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7 he National Convention, Ii Adamangſtration. 
55 and its Laws. | Jobs > 
H E Soldiers of the Republic, and. their 
incomparable yalour ; the generals, and 
their great talents; the men unknown to 
Europe, but admired by it, who have tracetb 
with ſo much wiſdom and ability all the 
plans of the campaign; theſe it is, and the: 
continual ſucceſſes of the different armies, that 
have given a ſplendour to the government ab 
the National Convention. No idea can be 
formed of the ſtate. of abjectneſs into which 
it muſt have funk had it been ſupported only 
by its legiſlative principles, and its interiour 
adminiſtration. The diſgrace of domeſtic. 
conduct has been covered by milita1 | 
and the infamy of the red cap by the cap of! 


| 
| 
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Bk Ry. = <2 not -balizve* nm hiſtory wil AC 
ne © itſelf by recording, one by one, the decrees of 
- _  ** the national convention. For if we except 
the laws againſt emigrants, againſt their pa- 
rents, againſt their children, againſt religion, 
and againſt the prieſts, againſt ſuſpected per- 
ſons, againſt the enemies of the people, againſt | 
the merchants, againſt the farmers of the 
revenue and the annuitants, againſt the cre- 
ditors of the ſtate, againſt the land- holders, 
in fine always nb, and never for; if we 
except theſe, none of the laws of this cele- 
brated aſſembly can be preſerved from obli- 
vion, notwithſtanding the little intereſt 
; which its ridiculous verſatility has caſt upan 
them. | # 

'The difbeder of its thoughts, the confuſion 
of its principles, and the numerous ſpecula- 
tions of its agents, may be eſtimated by ob- 
jerving the reſult of its government. Its 
predeceſſors had ſeized the property of the 
. clergy for the nation. This aſſembly diſen- 
caged their booty from every kind of en- 
ra by refuſing to pay the expences 
of public worſhip, and the penſion promiſed 
to the eccleſiaſties. To this firſt property, 
it added at once the eſtates and perſonals of 
the emigrants, and by the interpretation of 
the word emigrants, extended its confiſcations 

indefinitely. 
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of crowns. Never ſince the creation of , 
world, never was ſuch a property, added to 
the annual taxes, in the power of any gos 
vernment. The riches of Solomon, the trea- 
ſures of the Mogul, the ſpoils of Tamerlane, 
and of Gengis Khan, were nothing compared 
to ſuch a booty, to ſuch vaſt ſpoils: Heap 
together in imagination all the money of 
France in its happieſt days, and all the mo- 
ney of Europe, then double the whole, and 
vou will have the value of from eight to ten 
milliards. | | 

Who then will not. by with aſtoniſhs.. 
ment at beholding the prodigious. capital en- 
tirely conſumed, at ſeeing the public treas 1 
ſury in a ſtate of bankruptcy after having 
iſſued aflignats, in their nominal amount, in- 
finitely ſuperiour to the real value of this 
capital which they repreſent ? It is not then 
"OY that Frande, a 3 ſo fertile, 
B28 - ;+M 
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nuing its wee it „diminidben: has | me nts 
expenſes by forcibly retrenching: a-fifth k 

the intereſt due to the creditors of ithe ſtate. by = 
Obſerve that. theſe ſe to tens milliards pe, 


va in the e old times of La andy. : 
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3 o favoured by nature; ſhould enjoy no credit * 
F tranſactions. Phis is the firſt effect of 1 
* am i dent or deſpiſed adminiſtration. 
A ftarful ruin a ſhameful: diſeredit - be- 
bold the marked and diſtinguiſhing” traits of 
the cconomical government of the national 
1 convention! 3 8 
What a n! what a | deſtruction! We 
muſt: confffler-the origin, we muſt ſtudy: the 
principal cauſes, and we ſhall arrive at a uſe- 
ful point, at a conſoling concluſion, if we 
prove that the abandonment of Morality has 
cauſed our greateſt evils: for that guide, that 
friend ſtill remains to us, when the credit of 
her hardy detractors exiſts no more, when 
theſe: uſurpers of opinion, theſe tyrant inno- 
vators ſhall themſelves have paſſed away. 
Yes! I caſt a look upon the ruined fortunes 
of the moſt ſplendid ſtate of Europe, and be- 
holding fo many confiſcations, ſo many aſſig- 
nats, ſo many milliards accumulated upon 
milliards, ſo many incommenſurable- means, of 
whieh the very image is about to be effaced. 
I am terrified at a- diſappearance, at an anni- 
hilation of reſources, of which hiſtory fur- 
niſhes no example: but to the honour and to 
the triumph of eternal truths, truths eſfential 
to ſocial order, this great ſpectacle proves to 
the univerſe, that injuſtiee and immorality 
1 . eiiier 
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5 feater treaſures, ſwallow / up Wealth, and 4 
kly render vain the avaricious pπ,z“l 


lations of nations and of governments. It 


beacon that may not be -deſtroyed;; it will be 


for them the fire of Sodom and Gomorrah, 


whoſe flames ſeem; to plaze upon us Agains ; 


and ſtrike our imaginations with 


Royalty is aboliſhed, and the Republinn _ 


begun. But inſtead of . eſtabliſhing. a govern» 
ment juſtly and wiſely conſtituted, they em- 


ployed themſelves only in (contending for 


power; and every kind of jealouſy, every kind 


of hatred agitated the Aſſembly of Legilla- 
tors. One of the two-parties would-reign-by 


terror; and to ſignalize their ſyſtem, they 


trampled under foot with fury all the ptinci- 


ples of juſtice, and daringly mocking at the 


inviolability of the Monarch, and at his in- | 
nocence, made Louis XVI. periſh upon an 


infamous ſcaffold. I have ſaid, that the 10+ 


lemn crime became the pledge of -all that 


followed. The chiefs of a ferocious hoxde 


ſoon perceived that no tie could exaft between 


themſelves, and men diſpoſed by their charac- 


ter, or formed by their education, to mill 
and honourable ſentiments, and they - there- 
fare caſt themſelves into the arms of the 
loweſt claſs of the people. I have ſhown the 
B 3 connection 
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connection of this ſyſtem with tyranny; Tine 
tend at this time only to thow” 10 influence 
Pon the waſte of - public: money. Rar 
It became neceſſary to keep in pay an innu- 
Wehle multitude of defendants, and of ſatel- 
lites ; it became neceſſary to buy from the 


one the affiſtance wanted to oppreſs the other. 
Who can eſtimate the profuſion to which an 
uſurping authority i is obliged to have recourſe 


to eſtabliſh itſelf, and to make' amends for 
eſteem and confidence ? Who can aſſign li- 
mits to the ſacrifices demanded imperiouſly by 
the neceſſity of weakening reſiſtance by cor- 


ruption, and of reſtraining, by an ever active 


vigilance, a ſavage Multitude, uncertain in 
their opinions, and fickle in their ſentiments ? 
We know not truly in what expences we en- 
gage ourſelves the day when we take the re- 
ſolution of raiſing up principles i in the people, 
which ſerve as regulators of their blind paſ- 
fions. Morality, ſo good in every thing, 1s 
of all the aſſiſtants that authority can require 
the moſt economical to the public treaſury ; 


for in ſuſtaining without an effort the ſocial 


order, ſhe furniſhes the beſt regulated obe- 


dience and ſubordination. Let 1 me ve ex- 


ctiſed this language. 
Is it poſſible to calculate the extent to 


which dilapidations may be tolerated under 
2 poli- 
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a a political ſyſtem, f in n which conqueſt, and the | 
ſupport of a an unjuſt dominion, become the 
ſole object of the governors? 'T he finances 
diſappear before the object of their ardent 
deſire, and conſidering wiſdom as an affair 
of detail, they adjourn. it to the time when 
they ſhall have' become maſters, and peace- 
able ſovereigns. In Proſecuting this, nothing 
muſt be 2 to the men who can ſerve 
their ambition; ; and never Will there be an 
account of the waſte which the agents of the _ 
tyranny have occaſioned by their different 
pretenſions. Contracts, and the management 
of the live proviſions, of the carriages, of the 
magazines, of the forage, of the furniture, 
and of the markets of all kinds; theſe 
formed the means of recompenſe; ; and thus 
too the power of detecting abuſes, and aof 
repreſſing them, was loft. 
This prodigality was partly balanced 3 in the 
beginning by ſubſidies ' demanded from the 
rich; but the rich very ſoon diſappeared; ſome + 
concealed themſelves, or renounced every ap- 
pearance of oſtenſible expenſe ; others fled, 
and their fortunes became part of the from 
eight to ten millions of confiſcation. : At | 
length it was diſcovered how to make Pro- - 
tectors, to eſcape from the perſecution of the 
one "0 the avarice ef the others, and to. v 
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make - of that. vice to 5 the. 8 


of wickednefs. Under the empire of im 
rality, every thing is thrown. into confilion, 
but ſelf. intereſt remains ; through all; her 
Changes are ſo many, that this Proteus "muſt 
be treated with ſooner or Tater, and the com- 
mon-weal alone, remains without a friend. 64 
It may be conceived that the product of 
theſs taxes decreaſed 1 in proportion as property 
was diverted into new hands. For the popu- 


lar tyrants became ref] pectful as they ap- 


proached | the lower claſſes of ſociety; and we 
know that at laſt the great maſs of taxes forms 


1 the riches of the revenue. Moreover A 


government, when its uſurpation commences, 


thinks not of the future; its attention is fixed 
upon the preſent moment, upon the arduous 
paſſage which its ambition muſt open; and 
all its thoughts concentre themſelves there. 
Still leſs will it trouble itſelf to deceive the 
public contributors, if it finds itſelf placed in 
the midſt of a mine ſo productive a as the fabric 


of afſignats, and it will be careful of making 


— 


enemies for ſo many ſheets of paper and ſo 


many ſignatures more or leſs, 


The great abyſs in which the finances of 


the French republic have been loſt, is the War; 
the war with ſo many nations. But may we 


not likewiſe trace its origin in the injuſtice and 
immorality 


ON, THE, FRENCH. awer. 8 
imm morality- of the principles adgpted,. or fa- 
voured, by the convention, and bythe le las L 
tors who. preceded . x 

1 ſhall not defend this opinion, by repre- 
ſenting, as others have done, the alarm of 
Europe at the hoſtile declarations of the na- 
tional aſſerahly; for I am fully perſuaded that 
no power neighbouring to France, and main 
taining a great commercial intercourſe with 
her, could continue that ingrourſe without 
manifeſt danger. To ** of this, it is 
neceſſary to recollect the 125 of the republic 
at the beginning of 1793. It publiſhed with 
loud cries the equality of ranks and of fortunes ; 
| outraged eyery government with brutal inſo- 
lence ; invited the people to throw off the yoke 
of their laws ; openly preached up irreligion 
and atheiſm ; and under the name-of liberty, 
kgitimated every crime and every madneſs, 
Would it then haye been ſaſe for any country 
continually to receive in its ports and towns, 
miſſionaries in red caps, buſied to propagate 
their follies by every method which could 
dazzle the people and captivate. their ſenſes? 
Alt entered into the ſyſtem of the maſters of 
France, to perſuade the nation that they were 
involved in this war on account of the king, 
Alas ! there had been no immoderate intereſt 
taken! in the ſituation of Tat XVI. before his 
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udbappße fate; and if the new republic had nöt 
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alarmed all governments by its principles, the; 
would not have heſitated to acknowledge if 


and to remain with it on friendly terms. They 
quarrelled not with its liberty, but with its 


aſtoniſhing immorality. The neighbouring 
ſtates beheld that immorality i in the degree 
to which it had elevated itfelf, and in the circle 


it encompaſſed; they conſidered it as a peſti- 


lence from which they ought to endeavour 
40 n preſerve themſelves, and which! it was 
their duty-at'feaſt to ſubmit'to THe e quiarantiic 
of expetichce. T0510 goin 

Yes. = Uoubt 1 not; that even at the aboli- 
rior of royalty, a wiſe and moral conduct on 
mne part of the republic, and its leaders, might 
Have prevented the war and its calamities; 
and as 1 place with reaſon among the princi- 
ples that direct ſuch a conduct, Moderation 
in triumph, that generous ſentiment might 
have averted the unheard of rigours which 
plunged a part of the F rench citizens in 
deſpair, and made them the enemies of their 
ancient country. I know that great ſucceſs 
has diffipated theſe regrets, and that they 
love the war that has covered the national 


arms with glory, and promiſes an increaſe of 


territory to the republic. Alas five hundred 
thouſand ſoldiers ſlain in the war keep filence, 


o THE: TRE ven REVOLUTION: 141 'S* 
no one repeats their names, no one recalls. the 3 
remembrance of theſe gallant young men 
who have diſappeared from the earth in the 
age of happineſs and of hope; no one in the 
midſt of cities has heard the complaints and 
cries of the wounded, of men mangled in the 
Hoſpital by unſkilful hands, or covered over 
with earth on the field of battle whilſt. yet 
half- alive! Ah that ſame juſt appreciator of 
human affairs would appear amongſt us] that 
ſome ſtill more penetrating intelligence would 
deſcend from Heaven, to open to us the 
ſecrets. of true glory and of true happineſs; 
then ſhould we with certainty eſtimate the 
real value of conqueſts purchaſed by ſo many 
tears and ſo many ſacrifice ]! 
It would be a great queſtion, to examine 
what is the utility of an increaſe of territory 
to a republic founded upon the principles at 
preſent adopted by the French nation. She 
will not convert the conquered countries into 
colonies; but in uniting them to her poli- 
tical aſſociation, every new province will aug- 
ment the difficulties of a government always 
one and indiviſible, and will open more ghan=- 
ces for diſorder, or for deſpotiſm. 
Every province annexed to the empire 
will likewiſe weaken the ſpirit of the country; 
for this; ſpirit is ſubje& to the general law 


of — its limits; 3 
dary is neceſſary to it: and if France, aggre- 
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gating to its ſocial t a portion of 


Europe, ſhould double its extent, theſe civic 
ſſentiments wouldalter themſelves immediately, 


wands afſume an abſtract character that would 
no longer _— any e W 

any He. . 
I believe Fa that it is peninitted i in the 


| midſt of the ſucceſſes and triumphs of France, 
to regret, in her name, the prudence and the 
morality which have permitted her maſters 


1 war, in E 100 _— blood 
iS heit. 
J examine now . "OP LL 
afſignats, and the diforders of every kind Which 


Have been the conſequence; and I find that 


in this part of adminiſtration, the contempt of 
Juſtice and morality can likewiſe alone * 
_ moſt difaſtrous of calamities. 

The national domains have been given as a 
baſis to the aſſignats; and as if it were not 


enough to diſpoſe of ſo vaſt a property, in 


great part ſo unjuſtly acquired, in favour of the 
revenue, a new kind of avarice was indulged, 
and the uneaſineſs of the holders of aſſignats 
enabled them to ſell the confiſcated property 
at a hy hon. Price, Behold the cauſe of the 

continual 


ow THE Eure nv vrt: kl 13 - 
continual dbgradation off paper money: "Let - - 
weinen this propoſition- "Fe 418 : 
The value of aſſignats m 1 been 
eftabliſhed: i in opinion, they mightchave' 
kept up at par with;ſpecie; or at leaſt nearly" 
at par; if the price of the national domaine 
had been in good time fixed invariably, * 
of being left to an indefinite auction. 
What in effect has been and a 
to be the conſequence of ſuch a mode of falt 
it has been to put in competition the alarms 
of the holders of affignats, and thus gradually 
to increaſe the depreciation of that money: 
The national domains tlierefote reſembled 
boats hired or bought by fugitives; who have” 
crowded to the banks: off a river, and are ex 
citing each other's fears by the rer 
of Save himſelf who! can. 
The ſale by auction of the national — 
could not have occaſioned any in convenience; 
if the current money, the money deſtined to 
purchaſe theſe: domains, had been in ſpecid ass 
formerly, and of a fixed value: the purchaſx 
could then have had no motive for competi- 
tion, but the value which they placed upon the” 
different lots offered for ſales: and this com- 
petition: would have been advantageous to ow» | 
revenue; without” * mixture of inconveni- 
ence. 
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But when the currency was all in paper, 
and in paper not always convertible into ſpecie, 
as in a country where there are well; eſta - 
bliſhed banks, ſuch a fluctuation in opinion 
of the value of the ſame paper neceſſarily 
took place, that the ſale of the national do- 
mains for aſſignats, reſembled leſs a ſale by 
auction of that property, than the buying up 
of e on the other hand, at © who aſks 
n | „„ 

-Qbſerye; 4 han, in its es 
always attaches itſelf to the price of that ob- 
ject of exchange whoſe value is leaſt fixed. 

Thus if landed property is of uncertain 
value, when conſidered relative to ſpecie, it 
becomes an object of more fixed value rela- 
tive to paper money, ſuch as the aſſignats. 

Therefore to ſuſtain the credit of this paper 
money, a money ſo expoſed to the varieties of 
opinion, it was neceſſary to determine, in a 
fixed manner, the quantity of goods or of 
national property that could be obtained in 
exchange. | | 

Then the aſſignats cid 1 have before 
ſaid, have kept nearly at par with ſpecie; but 
then the government could only have iſſued 
aflignats equal to the value of the national 
domains. This might perhaps have been ten 

milliards. 
But 
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But to the eternal diſgrace of the en 
| convention, it ſacrificed the credit of the 
paper money of the republic, that it might 
iſſue a greater nominal ſum of aſſignats; and 
abandoning itſelf to a ſyſtem of fraud; it took 


advantage at the public ſales of the compe- 
tition of fear, to give a fictitious: value to the 
national domains, ſu periour to the real value; 
and adding hypocriſy to fraud, aſſerted, that 


the aflignats, though infinitely multiplied, were 


ſtill iſſued upon a ſecure pledgſGmee. 


The government ſpoke truth, e 
ſpeaking: but this is nothing at the tribunal of 
good faith; for if it had one day but an hun- 
dred acres of the national domain to ſell, and 
there remained an hundred milliards of aſſig- 
nats reducible to this property, through every 
kind of exchange, every acre would be worth 
a nominal milliard. I have carried this idea 
to the extreme, as will be perceived, torender | 
it the more ſkawlg-! : cir # N 
Let us now examine, if the convention FRA 


enriched itſelf by taking advantage of this 


fear to raiſe the ast domains to a no- 
minal value far ſuperior to their real one 3 
if condemned by Ariſtides, it would have 

been acquitted by Machiavel. 
The government, I will ſuppoſe, has made 
itſelf at preſent. Poſſeſſed of thirty nominal 
milliards, 
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niilliards; inſtead of ten of real metallic le, 
in nationab domains: but at the ſame time, 
the aſſignats ſinł every day below the value 
of ſpecie, and ĩt becomes neceſſary to eſtimate 
a: greater ſum for every purchaſe, and for 
5 re free merchandize; thus, except 
in its advantage in the payment of annuities, 
of which we ſhall ſhortly ſpeak, the govern- 
ment lras loſt in nominal expenſes, what it 
has gained in nominal receipts, and is in 
danger of a loſs ſtill more conſiderable. | Let 
us explain where fore. | 
The: affignats,” as they muſt one day 88 
greatly deranged, have fallen für below the 
price which appeared indicated by the rela- | 
tion of their number to the value of their ſe. 
curity. Suppoſing then that an approaching 
peace" ſhould ſuffer the fabrication of aſſignats 
to be effectually terminated, and at a period 
when» their nominal ſum” amounts to forty. 
milliards, whilſt there remained; in unſold 
national domains, a metallic value of eight 
milliards, theſe eight milliards would be to 
the forty milliards of aſſignats, as twenty per 
{9 cent. to the maſs. Thus, the government 
a having employed the greater part of theſe” 
=_ -- forty milliards of aſſignats at the rate of an 
il hundred livres in aſſignats, for two or three 
livres of real value, would find that in the 
** 8 8 end, 
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end, after having thrown the finanees into 
confuſion by its avarice, and after having uſed 
the greateſt treachery towards the creditors 
of the ſtate, it had made a bad calculation for 
its intereſt, and a deteſtable one for its repu- | 
tation. : 

It could not have beck pee even by 
ſupportin g for three or four years from eight 
to nine hundred thouſand ſoldiers, to ſwallow 

up ten milliards, excluſive of the annual fe- 
venue, ten milliards of real * This is 
an enormous ſum. ä 2 

We cannot diſpute the extent of the a 5 
vantage, which the national treaſury has ob- 3 | 

tained, to the detriment of the annuitants and M 
crediters of the ſtate. Never has fo barba- 1 

| 
| 


rous an injuſtice been committed, and never 

has the imagination been able to repreſent. it. 

The bankruptcy has been almoſt complete, 
but it has been hypocritical, and therefore of : 
a kind the more deſpicable, and the more 1 

odious. - It has been faid, © ſo many livres 

are due to you per annum, here they are; 
but theſe livres are purely nominal; they 

can purchaſe in every part of the country, 

only a fiftieth part of the wheat or any other 

neceſſary proviſion that they could nr N 


have procured. : 
In the mean time, they do not reaſon dan; 


vor. IT, We * SE 2 


1. 


35 Th kikskn 118010 is 


a in . ain the vatibial domains; and they 
procure for what is ſold a nominal capital, 
fifteen or twenty times Kelter than the real 

| value in ſpecic. 5 
The government then Has two wels and 
two meaſures. Is this to govern? Is this to 
repreſent * a nation'? Does this nation permit 
itſelf thus faithleſsly to ruin a part of its ci- 
tizens, and to deal with them like pirates? 
| Does this nation permit itſelf to make ſtran- 
gers, the friends of France, loſe ninety- eight 1 
parts in an hundred of the annual intereſt of 
A capital, for which the Republic has acknow- 
ledged itlelf ſolemnly indebted ? Yes, ninety- 
eight-parts in an hundred, I exaggerate not. 
Behold the exact account of the actual pro- 
duce of a French annuity. | 
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It was bile: che Revolution, a 
thouſand livres paid really by a 'Y 
thouſand livres — I., ooo 

Two hundred livres have been re- 
trenched from this ſum, by reduc- 
ing the intereſt from 5 to 4 per 
cent. — — — 200 


Remainder I. $00 


payable in aſſignats, which, at the rate of 
thirty ſols for an * livres, the, actual 
8 exchange, 


4 


— 


d THR, e Aer. 
exchange, and liable ſtill th fall, are w = 


twelve livres inſtead of a thouſand. 


Behold the French faith, of which ro EY 


: [Vu been ſaid! 


But the 8 of exchange, you fy, is a 


chance which no government ever can gua- 2 ; | 


rantee ; if this exchange is at preſent difad- 
vantageous to the foreign creditors of the 


nation, it is to the bankers and to the ſtock- 
Jobbers that it muſt be attributed. Ignorant 


or deceitful men ! addreſs ſuch language as 


this to the Parifians, who will be docile 
enough to find it concluſive, and who, inſti- 


gated by you, will raiſe the hue and cry 


againſt the ſtock· jobbers, as the cauſe of the 


depreciation of the aſſignats. But the French 
government is the great and upparalleled 
ſtock-jobber, when, under the Pretence of 
ſelling the national domains by auction, it has 
availed itſelf of the competition of fear, to 

buy up the aſſignats at their loweſt price, 


and when infinitely multiplying theſe aſſig- 
nats, it finds for them ſtill a ſufficient ſecy- 


rity, not in the real, but in the nominal value 
of the national domains. Camplete knavery, 


as J have demonſtrated, for the nominal value 


of thoſe domains muſt always riſe in prapor- 
ton to the depreciation of aſſignats. 


It was the conſtituent aſſembly that firſt 
C 2 a4 uadopted 
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adopted the method of ſelling the national 
domains by auction; but at that time they 
conſiſted only of the church property, and 
the aſſembly intended to limit the creation of 
- af 3gnats to twelve hundred millions. In the 
memorial which I addreſſed to them in oppo- 
ſition to this financial meaſure, the very day 
on which it was propoſed, this ſentence may 
be found: Undoubtedly the depreciation 
of aſſignats will allow you to fix a higher 
price upon the national domains, but a go- 
vernment ought not to transform itſelf to a 
gambler in the funds, and take advantage of 
an alarm to make a fortune.” This was a 
ſentence anticipating all my preſent reflec- 
tions. 
The moment te when the convention 
was terrified at the continual depreciation of 
the aſſignats, and diſcovering that it was in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to ſtop its - progreſs, 
' adopted the meaſure of the maximum: that is, 
the fixing the higheſt price of wheat and ne- 
ceſſary bios. In this manner an ex- 
change was ſecured for tlie paper money, and 
an exchange upon fixed conditions. The 
expedient had many inconveniencies; but 
it announced that the inventors rightly per- 
ceived the principal cauſe of the continual 
fall of the This fall could have no 
| limits 


— 
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limits after the abolitian. of the maximum, and 
it was reaſoning abſurdly to bring forwards 
thoſe arguments for the abolition, which! ren- 
der ſuch a. law abſurd in a country where 
the currency is ſuthect to no ſuch fluQuation, 
in its. value. 3 

The value of aſſignats wight certainly = | 
| ny kept up by renouncing the fale of the 
national domains by a auction; but a wile. mea- 
ſure, w when engrafted upon a long ſyſtem of 
deceit, excites oppoſition; and one of the moſt 
fatal effects, among many others, of a ſpirit of 
fraud and infidelity in Governments, i is, that - 
of rendering them ſuſpetted « even in their repen= 
age,, 

The National Convention, I be loſt 
the advantage of falutary counſel upon. the 
ſubject of aſſignats; for a principle of morality 
prevented many perſons from abandoning 
themſelves to reaſonings, of which confiſcations 
muſt always haye been the elements; they 
muſt at leaſt have felt the ſame repugnance, 
as to diſplaying the ingenuity of needle-work 
upon a ſuit of mourning or upon a ſhroud. 

1 ſpeak not merely of thoſe am 
confiſcations, which were the conſequence of 
ſentences called revolutionary, and of which 
part have been revoked; but the property 
of ſo many eitizens who fled in a time 

"Oy of 
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of tertör; ; the property of thoſe who were 
travelling, or who were reſident in a neutral 
country, at 2 time when every Frenchman 
enjoyed that liberty; the property of women, | 
who, faithful to their affections, have followed 
through every viciſſitude thedeſtinyoftheithuſ- 
- bands; the property of children, incapable of 
| knowing any other duty than that of a holy. 
| obedience to the voice of their patents; the 
little property of domeſtics, detaitied by ties 
which the misfortunes of their former pro- 
tectors had rendered reſpectable; the vaſt pro- 
perty of "the princes, Who have ifways re- 
mained in the boſom of the republic, againſt 
whom their blood and their birth have been 
alledged a8 crimes ; the property of that part 
of the inhabitants of Savoy, or of the other 
conquered countries, who have been ſo ſe- 
verely puniſhed for their fidelity tothe ſovereign | 
whom they had ſworn to ſerve, and whotn 
they could not deſert without treaſon or with- 
out cowardice; the property offo many French- 
men, proſcribed for having heſitated longer 
than others in the ſudden conteſt between an- 
cient principles and new opinions; theſe va- 
rious properties, thrown together to the maſs 
of confiſcations, do they form a pure ſource 
of riches? or can it be pleaſant to direct their 
courſe? Ah, who can tell that it has not been 
ſmitten 
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finitten by nature with ſterility? J. pill eyen E 
tay, at the riſque of appearing to exaggerate 
the afiſtance that. may be expected frech mer 
rality, that if it were my office to direct the 
finances of France, and to fave the aflignats 
I ſhould derive my greateſt hope from reſtoripg 
2 great part of the confiſcations, for to alle) viate 
misfortune, and render a Puhlie ff = 
the laws of Juſtice. _ 

We may ſtill obſerve, i in following the con- 
vention through its adminiſtration, that i it has 
always bewildered itſelf by withdrawing from 
thoſe principles which I believe to be cloſely 
and.conſtantly 1 united to ſound policy, Eos 

It diſpoſed arbitrarily of the fortunes of the | 
citizens, altered and divided them at pleaſure, 
and all the diſtinctions of property were ovex- 
thrown or deſtroyed. The rights of inhe- 
ritance, the titles of poſſeflion obtained and 
made facred by contracts, the fruits gf long 
labour, the wants of long habit, the wants f 
old age, all are deſpiſed. The very haryeſt of OE 
the labourer which he has gained by the ſweat . 
of his. bro, and earned by! ſo many ſacriſices 
that harveſt is ſei ized, and after the huſbandman : 
has paid the 1 after he has preſerved it - 
from the rains, the froſts, and from the deyaſ- 
tatians gf inſects, he ſees his barns opened by 


men who mark with chalk ; what he ſhall keep, 
8 what 
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| what he ſhall ſell, and the Price with which 
he ſhall be fatisfied. Every thing bends be- 
fore the moſt prodigious deſpotiſm that can 
be imagined, and we are for a moment tempt- 
ed to believe, that juſtice is an abſtract idea, 
a mere principle, of which it belongs to theſe 
philoſophic legiſlators to cure the public opi- 
nion, and the human race. But it may ſoon 
be perceived, that they have ill calculated the 
force of private intereſts, and that, amidſt the 
general terror, a reſiſtance of inactivity i is ſtill 
oppoſed t to the tyranny with which it is em- 
batrafſed. An univerſal diſcouragement diſ- 
plays itſelf, and the government diſcovers, that 
in taking from the owners, and particularly 
from the huſbandman, the free diſpoſal of 
their produce, it has induced upon itſelf the 
neceſſity of executing and directing the move- 
ments of all the renovators of riches, that it 
is obliged to command the artiſan to labour, 
the trader to traffic, and the carrier to ſet out 
on his road; that it is obliged to warn the 
1 countrymen. to gather i in their harveſts in time, - 
q to watch over the removal of their labours, to 
1 1 — employ itſelf for them in preparing for the 
following year, and to place, as it were, the ſeed 
in their hands. Thus the ſupreme authority, 
becauſe it has ſported with property, becauſe 
it has violated the rights of man in ſociety, 
| | inſenſibly 
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inſenſibly finds itſelf engaged to perform the 
former taſks of every private n and ĩt 
muſt ſoon diſcover its inability Juice, the 
Lady: and the Princeſs of all 28 virtues, theſe 
were the words of the orator: of the commons 
at the States-General of Tours in 1483. How 
are the times changed ! Alas! this: Lady, this 
Princeſs of the fifteenth century, has in our 
days received a thouſand outrages; ſhe has 


been mocked, ſhe has been moſt cruelly in- 


| ſalted. A jealoufy prevailed againſt. all that 
men had faid or thought in former days, and 
juſtice found herſelf included in the proſerip- 
tion of all old opinions. This remark may 
appear ſingular; but, in truth, I exaggerate 
little. Every thing has been conducted, every 
thing has been forced, throughout the French 
revolution, by preſumption and by vanity ; 
its leaders called for the firſt: time to the 
offices of government, believed themſelves 
endowed with peculiar penetration, with ſu- 
perior light, from the inſtant in which, amid 
the crowd of received opinions, they diſco- 
vered ſome prejudices; abandoning themſelves 
then to a proud enthuſiaſm, they imagine that 
every thing was illuſion, that every thing in 
the world was to be changed, and they were 
flattered, not in vain, with the glory or the 
notoriety of ſuch an enterprize. 


They 


| 1 
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They were decgived in their calcqilidiods; 
| * they will experience, they even now 
experience, that vague but powerful reſiſtance 
' thatarifes from the inviolability of the moral 
nature of things; aud the firſt truth that will 
re- appear in all its force, is the importance of 
juſtice, is the indiſpenſable neceſſity of that 
ſocial bond. I even expect that the internal 
troubles of France, and the confuſion of its 
adminiſtration, may at ſome future time afford 
hitherto they have had not even a concep- 
tion. We ſhall refer to them hereafter, and 
upon the faith of experience, that this great 
virtue is abſolutely neceſſary to ſimplify the 
ways of authority, we ſhall have a right to 
unce, that at the moment when a re- 
ſpect for juſtice is weakened, when it is ac- 
counted as nothing in political deliberations, 
that then the governors are purſuing a chance 
road, and loſe themſelves in a labyrinth. 

What is, in fact, the great advantage of 
principles of juſtice 40 government ? they guide, 
they reſtrain the action of private intereſts, 
and the ſupreme authority has nothing to 
direct but the great ſocial relations. Theſe 
principles ſurround with a bulwark the .CQUN » 
ſels of ſtate, and oppoſe a barrier to the free- 


dom of ſyſtems. He wWholbegins to govern 
. may 
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may Indeed confider this barrier only as an 
vbſtacle in his way, but he will not be Wo . 
in diſcovering, that in levelling: every thing 
before him by defpotiſm, he will find himſelf 
tranſpo rted to a region without bounds, and 
Where no path is traced; he may advance, he 
| may retreat, he may march in all directions, 
and he will End no Sa bat 15 own 
imagination, | 1 


Weak mortals, even in the vn act of | 


authority, you have need of ſhackles, you 
have need of a ſevere guide, for nothing is 
fixed, nothing is limited in our ſpiritual 
Faculties ; and it is by permitting ourſelves to 
be reſtrained by duty, by obſerving the great 
rules of morality, that we can acquire à con- 

fidence and firmneſs which may enable us to 
rule others and to govern ourſelves. 

"This is an important truth, and T bir 
certainly given it ſome force in ſhowing that 
theſe legiſlators, in the plenitude of their 


power, at the time when the general will was 


with them, when their affemibly ſerved as a 
point of union for the thoughts and the know- 


ledge of 2 numerous nation, loſt the fruit of 


ſo many advantages when they neglected, 
when they openly violated the laws and the 
Principles of juſtice. 


I began this ſubject by a remarkable ex- 


preſſion 
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| preſſion of the. orator. of Tours; I ſhall con- 
clude it by a leſſon that came from on high, 
by 1 the words of the holy ſcripture i in the Book 
of Proverbs, 2 Juſtice exalts a nation, but 
iniquity is the diſgrace of a people. 
ls it not ſtrange that not even one law of 
order, one beneficial law, ſhould have iſſued 
from the national convention? What remains 
of ſo many decrees paſſed, and changed with | 
the ſame precipitation, according to the un- 
certain fluctuations of raſhneſs and of repent- 
ance? The laws of teſtaments, that. eſtabliſſi 
the independence of children, break the ſcep- 
tre of the parent, and deſtroy the laſt autho- 
rity of old age. The laws of marriage, that 
mock at that moral and political union, ſub- 
mitting the duration of thoſe ties of which 
the government of families and the ſocial or- 
der are compoſed, to the paſſions of a moment 
and to the changes of caprice. Preparations 
without end for education, and all their Vague - 
and uſeleſs emptineſs. + In adminiſtration, a a 
ſtrange and unſettled ſyſtem of taxation, and 
the abrupt tranſition. from the moſt liberal 
principles of commerce to the moſt rigorous 
prohibitions. | Always a wide theory and 
ample promiſes, but in its operation all the 
conſtraint of deſpotiſm ! The property of the 
harveſt, the property of labour, the . 
of. 
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'of time, the property even of the perſon, every 
kind of property. ſubjected to continual requi- 
ſitions; and man converted into a machine 
at the command of every one except him» 
ſelf. The colonies thrown into confuſion by 
a continual change of principles, and by the 
with common to the three aſſemblies of making 
new decrees and new experiments. The 
great roads neglected, once the admiration of 
Europe, but which, becauſe they were brought 
to perfection under a monarchical government, 
offended the eye of the Jacobin traveller. 
There will remain the ſacrifices of an incalcu- 
lable number of private fortunes to the public 
treaſury, and the probable annihilation of the 
finances and of the riches of the tate : there 
will remain the memory of a long train of 
harangues and controverſies upon the means 
of ſubſiſtence, without grain, without bread, 
in an endleſs and ſevere famine : there will re- 
main, in fine, abundant maxims, but of little uſe, 
upon Equality, upon the Rights of Man, upon 
the Sovereignty of the People ; and, to fill up 
the | ſtrange meaſure of ſo many abſurdities 
and ſo many errors, a ridiculous confidence 
in'the praiſe and the gratitude of generations 
to come. Ah! to preſent itfelf - honourably 
at the tribunal. of poſterity, the convention 
muſt be 0 by the ſoldiers and the 
| generals 
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generals of the army, by the. conquerors * 
Gemmape and of Fleurus ; for it will be but 
badly received if it hangs up no other trophies 
than the immenſe reports of its debates and 
its decrees. Alas! if it ſhould appear naked 
or expoſed with its legiſlative plans and mea- 
ſures of adminiſtration, with its ſyſtems of 
commerce and of finance, with its aſſignats 
and its maximum, its peculations and its 
bankruptcies, its political poverty, its rutoying. 
its cynical dreſs, and its ſans-culottides fetes, 
in fine, with all its little revoluticnary coſtume, 
its meſſidor, its thermider, its duodi, its quartid, 
and all its decimal fractions ! 

There remains, too, for the 1 conven- 
tion the infamous retinue of thoſe men, whoſe 
morality it has deſtroyed by its own indiffe- 
rence, and by principles deſtructive of every 
tie. What an example—what leſſons has it 

given them! and truly they have proved 

themſelves zealous imitators and excellent 
diſciples ! 
FO In fine, and this trait is remarkable i in ho 
hiſtory of the crimes and the misfortunes of 
mankind, the national convention has almoſt 
annihilated pity ; for, by ſo infinitely multi- 
plying its acts of injuſtice, it has eftabliſhed 
a kind of rivalry among the miſerable ; it has 
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Up ne G7 that dreadful reply to thoſe who 
bl complain, 
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teinpiain, « 1 like wife! and 1 f. compariſon 
alone is thought of, and compaſfiön is exti. 
gufſhed.— This is perhaps the moſt wretched 
ſituation to which men in n can nn 
be reduced. © : 

A Kitirtack upon the opinions that preſerve 
order and morality; 4 kind of madneſs in prin- 
ciples and in legiſlation, deſerves from its 
nature to be conſidered alone. It belenge 
to the melancholy n we are now de- 

ſcribing. | 

The national convention bad inn aan 
doned to contempt and inſult every mark of 
public worſhip, and every ſymbol of religious 

opinions. It had ſhut up the temples, and 
they were ſoon converted to uſes the moſt 
oppoſite to ſentiments of reverence ; at 
length, by a derangement of intele& which 
recalled the times of the Saturnalia, it made a 
goddeſs of Reaſon. She had her minifters, 
and particularly her facrificing prieſts, and, as 
the conſummation of extravagance and im- 
piety, proſtitutes led along in triumph, 
'were made the types or the idol of this new 
idolatry. But it was perceived in the coun- 
tenances of the people, that ſo many profa- 
nations terrified them; it was then time to 
retreat. Then it was, in the midſt of this 
wreck of religion, that the national conven- 
; | tion 
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tion made profeſſion of its belief in God; but 
the moſt atrocious of men was ſelected to be 


the organ of this ſolemn declaration. He had 
given, but a few weeks before, the name of 


the sovEREIGN LEGISLATOR to nature, and 
it was he, it was Robeſpierre, who in public, 
and ſurrounded by all the members of the 
convention, ſet fire to a kind of puppet, called 
Atheiſm. Immediately after this ceremony 
theſe words, dictated by the gover ment it- 
ſelf, were inſcribed upon the walls of the 
temples, which were now become the ware- 
houſes of commerce; © The French people 
acknowledge the Supreme Being, and the im- 
mortality of the ſoul.” What a reparation ! what 


an homage ! and they imagined, undoubtedly, 


that the angels and the cherubims would 
carry. the intelligence to the halls of heaven, 


for they could not be ignorant of it, as the 
acknowledgment of the French people was 


every where written in large and legible cha- 
raters. O abſurdity of human pride !— This 
people may be powerful on earth; but France 
with its eighty-four departments, eighty-five, 


including Corſica; F rance, and the other 


countries of Europe ; France, and this whole 
globe on which we all revolve together round 


| the ſun; the earth, and the millions; the 


milliards of n that people the celeſtial 
vault; 
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vault; thele a are but as atoms, or as grains of 
duſt, to the unknown Author of ſo man 
wronders. Ah! let all the preſidents of na- 
tional conventions, preſent and to come, ac- 
knowledge kings, and dukes, and re publics, 
and let them, if they pleaſe, ſtill give the fra- 
| ternal kiſs to all the embaſſadors of the 
| princes of Europe; but let them be filent, 
or on their knees addreſs the Super 
Being. BE 
It was about the period of this return of 
piety in- the convention, that it forbade the 
armies to make any Engliſh or Hanoverian 
priſoners, or to allow them quarter, either 
during the fight, or when, according to the 
laws of war, all animoſity ſhould ceaſe. This 
inhuman decree was deteſted even by the 


moſt brutal ſoldiers; nor could the ſapreme 3 


authority compel its btecutich,? Glory be to 
the heroes who have done honour to France! 
Ah! how often, in every part of the republic, 
how often have the generous citizens re- 
ſiſted thoſe decrees that appeared to break 
the rules of juſtice and the principles of 
equity! how often, at the riſque of perſonal 
ſafety, have they fulfilled the duties of hoſ- 
pitality, of compaſſion, and of goodneſs ! Yes, 
notwithſtanding the loſs of ſo many French- 
men, whoſe virtues might have ſerved as 
VOL, 11. »: -. . ___ 
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5 beacons to the reſt of the nation; notwith- 
[7 ſtanding. the war of perſecution, which has 
been carried on with ſo much perſeverance 
againſt every pure and noble idea, an inviſible 
tad ſeems to have preſerved the germs of 
honour. and of morality in the midſt of an 
illuſtrious nation, and has given in every 
rank overawing examples of greatneſs of foul 
and of generoſity. Ah! may they be pre- 
ſerved and gathered together, to be one day 
annexed to the hiſtory of ſo many crimes ! 
There are ſcattered and inſulated traits, which 
may yet, by their beauty alone, ſupport the 
reputation of a people, and, perhaps, charac- 
terize it more truly than public deliberations, 
and thoſe collective actions with which a 
gigantic ſomething, either in the end or in the 
means, is always mingled, and where the na- 
tural diſpoſition of men is ſo frequently 
changed by the progreſs of a ſpirit of imi- 
tation. Ah! if this excuſe ſhould not be 
| found good, let it be pardoned in an old 
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4 bo friend, in an old ſervant of a nation whoſe 
' "= brilliant qualities have ſo long captivated his 
Thi admiration, and who would willingly, at the 


price of his life, efface thoſe ſtains that have 
ſullied the object of his worſhip. 
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SECTION n. 


| From the Fall of RoB2sPIERRE 7 the Epoch 
= the new C onftitution.. : 


FJEAVEN wad e crimes 
of that villain, who had uſurped ſo much 
authority over the national convention, and 


| over all France, and the fall of Robeſpierre 


aſtoniſhed by its rapidity even thoſe who had 
ſtudied his plans attentively, and who were 
placed neareſt to his intrigues. We ſhall 
never perfectly underſtand the myſteries of 
bis ambition; it may be doubted if he ever 
poſſeſſed a confident entruſted with his final 
intentions; his ſor] dwelt in ſolitude, and the 
receſſes of his conſcience ſeem to have been 
illuminated only by the torches of the fu- 
ries, and by the gloomy flaſhings of their 
pale flames. We cannot ſatisfactorily explain 
the part he took for ſix weeks before his fall, 
of abſenting himſelf from the ſittings of the 
committee of public ſefety, that commanding 

committee, armed with ſo many powers. He 


was, indeed, preſent there by the aſſiſtance of 
* two 
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two conſpirators * entirely devoted to him; 
and at the ſame time he alone directed the 
police, that power with which his revengeful 
arm was about to ſtrike every thing. It 
cannot, however, be doubted, that this marked 
"abſence from a committee, where the moſt 
important affairs of the ſtate were tranſ- 
acted, was connected with ſome ſecret plan. 
Did he foreſee the moment when the people 
would no longer endure the abominable exe- 
cutions, which were every day preſented t6 
their eyes; the moment when, united with 
the numerous citizens whoſe indignation had 
till then been ' repreſſed by terror, they 
would burſt out in a general exploſion, or at 
leaſt an inſurrection, againſt the authors and 
the agents of a ſyſtem which Beelzebub and 
the infernal legions would have found a dif- 
ficulty to ſupport ? Could Robeſpierre have 
conceived the audacious hope of placing him 
ſelf one day at the head of this party, and 
thus overthrowing a committee, which,- by 
equalling him in ferocity, left him no place of 
diſtinction? In this point of view it is re- 
markable, that during the fix weeks of his 
retreat the executions were doubled in Paris. 


* Couthon and St, Juſt. 
One 
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One of the moſt marked characteriſtics of the 
crooked policy of the advocate of Arras, is 
the readineſs with which he abandoned his 
accomplices, I will not ſay his friends, when- 
ever circumſtances demanded it from his am- 
bition, or merely from his haughtineſs' and 
his vanity, He had been connected with 
that party, who, in the legiſlative aſſembly, 
had brought on the events, of the 10th of 
Auguſt, and the depoſition of the king; but 
when this party wiſhed to enjoy their tri- 
umph, Robeſpierre became their moſt impla- 
cable enemy. He had made himſelf the 
patron of the municipality of Paris, and by 
his cloſe connection with it had ſubdued the 
national convention, and ruined the leaders 
of a majority that oppoſed his deſpotiſm *; 
but when that municipality wiſhed to rely 
upon its own power, when its officers became 
envious of a popularity that perſonally affected 
them, Robeſpierre forgot the ſervices he had 
received, and their ſacrifice was decreed . 
He had had for his collea gue in the revolu- 
tion a man of determined character, of impe- 
tuous eloquence, and who was foremoſt on 
every occaſion when it was neceſſary to hurcy 


* The victims of the 31ſt of May, 1793. 
+ Chaumette, Hebert, &c. 
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on the Jacobins, the ſions of Paris, and 
the national convention, to deciſive meaſures ; 
he went to the aſſault better than Robe+ 
ſpierre ; but he was ſubject -to many paſſions, | 
and Robeſpierre obeyed only one; thus the po- 
litical activity of the one was liable to be con- 
fuſed, whilſt the ambition of the other never 
flept. They were ſeldom ſeen in oppoſition 
to each other in the national convention, but 
the mere rivalry of reputation was with Robe- 
ſpierre a fault that could not he forgiven. 
Danton, the man of whom I ſpeak, was not 
ignorant of this; for this ſaying of his is 
preſerved, f Every thing will be well whilſt 
the people cry Robeſpierre and Danton, but 
woe to me! if they ſhould ever cry Danton 
and Robeſpierre!”* His day arrived; he was 
delivered over to the revolutionary tribunal, 
and put to death. Another deputy of ſome 
abilities & periſhed at the ſame time, the vic- 
tim of Robeſpicrre's perfidious deſertion. He 
had endeavoured, in a weekly journal, in- 
ſenſibly to diſpoſe the Jacobine people to 
moderate their ſanguinary meaſures; in this 
attempt he had aſſured himſelf of the tyrant's 
approbation; but the moment for this doc- 
trine was not yet come; an outcry was raiſed 


1 190 q 5 » | 
| q | Camille Deſmoulins, 
againſt 
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ia it in the popular ſocieties, and Robe- 
ſpierre, to prove himſelf perfectly uncon- 
nected, without heſitation, devoted the writer 
to the ſcaffold. How many treaſons of this 
nature could be cited ! and one day they will 
be! IIluſtrious for fo many crimes, Robe-' 
| ſpierre will have the honour of a detailed 
hiſtory; he will be traced from his infancy, 
and you will be worthy of ſuch a leſſon, you 
who have broken the cradle of FI IV. 

and caſt its fragments in the fire! 

It may ealily be conceived, that a man, 
preyed upon by ambition and jealouſy, could 
not long remain in concert with aſſociates in 
power, with the members of the two ſu- 
preme committees; but it is difficult to ima- 
gine how he could diſplay ſo little prudence 
in his plan of attack; how he could ſuffer it 
to be penetrated before he had ſecured its 
progreſs by any ' preparations, by any well 
concerted diſpoſitions. The deſtined inſtant 
of his confuſion appeared to have arrived, 
and it is ſingularly remarkable that a man 
whoſe policy had till then been ſo wary and 
ſo profound, ſhould, in the moment of diffi- 
culty, have acted with the raſhneſs of youth 
and the imprudence of a novice. This truth 
would have eſcaped before, if it had not ſuited 
the vanity of the victorious committees to 
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magnify their triumph, by attributing to their 
adverſary a plan equally vaſt, and ſkilfully 
concerted. But there was nothing that re- 
ſembled this. Robeſpierre was overthrown 
at a time when he ſcarcely believed the con- 
teſt was begun. He, ought to have known 
well, that many leading members in the com- 
mittees, and in the convention, were now be- 
come certain of his hatred, and were watch- 
ing its effects; but, full of confidence in his 
aſcendancy, blinded by long ſucceſs, he be- 
lieved it always in his power either to govern 
the movements of the aſſembly, or to calcu- 
late the weight of oppoſition in time to ba- 
lance it by new combinations. He was 
confuſed by the rapidity of the attack, and 
this rapidity was itſelf determined by the 
circumſtances of the moment, He had the 
imprudence, on the 26th of July, 1794 (the 
eve of the gth of Thermidor) to denounce 
the conduct of thoſe committees that were 
at that time in force, and to hint yaguely to 
many deputies the proſcription with which 
they were threatened. Never had he ex- 


preſſed himſelf fo feebly as on that day; and 


as the outline of that compoſition was found 
in his own writing, there i 1s reaſon to believe, 
upon comparing it with many other of his 
ſpeeches, which were ably arranged, that he 

: had 
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had different authors at his command. . Emilia 
thing was yague and irrelevant in his laſt 
diſcourſe. It was a complaint to his friends, 
not the commanding- language neceſſary to 
overawe his rivals. He ſpoke like a man 
terrified by the number of his enemies, to 
perſons who were impatient to rouſe up all 
France againſt him. He diſcovered his 
embarraſſment to a jealous confederacy, who 
were willing to increaſe his diſtreſs. He 
announced the defection of his allies to the 
eager ſlaves who waited for the moment 
when he ſhould be left alone, that they 
might ſtrike him; and whilſt he was thus diſ- 
covering his alarm, and thus making ſignals 
of diſtreſs, he pointed out the perſons on 
whom he defired to be revenged, and thoſe 
perſons were then in the aſſembly, learning 
from him, himſelf, that caution on their 
part was no longer neceſſary. One of theſe 
marked members was at the head of the fi- 
nances; Robeſpierre ſpoke of his planus with 
contempt ; he called them little, and fraudu- 
| lent, and mean; and this man, irritated as 
an author, and wounded ip his official vanity, 
firſt lifted up his voice, and complained againſt 
him with bitterneſs. A majority of voices 
refuſed to decree the printing of the inſulting 
ſpeech pronounced by Robeſpierre, and this 

| natural 
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natural reſolution was conſidered by the ty- 
rant as a revolt worthy of puniſhment. 
But they did not leave him time to me- 
ditate vengeance. The deputies, evidently 
expoſed to his firſt fury, met together in 
the night; they were convinced of the dan- 
ger of their ſituation, and of the fate that 
awaited them, if they did not deſtroy their 
enemy on the morrow. That morrow 
was the ninth of Thermidor (the 27th of 
July, 1794) a day juſtly celebrated in the 
French revolution. A man of intrepidity * 
attacked Robeſpierre openly, and with the 
greateſt force; he was ſupported by a Sul 
dog F leader of the committee of public ſafety, 
who had fallen into diſgrace with the tyrant, 
after having long been one of his moſt atro- 
cious miniſters. The fignal for oppoſition 
once given, many deputies ranged themſelves 
under the ſtandard raiſed by Tallien ; and 
when a rank of aggreſſors had formed as it 
were a bulwark, behind which the leſs daring 
believed themſelves ſafe, the attack became 
general, and it was eaſy to perceive that every 
one was weary of the tyrant's oppreſſion, and 
that terror alone had multiplied the number 
of his adorers. He attempted to ſpeak from 


* Tallien, + Billaud-Varennes, 


the 
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che tribune, but the ery of * Don * the 
tyrant, aroſe from every ſide, and he could 
not make himſelf heard. A decree of accu- 
ſation was ſoon demanded, and iſſued againſt 


him, againſt his brother, and againſt three # 


of his ahleſt aſſociates. He was conveyed 
to the Luxembourg: a commiſſary of- the 
police, with the intention of ſerving him, 
refuſed to receive him there, and the guards 
took him to the hall of the commune. He 
found the municipal officers diſpoſed to defend 
him there; but their tardy efforts were unavail- 
ing. A great armed force, obedient to the con- 
vention, quickly occupied all the avenues; a 
detachmententered the hall; everyone fled; and 
Robeſpierre, already outlawed ; Robeſpierre, 
L ſtupified now, after having attempted to kill 
himſelf, and ſhattered his face with a piſtol ſhot, - 
fell without reſiſtance into the hands of the 
gendarmes charged to take him, and a few hours 
afterwards he periſhed upon the ſame ſcaf- 
fold where he had facrificed ſo many victims. 
We muſt regret that his wound rendered 
him ſpeechleſs; we could have wiſhed to 
obſerve his ferocious ſpirit in its laſt extre- 
mity but the den was s cloſed, and we know 


3 Contbon, St. Juſt, and Le Bas, members of the committes 
of public ah 
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nothing-of the monſters but his actions and 

Tis eile 
Paris could 4 dif recover wen 
lis aſtoniſhinent at learning the ſudden down: 
fal of a man, who appeared, but the evening 
before, the abſolute maſter of France. This 
general opinion of his power was well calcu- 
lated to produce a backwardneſs and. inacti- 
vity in his enemies; nor can it be doubted, 
that he ruined himſelf by his blind impru- 
dence. He voluntarily embroiled himſelf with 
the committees, who would have been content 
with the ſubaltern credit he had permitted 
them to enjoy; he ſet a mark upon thoſe 
perſons who were to fall before him; he 
developed his defigns in a ſpeech delivered 
to the convention in the morning, and to the 
Jacobines in the evening, and yet he had 
taken no meaſures to render himſelf victo- 
rious in the conteſt. It was not thus that 
he conducted himſelf to overthrow the Gi- 
rondiſts. Circumſpect and prudent move- 
ments had preceded the conteſt of the 31ſt 
of May, 1793, and his enterprize was crown- 
ed with the moſt complete ſucceſs. In 
1794, he relied too much upon the terror 
which he had inſpired ; he miſcalculated the 
rapidity. of the ſuccours which he might expect 
from the attachment of the municipality of 
Paris 
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Paris and of the popular ſocieties; he re- 
flected not that the convention, as the depoſi- 
tory of the legal authority, could make war 
upon him with a promptitude that would 
render all his powers uſeleſs, unleſs he aſſem- 
| bled them before hand; above all, his hour 
was come. The timid hand of a young girl was 
' ſufficient to deſtroy Marat * at a time when he 
was calculating, in his bath, whether three or 
five hundred thouſand victims were ſtill neceſ- 
ſary for democracy. The error, the confu- 
ſion, perhaps, of a moment decided the ruin of 
Robeſpierre, at a time when every thing 
bent before him, and when he n W 


* 1 was a deen from Paris to the national conven- 
tion; he made himſelf remarkable, in the courſe of the revolu- 
tion, by his popular writings, and particularly by a paper called 
The Friend of the People. He ſpoke there like a madman, and 
always of blood and vengeance, He was killed by Charlotte 
Corday, on the 14th of July, 1793. They conſidered him as a 
martyr of democracy, and multiplied honours to his memory. 
The national convention- appeared in a grand train at his 
ſuneral proceſſion, and ordered, by a decree, that the remains 
of the hero ſhould be depoſited in the Pantheon. They be- 
lieved by this precaution that they had rendered him immortal 
and behold, at the end of two years, I think myſelf obliged, for 
the ſake of ſtrangers or of the riſing generation, when I mention 
Marat, to explain who that perſonage was! Robeſpierre dex. 
terouſly employed him to exaſperate the Girondiſts before the 
ziſt of May, and engage them in meaſures which rendered 
them unpopular. Robeſpierre liked the extravagancies of 
Marat, becauſe, in keeping a little below them, he believed 
himſelf a reaſonable fanatic. - IEF 

HE * - 
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of accelerating the progreſs of his authority, 
and ſhowing himſelf more arrogant. Cir- 
cumſtances ſtill more accidental than theſe 
have deſtroyed ſo many mighty villains, ſo 
many tyrants. Providence, when it will, ſports 
with theſe coloſſuſes of pride, and is pleaſed 
to overthrow them with a light breath, ſo to 
prove to their fooliſh adorers the weakneſs of 
the 1dol before whom they have fo humbly 
proſtrated themſelves. 

Robeſpierre looked to the tribunes, i in the 
ſitting of the gth of Thermidor, when the 
movements of the aſſembly began to alarm 
him; he looked for aſſiſtance and compaſſion 
to men whom he himſelf had trained to 
fury and carnage; they all remained un- 
moved. 

He experienced, on the ſame day, at the 
hall of the commune, another proof of the va- 
nity of the calculations of all popular leaders; 
and this trait is remarkable in the moral hiſ- 
tory of the Revolution. The procureur ge- 
neral of the commune of Paris had juſt re- 
ceived the decree of the convention, which 
placed all the municipal officers in a ſtate of 
outlawry ; he read it aloud in the midſt of a nu- 
merous aſſembly, and ſalſifying it immediately, 
comprized the tribunes in the act of proſcrip- 
tion, thinking by ſo bold a falſhood to excite 
them 
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them to arms and to vengeance; but the effect 


anſwered not the impoſtor s expectation; the 
aſſiſtants all fled, and in a moment the galleries 


were deſerted. Indignation belongs only to a 8 


ſentiment of pride, and this cannot be inſpired 
into men degraded by wickedneſs ; the inſo- 
lence of triumph is familiar to them, but never 
the courage of adverſity. 

Thus, a vigorous reſolution on the part of 
the convention diſperſed the impure ſatellites 
of the tyrant and of the tyranny, and on the 
morrow of the gth of Thermidor, we might 
have looked for that coloſſal power that had 
made France tremble, and have perceived only 
its runs. 

The fall of e was the ſignal 5 
the ruin of the Jacobins; their deſtruction 
was not legally decreed till the month of No- 


vember, 1794; but immediately after the gth 
of Thermidor, a member of the convention, 


accompanied by a flight guard, went to ſhut 
up the hall of their aſſembly, and laid the keys 
upon the table of the convention. Thus quietly 
and contemptibly ended a fociety, which, by 
its affiliations, had governed France, and kept 
under its yoke for many years, not only its own 
members, but alſo the repreſentatives of the 


nation, and all the depoſitaries of the conſti- 


tuted authority. 


The 
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The French legiſlators received compli- 
mentary addreſſes from all parts upon the 


juſtice which they had executed upon a man, 


who had made himſelf, by his crimes, the 


- maſter of his country; and theſe legiſlators, 


who had fo long crouched and trembled be- 
fore him, attributed to themſelves, for the tardy 
revolt, the ſpirit, and the ſoul, and the heart 
of the laſt Brutus: but Robeſpierre had not 
been Cæſar but for their weakneſs, and it was 
not the ſlavery of Rome that had animated 
them, but their own perſonal and imminent 
danger. 

A fingular ſjeticle was exhibited: i in the 
convention immediately after the fall of Robe 


ſpierre. His colleagues in the ſupreme 


committee, his comrades in crimes and in ty= 


ranny, endeavoured to raiſe a wall of ſeparation 
between themſelves and the man who was now 
no more; between their virtues and his ini- 
quity ; between their generous ſentiments and 
his perfidiouſneſs ; between their love of liberty 
and his ambitious defires; and among theſe 
honeſt perſons was a Collot d'Herbois, the 
ſanguinary decimator of the Lyoneſe, and the 
deſtroyer of their city; a Billaud Varennes, 
equally ferocious; and a Barrere, the ſhameleſs 
„ mouth-piece of all murders.” They had 
participated in the fury of the deſpot, and 
theſe 


theſe tygers began to fawn that they might 


be excuſed or forgotten in the general in- 
dignation. The ſudden change of theit lan- 


guage was marvellous; the logical Barrere 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this tranſition; he 


ſubſtituted at once ſentences of morality for 
blaſphemous maxims; he ſpoke in favour of 
moderation, and, without trembling, he praiſed 
juſtice and truth. This man had been heard 


to ſay, but fifteen days before, that the com- 
mittee, of which he was the organ, that com- 
mittee, the ſaviour of the ſtate, was coining 


money upon the Place de la Revolution *; now he 
was in extacies to think that the convention 


were about to make virtue the order of the day. 
Ne had continually inſiſted upon the great ad- 
vantage which the French Nation F derived 
from the union of authority in a few hands, 
the centralization of power; now he cried, 

that i was time to reſtore the adminiſtration to 
the general aſſembly of the repreſentatives ; 


that it was time to replace it in its true focus; 
that it was time to call out into uſeful action 


the fertile W all _ e ; _ 


* This was the 1 of — z the i n 
this horrible phraſe, that tranſlated ferocity into a bon - mot, ſig- 
nified ſimply, that by multiplying victims the committee had 
multiplied confiſcations, and of courſe the reſources of the re- 
venue. 
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ſelves in a very ſtrix 
en. Twill copy their own words. 
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mat war time; a favourite-expreſiion, I muſt 


obſetve, of all the orators of the aſſembly; but 


which Ras never been verified, {6 many delays 
of dving a little ood hive WINTER bees 
venawed, = 

Would you know more © ne che 


* of Robefpierre, who nevertheleſs op- 
Poſed him in the latter days of his authority? 


Would you know them without peruſing 
the dreadful recital of the crimes in which 
ey took an active part, a part in common 
With the other members of the ſupreme com- 


mittee? read only, in the journal of the de- 


bates, an altercation between Collot d' Herbois 
and Barrere; it was in the fitting of the 17th 
of September 1793, and they exhibited them- 

King and very original ſtile 


Barrere began by complaining of the falſe 
reports continually raiſed by ill-diſpoſed per- 


fons : 
_*c_'Tell theſe un ones, that if they 


e perſevete, we have a revolutionary plan in 


6 reſerve againſt them, and that the deſerts 
* of Guiana have long called for a popula- 
tion of confpirators. The committee waits 
for this meaſure, which will not long be 
« delayed, to deliver our territory, &c.” 
Hear Collot d'Herbois next: 


2 


N 
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. Las not pre ſaid he. 45 of Ba 


„Fring, this meaſure if 
« counter-revolutioniſts ep Iyes 3 this pu- 
7 niſpment, inſtead of terrifying th them | ay 
dend ef hopes. We muſt nat tranſport; 
ve muſt deſtroy all the conſpirators, anc and 


« = een K's the 1 = 
el 115 ; od by 


= « bury chem in the land of liberty ; it is ne- 


©, ceſſary that they ſhould be iwpriſ ned ; 

« that the place of their impriſonment auld 
| © be undermined, and hat a lighted. match 
A ſthqu}d always be ready to blow them up, 
jf they or their partiſans | ſhould dare to make 
any new attempts againſt the 3 
| « demand that this plan | be put i in | executio 
e throughout the republic.” 

The language of this bull-doy mützen 
| Bar rere : he immediatcly mage an ingenious 
a diſtinction, by which the honours of atrocity 
remain with him. Behold the literal "Ms of 


1 25 hwy of the debates : : 


* f.4i' fa +4 #& * 


1 


ce N nd "that the ſword of the uy muſt 


ec © lirike their heads; 'S- but he muſt oblerye; 
| ſpectec per- 


4 © - , 


| « ſons who hav not yet conſpired, but whoſe 


15 = 


1 ariſtocratical or monarchical Ar may 
* hereafter became very: e 


He con- 
| 200 
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cluded by demanding 1 the tranſportation of all 
thoſe who, fince the Toth of Auguſt 1792, had 
not ſhown themſelves attached t to'a a repub- 
lican government. N 
The diſcuſſion ended hefe, and the Dans 
54 buy, who did not chuſe to decide between the 
mine and the deſerts of Guiana, referred the 
queſtion to the committee of public ſafety. 
On the following day, however, Collot 
| d Herboĩs thought it neceſſary to juſtify his 
1 project. a little better; and to prove its ad- 
: E -., vantage over, the plan of Barrere, he obſerved, 
** that too great a number of veſſels would be 
wanted to tranſport forty thouſand citizens to 
the deſerts of Guiana, which might be em- 
ployed more profitably during we wit, © 
What a debate! what a controverſy ! the 
Corneille of the infernal ſpirits, if they have 
one, would find it a rich ſubject for moan 
dialog ve. 
| Yet theſe men, 4000 all the FOO bf 
Robeſpierre i in that committee, to which we 
cannot annex the title of public Ja Safety, with- 
out trembling with anger or ſhame, theſe 
| fanguinary aſſociates were ſupported by the 
_ aſſembly 1 in their inſolent pretenſions to the 
Public eſteem. Were they indebted for this 
favour at firſt to their hypocritical ſpeeches, or 
to the ſupport of their numerous friends, or 
to 
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to a habit of fear on the part of men diff poſed 
to judge of them without partiality ? It car 
not be decided with certainty, and nothing i is 
more indifferent ; but it ſhould not be for 
gotten, that one deputy, having lifted up his 
voice. againſt them, was declared a | caluniniator 
by a decree of. the aſſembly: they furiouſly 
Geimanded proofs of every article of accuſa- 
tion, and all were of public notoriety.” There: 
fore he replied, with reaſon, that thoſe proofs 
exiſted i in the bloody waters of the Loire, and 
in the ruins of Lyons, and in the grave, yet 
ſcarcely cloſed, where ſo many victims, in- 
nocent victims, were heaped together, and in 
all the crimes that this committee, inveſted | 
with the ſupreme authority, had permitted, or 
had not prevented *. The public opinion; 
however, ſoon Jealrea” itſelf loudly; the 
general cry made itſelf heard, and forced the 
aſſembly | to withdraw the veil that it wiſhed 
to caſt over thoſe abuſes of power, of which it 
had ſo long appeared a tranquil ſpectator. 
A decree of accuſation was particularly de- 
manded againſt the three members of the com- 
mittee of public ſafety, whom I have already 
mentioned. Collot d'Herbois, Billaud Vas 
rennes, and Barrere; ; it Was demanded that 


— 


Ses 8 ts 8 of the ae 1 have 3a 
mentioned, the deputy Le Cointre, of Verſailles. 
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ey thould be ſent * the faite {tibinat 
ch they had 1⁰ often employed to execute 


Weir horrible vengeance. . 


They had for their defenders and natürl. 


friends "all the deputies 1 to the el 
15 the Jacobins, a party ſenfib ly weakene 


linge the fall of Robeſpi pierre, but which wah 


not yet deftroyed. | 

This was undoubtedly the Bia + Sis Bi 
caution. t to the national convention ; ; and A 
ſecond equally weighty, though kept ſecret, 


may be referred to a 15 fear of recrimina- 


tion on the part of the. accuſed. It could not 


be doubted, that when driven to their laft 


hold, they would implicate with them the 
aſſembly itſelf : they might have maintained 
without art, and with ircefiſtible reaſoning, 


that their conduct had been traced by the le- 
| giſlators themſelves; they might have quoted 
the decree againſt ſuſpected perſons ; ; the de- 
cree againſt the enemies of the people; the 


decree | for a revolutionary army ; and they 
might have attempted to prove, that theſe 
decrees had encouraged and rendered Tawful 


| every kind of proſcription; 3 they might have 


pretended that the filence. of the conyention, 
the filence of its orators at the ſight of the 
exterminatipg Hiſtem adopted and followed 


by the committee of public fafety, tacitly ap- 


proved 
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proved that ſyſtem ; and they might haue com- 
mented upon the expreſſion of Carrier, who, 
when be was examined in the midit of ahh 
convention, boldly ſaid, thatif all the aſſembly 
were examined with the ſame ſtrictneſz, abt 
profident's bell and * pe” chevy alone could 
be acquitted, _ 

_ Theſe different motives which I EW: Fe 
ed out, and, perhaps, ſtill more, a popular-com- 
motion fomented by the Jacobins, determined 
the aſſembly to break off the examination af 
the three great criminals; and to deliver itſelf 
from all embarraſſment, it decreed their tranſ- 
portation beyond the ſeas. Such a violation- 
of every kind of principle was not approved; 
and the far greater part of the nation rouſed 
itſelf againſt ſo diſgraceful” a compromiſe 
with juſtice, che reſult of fear or of perſonal 
intereſt; yet, during the jarring intereſts of the 
moment, and the agitation of the public mind, 
this meaſure was not leſs dangerous. It Was 
wiſely remarked by Cardinal de Retz, that 
there are ſome ſituations, in Which it is im- 
pofſible not to commit errors. 

Very ſoon, another change of the wind il in- 
duced the aſſembly to repeal its ſentence, and 
decree, that the three criminals ſhould remain 
in France, and be tried at a diſtance: from Paris; 
but "_ ſecond diſpoſition could anly apply 
E 4 to. 
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to one of the t. re (Barrere) for the two others 
were already departed for Guiana. Let us 
Ware. them! let us leave them! Hiſtory will 
not perhaps regard them; ſhe will wiſh only 
to. ſignalize the crimes of the period, and as 
theſe will be profuſely aſſociated with the me- 
mory of their chief, ſhe will ſuffer the reſt of 
the banditti to be forgotten. The ſeconds of 
Robeſpierre floated for ſome time afterwards 
upon the mud, in the ſightofmen, but they ſoon | 
periſhed for ever, and the ſubalterns, who all 
with ſo much confidence expected a place in the 
annals of the revolution, they likewiſe, as well 
as ſo many others, were deceived. I know not 
what- preſident of the convention it was, who 
replied to the foreman of a deputation from 
the Fauxbourg Antoine, or Saint Antoine, 
& France, Europe, the whole univerſe, know 
% the part which you have taken in the tranſe 
* ad ians of the ioth of Auguſt, and poſte- 
« rity———.” I am ignorant whether the 
preſident thought thus, but afluredly the hero 
of the Fauxbourg went away convinced. _. 
The great victory gained by the convention 
in the beginning of Prairial (from the 20th to 
the 23d of May 1795) increaſed for a time the 
confidence and the authority of the better 
party in that aſſembly : a great diſcontent ex- 
iſted among thoſe deputies who were by habit 
and 
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and, character attached to violent ſyſtems 3 
among the Jacobins, who owed their credit 


to the reign of terror; and among the cm- 


manders of the populace, under whatever title. 


They already trembled at the tardy return of 
principles of juſtice; they repreſented to them» 
ſelves with fury the fall of their influence, and 


reſolving again to employ the arms of wicked - 


neſs, they ſtirred up the rabble of Paris, and 


a number of. workmea too ecaſily deceived; 


and this multitade, encouraged and led on by 
unknown chiefs, went with loud cries to de- 
| mand from the national convention, bread and 
the conſtitution of 1793. The mob quickly 


increaſed, the clamours augmented, andithe 


doors of the hall of the fittings having been 
forced, the furious. crowd ruſhed into the midſt 
of the afſembly, filled the avenues, and inſo- 
lently placed themſelves upon the ſeats of the 
legiſlators. The greater part of the deputies 
gradually withdrew, and by thus abandoning 
their preſident, gave him an opportunity of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf with more glory. He 
remained ſurrounded by the ungovernable po- 


pulace, almoſt alone, for we cannot reckon. as 


his aſſiſtants a ſmall part of the aſſembly, 
_ favourable in ſecret to the inſurrection, and 


who encouraged it by their looks. Theſe 


legiſlators, equally imprudent and treacherous, 
ſoon 


ſoon diſcovered themſelves, and abſurdly truſt- 
ing to the triumph of a giddy mob, proclaimed 
at its demand ſeveral mad decrees, all of which 
tended to the total diſſolution of government, 
and to re-eſtabliſh the tyranny of the men of 
| blood. Theſe decrees were preſented to the 
preſident, M. Boiffy d'Anglas, deputy for 
Ardeche, and the madmen imperiouſſy de- 
manded his ſignature. He refuſed; they inſiſt- 
ed, they threatened him; ſtill he refuſed: they 
held daggers to his boſom, and his firmnefs 
was not ſhaken ; they threw upon the table, 
which food before his chair, the head of one 
of his comrades, whom a horde of ruffians had 
juſt aſſaſſinated; they believed him moved, 

their efforts redoubled, and his refiſtance was 
not weakened. Another member of the con- 
vention (M. Vernier, deputy for Jura) oc- 
eupied for a moment the place of M. d'Anglas; 
they hoped that his age might render him more 
timid, and the ſame menaces were ineffectu- 
ally employed. 

In the meantime, the Waisen guards of 
many of the ſections, informed of the danger 
to which the convention was expoſed, put 
themſelves in motion, and conducted by two 
deputies &, who diſplayed much firmneſs, they 


* Legendre and /nguis 
| diſperſed, 
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dilperſed, in a fe minutes, a Hiultitüdde allem 
bled Without order and without plan, that had 
lately appeared fo formidable. The conven- 
= thought it right to proceed with rigour 


gainſt thoſe dep uties who had ſhown them 

elves friendly to "ihe inſurrection and to the 
inſurgents, Many of them were ſent pr 
ſoners to a fortreſs, and ſeven others tried, and 


| condemned to death. They were made ap- 


ar before a council of war, on the frivolous 
pretext that their conduct was the cauſe or 
the effect of an armed riot. The convention, 
always talking of rules and of principles, has 


never failed to have recourſe to deſpotic miea- | 


ſures ; and on this occaſion, in order to attain 
its end more ſpeedily, it had the RIG 
tried by dragoons and huſſars. 

There had been a previous popular com- 
motion on the 12th of Germinal (April iſt 


1795) but it had been eaſily ſuppreſſed; and 


the convention attributing it to the inſtipation 
of many of its own members, faddenly de- 
creed their impriſonment. . They were not 
Heard, they were not examitied, nor were they 


ſent before any tribunal, Their captivity fi 


continues after eight months have elapſed, 
and when they wrote to the aſſembly, the af- 
ſembly refuſed to read or to open their letters. 
The greater part of theſe men Had been for- 


merly 
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merly connected with Robeſpierre. and with 
the Jacobins, the nation therefore took, no 
intereſt i in their fate, and perhaps they did hot 
deſerve any; but when authority thus makes 
uſe of force, when it mocks at all the forms 
that ſhould protect individual ſafety with re- 
gard to the guilty, can innocence itſelf be. 
tranquil ? 5 

At length another N is N che 
convention announces that it will complete 
its own purification, and appoints commiſ- 
fioners, who are to examine the complaints 
raiſed againſt. the greater part of the procon- 
ſuls ſent from that aſſembly to exerciſe ſu- 
preme authority in the departments. Theſe 
commiſſioners are heard, and the convention, 
which had ſo often paſſed decrees of accuſa- 
tion upon mere ſuſpicion, now fell into. the 
other extreme, and patiently liſtened to the 
moſt diſgraceful details of the conduct of i its 
deputies. It is neceſſary to go through this 
fcandalous ſcene in the Journal of the debates; 
it is neceflary to read this ſucceſſion of infa- 
mous . crimes, which were expoſed before an 
aſſembly. of. legiſlators, and of which many of 
its members were then declared guilty. Per- 
ſecutions were enumerated, oppreſſions of every 
kind, arbitrary condemnation, levies of money 


that, were neyer accounted for, and in the 
number 


— 
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ſhould be pointed out, and I ſhall literally 
copy the language of the n * 3 


and decrees. 4 


Two legiſlator deputies, i Raj 
dae department, were accuſed of having, in 
« their orgies, diſpoſed of the: lives and for- 
Moons of citizens, and of having, when 


«® they aroſe from them, outraged decency.” 
One of theſe was ſeparately reproached 
with “ having made the ſcaffold a tribune 
for harangues; of having compelled the 
« citizens to aſcend it, during a ceremony, and 
« ſhed the blood of their relations; and of 
having burnt the brain of a e in the 
« priſons of Fontenay. 52005 5 
Another legiſlator bee was, accuſed 
of having expoſed for four and twenty hours 


a) 


© the dead body of an old man, the father of 


o 


* 


eleven children. This proconſul, it was 
added, was conſtantly in the taverns, diſ- 
gracing the national repreſentation by the 
manner in which he proſiatutes his cha- 

0 “ racter. 
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number of theſe crimes, almoſt wearying by 
their monotony, Ade wee ſome of a re- 
Aurkable meanneſs, which were denounced 
to the fame tribune from whence war was 
declared againſt ſo many nations 
What a contraſt!. It is of perten to the ; 
train of my refle&ions; that the principal traits 


N 
: 
| 
| 


One aas in 1 of a 
2 ne; a houſe to be pulled down he- 
* cauſe he ſaw-battlements upon it. Onggf 
* the workmen was killed. Well, replied he, 
* when he was told of it, with a ſmile, which 
the accuſers leave to be conceived, is that 
All let the people be made egſy. Atlaſt 
* he himſelf f aſhſted in de 2 well and 
* a barn.” 
There was a legiſlator a. 
* who ſaid at Rheims, that the ſon might kill 
«© his father, and the. father his ſon, if they 
« were not at the height of the revolution. 
e In an incurſion which he made to Cantal, 
* he deſtroyed all the croſſes; he ſnatched a 
golden one from the neck of a woman, who - 
was then ſuckling a child, and between 
two others he had a labourer of fourſcore 
< guillottined. He faid at Cahors, that 
e France would be popular enough with 
e twelve millions of inhabitants; and to quiet 
ce the apprehenſions of famine, which alarmed 
* the citizens of Cahors, he ſaid to them, in 
« a full popular aſſembly, make yourſelf 
e .caſy, twelve millions af men will be enough 
ee for France, the reſt may be killed, and then 
e you will have no ſcarcity of provifions'.” _ 
Another legiſlator was accuſed of having 


6. taken an hundred thouſand livres from the 
J « ports 


- 
= 


„ — 7 maten amen 


ce port-folio of a — ne * 
had condemned to death. 
Another, of having had Nag im- 
«;tirifoned, that he might make hiaſclf 
« maſter of her. perſonals.” 


Another legillator was base of Nenn 


« written the following letter to a popular 


“ ſociety; © You demand a good man, a true 
6 FJacobin; you. have Ingrand; you may do 


« every thing with him ; you may overthrow 
« all, deſiroy all, denounce all, 2 al 


« baniſh all, guillottine al.. 
Another legiſlator proconſ ul was acouſel 
„ of having committed every kind of exceſs, 


«and of having, by his atrocious and ſan- 


« guinary conduct, rekindled the war of La 
« Vendee, and particularly of having preci- 

<< pitated into the Loire two thouſand men, 
« who had ſurrendered themſelves * the 
« faith of an amneſty.” 

Another legiſlator was n among 
other ſanguinary traits, with “ diſplaying 
* his ſavage character, by having 2 little 
« guillottine made, with which he eut off 
the head of all the poultry ſerved up to his 
% table.” 

Another was reproached ah boaſting, 
that * he wiſhed to drink blood. 

Another was accuſed © n. ene er 


the 


& 


- 
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« the authors of the | maſſacres of the 
„ 2q and 2d of September, and of having 


«fi gned the circular letter, by . which the 


„departments were exhorted to follow 


c the ex mple of that horrible tranſaction.“ 


This was the ſame who was likewiſe accuſed 
„ of having committed many thefts, among 

others, of having ſtolen a gold ring and 
„ 4 rich agate ;\ whilſt he was in the com- 
« mane; of having broken the ſeals and 
4 taken out the valuable effects. 

A legiſlator and proconſul in a department 


0 complained, that he had found too much 
e mildneſs in the old ſanguinary committee 
of public ſafety, and wrote that, if the 

« revolutionary government had not tied 


ee his hands, he would have made a fine 
.« fricaſſee of ariſtocrats ; but that they hou 
«loſe nothing by this delay.” | 

To conclude, another deputy legiſlator was 


-accufed © of having propoſed in a popular 


« ſociety, and carried an addreſs to the 
« convention, to demand the death of all 
« the right fide of that aſſembly.” This 
was the ſame man who, at a national ſale, 
had all the valuable effects carried to his 


houſe at his own price, * declaring that 


« he would have thoſe. perſons . 
ce "Ro ſhould dare to overbid him.” The 
8 reporter, 
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reporter, whilſt he refuſed to recount all 
the obſcenities of which this depiny had 
been guilty, added however, He con- 
« ſtantly made uſe of the moſt indecent lan- 


„ guage towards women. One day, after 
“ having harangued thoſe who were preſent 


« in terms of the moſt groſs brutality, he 


« 


=.) 


© ple; he obliged mothers to bring their 


« daughters to the popular ſociety, where 


© they were always ſpectators of the moſt 


“ indecent ſcenes, and where they heard or 


<* ſaw whatever can be conceived moſt infa- 
« mous and moſt atrocious.” | 
I I have not annexed the names to this 


| nomenclature of legiſlators ; he who is curious 
may find them in the journal of the debates ; 
there, perhaps, they will be more -loſt than 


in this work, and I do not love to concern 
myſelf with the puniſhment of men, {till leſs 
when it might reflect upon their families. 


I have only cited names already famous; and 


whenever I have made an exception for 
obſcure ones, it has been for an action that 


might diſplay them honourably, or at . 


without diſgrace. 

Many other members of the te con- 
vention occupy a place in the report of which 
I have quoted the principal pon z but enough 

* F „ 


exhibited himſelf naked before all the peo- 


on 
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has been faid,-and-it has not been my own: 
pen that I have employed 1 in en diguſting 
tranſcripts. TP f 

Will it be deve chat che F 
crimes of a Carrier and of - a Lebon could 
raiſe themſelves, even to a great height, 
above theſe horrors? Both of thefe men 
periſhed upon the ſcaffold, after a trial, of 
which the dreadful details will remain pre- 
ferved in the hiſtories of the time. 

We may judge, after this, in what rank to 
place the inſtigators, or protectors at leaſt, 
of ſo many crimes, Robeſpierre, Marat, 
Couthon, St. Juſt, and. rhe others, Who 
have already felt the ſtroke of divine ven- 
geance. 

Behold then the maſters who have govern- 
ed France, who have made her laws, who 
have formed her ſpirit and her character þ. 
Was there ever a more legitimate cauſe of 
failure? and the citizens, who have fled. 
before theſe ſanguinary hordes, it matters not 
at what period, have been all condemned 
to loſe. their property and their lives! What 
injuſtice ! Finally, and can it be thought of. 
without indignation, theſe are the men 
charged with the office of accuſations and 
indictments ; men, whoſe colleagues we have 
deſcribed, and the national convention has. 
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| Gaſt out of its boſom; theſe are the very men 


who formed the ſmall majority that became 


the cauſe and the ſignal of the death of Louis 


XVI; yet they continue to talk of juf 
vengeance ; this is the adopted phraſe ; and 
the ſame tribunal that has declared the 
iniquity of the judges 12 values their ſuf- 
Ra ” 


The convention reftved but ſlowly to 


make a public avowal of the ſcandalous con- 
duct of ſo many of its members. In the 
ſitting of the 4th of Fructidor (2 iſt of Au- 
guſt 1794) at a time when only Robeſpierre 
and three of his companions had been pro- 
ſcribed; at a time when the exterminators of 
ſo many departments appeared in the aſſem- 
bly, and forty other deputies, diſtinguiſhed 
afterwards with horror or with indignation 


by the legiſlative body it{elf ; at that time 


an orator of the afſembly expreſſed himſelf 
thus: It is impoſſible that we ſhould not 


{© all love each other; the picture of this 


* unanimity will be affecting! for myſelf, I 


lay no reſtriction upon my thoughts; I 


0 believe that all the members of the con- 


vention are pure. A. theſe words the whole 
aſſembly roſe, by a ſpontaneous movement, and 
 ®þplauded a long time. © He are all pure l. 
What an unanimous and reciprocal compli- 

FF © ment | 
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ment! And were they ſo then? and were 
they ſo even after the expulſion that was ſo 
celebrated ? and could they hide from, them- 
{elves the reproaches which poſterity will 
make them? Poſterity will demand more 
freely than us, if it was not the whole con- 
vention that adopted, ſometimes with humility, | 
frequently with enthuſiaſm, the projects of 
the ſupreme committee; if it did not diſpute | 
with the hireling tribunes the honour of 
applauding the hypocritical ſpeeches of Ro- 
beſpierre ; if it did not riſe ſpontaneoully, in 
ſign of reſpect and admiration, at hearing re- 
volutionary principles, which ſerved as har- 
bingers to ideas and proſcriptions the moſt 
ferocious ; if it was not the whole convention 
that every day beheld an indefinite number 
of innocent victims periſh, without permitting 
itſelf, with all its power, I will not lay a 
remark, but a fimple groan | but a ſimple 
expreſſion of commiſeration and of pity. A 
direct oppoſition to the will of a maſter might 
have been dangerous; but e s 
ſtill remained. I knew a man, firſt miniſter 
of a king, and as proud as you are, who was 
not aſhamed to uſe this language to obtain 
the life of a ſingle individual. Ah Meſ- 
4 fieurs ! (ſaid be) not before you alone, but 
60 before the moſt humble, the moſt obſcure 
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* of the Citizens of Paris, 1 bow myſelf; I 
« caſt myſelf on my knees to demand, that 
« neither to M. de Bezenval, nor to any one, ; 
« you will exerciſe a rigour anyways ſuch as 
e been reported to me. Juſtice ought to 
« be enlightened, and a ſentiment of baun | 
< muſt always accompany her.“ 

And in arother point more worthy of notice, 
has it not beheld women, acquitted or ſpared 
by the revolutionary tribunal, devote themſelves, 
without heſitation, to certain death, by only 
reproaching the judges with the condemnation 
of a ſon, of a huſband, or of a father? Ge- 
nerous victims of a paſſionate emotion, of an 
emotion ſo praiſeworthy and ſo natural, receive 
the homage which I refaſe to the men, who, 
in their character of repreſentatives of the 
people, were become the children of the na- 
tion, the fathers of their country, and who, 
forgetful of theſe dear ties, forgetful of the 
duties that they impoſe, maintained a filence, 
a dreadful filence, at the fight of ſacrifices 
the moſt impious, at the fight of executions 
the moſt barbarous, and in the midſt of 
ſtreams of blood that flowed around them! 
They are conſpirators, ariſtocrats, enemies of 
the republic. Behold what was faid of 
theſe victims in the French ſenate, that 
they might be forgotten; that they might 


be. left without defence and without pro- 
72 | tection; 
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tection : and yet that ſenate could not be 


| Ignorant that the tribunal of blood, every day 


more confident in its authority, and every 
day more prodigal of crimes, had at length 
learnt to deſpiſe even the appearance of doubt, 
even the formalities of a trial. Your name? 
your age? Theſe were the queſtions pro- 
poſed to the miſerable victims who were 


brought before it, and the inferna! aſſembly 


limited its buſineſs to making a regiſter of 


death. Such was the audacity of the judges ; 


and at this time Robeſpierre and his aſſociates 
had reached that period of the tyranny, when 
a look, a ſign, a word, ſerved as a pretext for 
proſecution ; and they ſported fo, in their 
power, with life and death, that habituating 
themſelves to cruelty, and abandoning them- 
ſelves, without conſtraint, to their own diſpo- 
ſitions, that at laſt they condemned from paſſion 
for revenge, almoſt to fill a place in the eaſt; 
and all this paſſed in the preſence, and under 
the eyes of the legiſlators of France. 

The convention would willingly account 
for this long forbearance, by the fear inſpired 
by that man whoſe authority it had itſelf 
prepared; and nothing can more clearly 
prove how much it is aſhamed of that con- 


duct; for the acknowledgment of great weak - 


neſs 1s painful, But this Robeſpierre, who 
"3 finca 


— 
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fince his fall ſerves. as an excuſe for every 
thing, he had rivals in cruelty in the aſſem- 
bly, men who imitated, and ſometimes even 
ſurpaſſed him in oppreſſion. A decree of 
accuſation would have been paſſed againſt all 
the ſeventy-three members, who had ſecretly 
ſigned a proteſt againſt the tyranny exerciſed 
on the 31ſt of May, if Robeſpierre had not 
declared himſelf againſt the meaſure; Did 
they wiſh to, ſhow themſelves more cruel 
than Robeſpierre, to flatter him, and make 
him ſometimes enjoy the pleaſure of greatneſs 
of ſoul? 

They exaggerate now the dangers to which 
they would have been expoſed in uniting 
themſelves with the popular indignation, or 
deciding it by a reſolute and noble movement: 
but ſome of the deputies were heard, on more 
than one occaſion, to expreſs generous ſenti- 
ment with ſafety ; they might then ſafely have 
riſen in a maſs to ſupport them ; and this was 
not done. I doubt not, and there are others 
who well know, that Robeſpierre himſelf was 
aſtoniſhed at ſo much weaknels ; and aſſuredly, 
if the aſſembly had ſometimes eſpouſed the 
cauſe of humanity before him, it would have 
expoſed itſelf leſs than in imitating the re- 
ſignation of the Roman ſenators at the arri- 
val of the Gauls, as it had fo arregantly pro- 
oz F 4 miſed 
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miſed before-hand, . Did you really believe 


that Robeſpierre would have decimated you? 
Repreſehtatives of the nation? Do you be- 
lieve that he would have attempted it, if you 
had denounced the horrible actions, and the 
execrable conduct of that tribunal of blood 


called revalutionary? if you had faid, in full 


aſſembly, a few words upon a ſubject to. ſe- 


rious, upon the arbitrary impriſonment of one 
or two hundred thouſand citizens, and upon 
the cruelties of every kind executed by the 


proconſuls in the provinces ? Do you believe 
that Robeſpierre would have decimated you, 
if you had named commiſſioners to enquire 
-into the interior diſcipline of the priſons ? 
and when you ſhould have learnt the crimi- 
nal inſolence and tne abominable tyranny of 
the jailers of the - concierge and of the in- 
ſpectors; when you ſhould have learnt theſe 
barbarities, theſe trains of atrocities, ſo many 
wretches might not, perhaps, have been for- 


gotten in their dungeons; ſo many wretches 


might not have experienced the horrors of 
famine, the frenzy of deſpair and rage inſpired 
by feeble cries and uſeleſs groanings; ſo many 
-wretches might not, perhaps, have been ſe- 
pulchred alive under thoſe deep vaults that 
ſeparated their dwelling from the world. 


An e. of explaining upon theſe 
iniquitous 
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iniquitous judges, and their ſhameleſs conduct, 
naturally preſented itſelf the day when a de- 
puty made the following motion: 

I demand that the national convention 
« decree, that the revolutionary tribunal * | 
e not ceaſed to deſerve well of its country.” 

What anſwer. was made to this propoſition | * 
| Behold, once more, the literal account re- 

corded in the journal of the ſittings. - 

Another deputy expreſſed himſelf ' a5 : 
« Since the revolutionary tribunal never can 
« have loſt the effeem of good citizens; ſince 
„ juſtice and the moſt pure zeal for the revo- 
« lution dictate all its judgments, I demand 
the previous queſtion upon the motion 
« of my colleague.” * Applauded. Applanaea? 
What a word! what a ſentence! 

I ought to remark here, that neither the 
ſeventy-three deputies impriſoned for their 
proteſt againſt the tranſactions of the 31ſt of 
May, nor the deputies then outlawed, were at 

this time in the aſſembly; they were not 
allowed ta reſume their functions till three 
months after the gth of Thermidor, but their . 
places had been partly filled by ſupplemental 
members; theſe reproaches therefore will al- 
ways apply to an aſſembly compoſed of from 
fix to ſeven hundred deputies; and a ſmall 
number of honourable exceptions will not 
ward 
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7% 
ward off the ſevere judgment of hiſtory and 


of poſterity. The facility with which Robe 
ſpierre was overthrown makes a ſtrange con- 
traſt, even now, with that imaginary * bulk 
which fear attributes to him; and how will it 


appear at a greater diſtance ? But the duties 
of the repreſentatives of a people, the duties 


of men inveſted with the confidence of a na- 


tion, will not change ; and it is by this immu- 


table code that men in public life, and the 


whole conduct of the legiſlators of F rance, 
will be examined. 


Was it Robeſpierre likewiſe who compelled 
his colleagues originally to difcover themſelves 
in acts of oppreſſion foreign to the great re- 


volutionary meaſures and policy of the ty- 
rant? It was by their own will that they in- 


terpreted the word emigrant in its moſt rigo- 


rous ſenſe, and extended its application in a 


* It was a Coryphæus of the moderate party, of the Gironde 
party (Buzot), who propoſed the decree of the 23d of October, 
1792, which proſcribed all emigrants without diſtinction; and 
it was one of the principal actors in the revolution of the 


31ſt of May (Tallien) who made this equitable obſervation 


in vain. 

'« T think (ſaid he) that the diſcuſſion has been determined 
« too eaſily. Under the word emigrants you may include wo- 
% men, and children, and old men, who have been forced by their 
relations to quit France. 2 % he word emigrants, there pre, 
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manner the moſt unjuſt “*; it was by their 
don 


an 
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own choice that they adopted all the treachery 


propoſed to them to enrich the revenue at the 


expence of private fortunes; it was by their 
own free will, by their own. ignorance, that 
the ruinous ſyſtem of the aſſignats was pre- 
pared; it was they themſelves, upon the 


report of one of their colleagues, a ſtranger 


to the commanding committee, who ſent to 
the revolutionary tribunal, and conſequently 
to death, forty fermiers-general, forty fathers 
of families, upon pretexts the moſt frivolous, 


upon objections againſt their accounts, of 


which a man in the ſmalleſt degree converſant 
with buſineſs muſt in an inſtant have diſco- 
vered the malice and the falſehood ; it was 
by their own will, that, rigorous, always ri- 
gorous in the exerciſe of their power, they 
drove away from the hoſpitals, without pen- 
ſions, without reſources, all the religious, who 
had conſumed their lives in relieving the fick, 
and in comforting the dying; it was by their 


« muſt not find a place in this decree; for it is the fugitive 
“ and rebellious Frenchmen who are in arms. againſt their 
country that you wiſh to puniſh, and not the mere emigrants; 
« you will one day be obliged 30 eſtabliſh this diſtinction. I 
ie demand that the word emigrants be replaced by © the fugi- 
« tive and rebellious Frenchmen”.” (Murmur: J. 

The members of the convention have frequently changed 
characters, and oppoſite opinions of right and wrong have at 
intervals difinguiſhed the men of different parties. 
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own taſte that they applauded, that they 
laughed at the recital of inſults laviſhed upon 
the miniſters of religion. And behold the 
ſtyle aſſumed to amuſe them by one of their 
colleagues, proconſul in a department, and 
afterwards one of the molt zealous accuſers 
of Robeſpierre and his comrades. 

“Citizen colleagues, fixty-four refractory 
« prieſts were living together in a large 
public building in the midſt of this town. 
I was informed of this. I ordered them 
4 to be tied two and two, and made them 
“ in this manner paſs through the town to 
a houſe of impriſonment. This new kind 
c of monſters, which had before never been 
« expoſed for the amuſement of the people; 
ce produced a good effect, and the cries of 
cc ove la republigue, reſounded in the air 
« by the fide of hi herd of black cattle. 
e Inform me of the deſtination I muſt give 
« to theſe five dozen animals, whom J have 
c expoſed for the public amuſement, The 
& comedians of the guards were charged to 
« eſcort them.“ 

It was not Robeſpierre, he who ſo oftenta- 
tiouſly came forwards to burn the emblem 
of atheiſm; it was not Robeſpierre that 
enjoined the repreſentatives of the nation to 


aſſemble in the metropolitan church, there ta 
confecratg 


8 
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conſecrate the public worſhip of reaſon, and 


to be preſent at the triumphal pomp of that 


profane inauguration; it was not he who 
commanded the convention ſo tumultuouſly 
to welcome the biſhop of Paris and all his 
clergy, when they preſented themſelves in 
form, in the midit of the French ſenate, to 
renounce their faith, to throw off their ſacer- 
dotal office, and break their religious vows 
in the moſt. conſpicuous manner; it was 
not he, it was not Robeſpierre, who enjoined 
the convention to grant the honours of the 
ſitting, and give the fraternal kiſs to a ſwarm 
of ſchool boys, who came to repeat their 
blaſphemies, and to diſplay a preſumptuous 
indifference and a ridiculous contempt for the 
apinions of their fathers; the ſcandalous 
ſcene of the goth of Brumaire (November 
20th, 1793) was not ordered by Robeſpierre, 
when the ſection of l' Unite came to ſwear 
before the convention, to acknowledge no 
worſhip but that of reaſon, no deity but 
liberty. Ve ſwear it, we ſwear it, was cla- 
moured from all parts, and the Ball re-echaed" 
with applauſes. 
Robeſpierre indeed preſerved a kind of des) 
cency in his conduct and morals; it was not 
therefore to pleaſe him that ſo many of the 
legiſlators attected a contempt for all decorum : 
- I. doubt 
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1 doubt whether he would have encouraged 


them to decree, as they often did, the honours 
of the bulletin to ſo many indecent letters, 


and in particular to this, figned by two of 
their colleagues then on a miſſion in the pro- 


vinces. 
„ Behold, citizens our e 


e great moral triumph, not over eccleſiaſtical 
* mummeries, for they no longer exiſt in this 
<* country, but over a prejudice not leſs deeply 
* rooted. We have formed a revolutionary 
* tribunal here upon the model of that at 
ce Paris, and we have ourſelves nominated all 
« the members, except him who muſt cloſe 
e the proceedings, the guillottiner. We 


ce wiſhed to leave the patriots of Rochefort ze 
« glory of freely ſhowing themſelves the aven- 


gers of the republic.” Here followed the 
account of a diſpute. in the popular ſociety for 
the preference. The deputies continue: We 


have proclaimed the patriot Ance guillottiner, 


* and invited him to dine with us to receive 
* his commiſſion, and pour out a libation in 


« honour of the republic. We expect that 


* the judges themſelves will in a few days 


« give this practical proof of the patriotiſm, 


« which has made him riſe fo much above 
« theſe prejudices, which it has always been 
« the intereſt of kings and tyrants to ſupport, 


66 to 
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« to nouriſh all the ſocial inequalities upon 
which their power is eſtabliſned. | 


How often has the national comventitt! 
when left entirely to itſelf, excited, by its ap- 


plauſes, ſimilar inſults to the old ſentiments of 


honour, and to principles of morality reſpected 
by all nations? It is true, the cognizance of 
great crimes, and the circumſtantial detail of 
acts of oppreſſion and barbarity, were reſerved 
for the committee of public fafety, and for 
Robeſpierre in particular; but were not the 
correſpondence of the deputies with their de- 


partments, and the general clamour and the 


univerſal indignation enough to inſtru and 
to awaken the convention? If the atrocious 


/ 


crimes committed in ſo many towns and pro 


vinces of France were not minutely deſcribed,” 
ſtrong traits of them, at leaſt, were announced 
in the national aſſembly, long before the fall 
of Robeſpierre: then indeed ſilence was ob- 


ſerved. Did not Collot d' Herbois himſelf, in a 
ſpeech which he delivered from the tribune, 


after his return from Lyons, addreſs his col- 


leagues i in words expreſſing his full confidence. 
in their revolutionary feelings and thoughts. 
He gave them an account of his fanguinary 
miſſion, and faid, «© your commiſſioners be- 
* lieved it poſſible to deſtroy all the condemn- 


* ed conſpirators in one day. Which of you, - 


& citizens, in the place of your colleagues, 
« would 
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« would not have. wiſhed to hold the light« 
e ning to annihilate then all at a ſingle ſtroke? 
« which of you, but would have wiſhed to give 


* ſuch a movement to the ſcythe of death that 


« it might mow then down all at once? 

And the lie was not given to this Collot, ſo 
convinced of the barbarity of all tlie ſenators 
his colleagues; he was not contradicted, he 
was not interrupted; from the height of the 
public tribune, he tranquilly abandoned him- 


ſelf to all the impure licentiouſneſs of his 


oratory. | 
No, it is not i in the maſs that the 1 

convention can defend itſelf. It will attempt 

this in vain, whether by connecting itſelf with 


Robeſpierre, or ſeparating itſelf from him; 


and the men of whom that aſſembly is com- 
poſed muſt neceſſarily look to their indivi- 
dual fortunes before the tribunal of public 
Opinion. | | 
However, and it is time to remark it, the 
fall of Robeſpierre became the ſignal of a new 


ſyſtem. The public fixed their attention up- 


on the dreadfal aſſemblage of ſo many crimes 
ordained or committed in the name of the ſu- 
preme authority ; they ventured to ſpeak of 
them, they ventured to deſcribe them, and the 
indignation ſo long compreſſed at length ex- 
ploded. Even the loweſt claſſes of the people 
appeared 
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| appear to partake of theſe ſentiments; and the 
condemnation of a ſyſtem of ferocity, deteſted 
by all Europe, was as ſudden as it was ſtriking. 
The priſons were opened ; hope reviyed there,; 
and ſeveral deputies honourably diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the zeal with which they became 
the interceſſors for oppreſſed innocence. The 
revolutionary tribunal ſurvived this commotion; 
but its conſtitution was modified; human 
beings were ſubſtituted in the place of thoſe 
judges and juries who had clad themſelves in 
the ſkin of the tyger, and the ſentences of 
the tribunal aſſumed a ne character. The 
convention, by a laudable ſhame, caſt upon one 
man, who was now no more, all the tyrannical 
oppreſſions, and ſanguinary barbarities, of 
which the different orders of citizens had ſo 
long been the ſport and the miſerable victims: 
and if the nation, by an entire confidence, had 
encouraged this kind of repentance, if it had 
been able, if it had been willing to have en- 
couraged it, the deſire of public eſteem might 
perhaps have ſucceeded in the French ſenate 
to thoſe paſſions that had governed it till then. 
This is not an exaggeration, the pyblic eſteem, 
fupported by the attractions of novelty, would 
have become to men the leaſt prepared for 
its enjoyment, an object of purſuit and of de- 
fire: and at firſt every thing appeared to an- 
vol. II. G nounce 
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5 


nounce ſo fortunate a revolution. But re- 


proaches for the paſt were haſtily annexed to 


the encomiums on the th of Thermidor; and 


nours PR a marked reformation, kept 
themſelves | or if they heſitated, ſoon re- 
lapſed to theis old opinions, and fell again — 5 


the yoke of their character. 


The aſſembly in its progreſs felt thee dif- | 
ferent impulſes, and in the midſt of reparations 
the moſt meritorious, it frequently returned toits . 
old ſpirit of injuſtice or of rigour. Still openly 
profeſſing maxims of tyranny, it has never diſ- 
played that fulneſs of morality which attracts 


and gives ſecurity for confidence. It has re- 


nounced the confiſcations decreed by a ſan- 
guinary tribunal ; it has reſtored the property 
of the condemned to their families; but it has 
withed to take away their patrimony from the 
relations of emigrants, in the name of the fu- 


ture rights of their children and grand-chil- 


dren. Admirably had it conducted the war 
by its committees ; but it has taken no notice 


of the unbounded peculations that have drain- 
ed the reſources of the public treaſure : it has 


deſtroyed the law of the maximum; but when 


that meaſure had ſunk the value of aflignats, 
by an unparalleled fall, it gave no attention to 


LL 1 the 
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che miſerable/ Atwation, to the dreadful difttefs 
of the annaitants and other creditors f the 
fate. Ah! never an emotion of pity, at'leat 
never one that availed'! And Quiber6n ! Qui- 
beron'! that name Which recalls with viaory 
the judicial maſſacre of ſo many priſoners; 
which recalls with victory that calm ven- 
peance, when the number of victims was hoy 
calculated, and even now femains unknown. 
0 you whom I have already wm" 
Henry ! when you governed France, even 
at the very time when you contended for your 
crown againſt uſurpers, againſt enemies with- 
out pity, you feartd to ſhed the blood of your 
fellow -citizens, even on the field of victory; 
yes, when the leaguers, combined with the 
ttoops of Spain, gave way before your tri- 
umphant ſoldiers at the battle of Ivry, you 
ran through the ranks, repeating, © Spure the 
French! Spare the French!“ And in the ful- 
neſs of your authority, it was with your own 
hand that you wrote theſe words, God bas 
given me my ſubjetts to guard as my children.” 
—O Henky ! good Henky ! ke thy vene- 
rable ſhade pardon me, that I have permitted 
myſelf to call upon thee in the midſt of the 
dreadful ſpeQacle, whoſe melancholy detail 
I have rapidly paſſed over! But in ſpeaking 
of the tyranny, the image of a humane hero, 
8 a benevolent and generous prince, ſuddenly 
G 2 appeared 
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appeared to me; I believe that I diſtinguiſhed 
it at the other extremity of the ſcene, and * 
iporiful attention was arreſted before it. 
At length, and it muſt not be ene 
that this was four months after the fall of 
Robeſpierre, four months after the gth- of 
Thermidor, an orator of the committee of 
general ſafety was peaceably heard, in the 
midſt of the convention, when, eager to re- 
pulſe a terrible injury done to that committee 
by the journaliſts, he expreſſed himſelf in ** 
nds terms. . 
I come (ſaid he) in the name of os 
« committee of general ſafety, to give the lie, 
N in the moſt formal manner, to the calum- 
„ nious and royaliſt account inſerted ſome 
days ſince in the public journals, and re- 
« peated with a kind of ſolicitude at leaſt re- 
« .prehenfible. The committee is there re- 
« preſented as having appointed tutors to the 
c children of Capet confined in the Temple, 
* and of having extended its almoſt paternal 
cares 79 watching. over their exiſtence and 
their education.” 
The orator then entered upon the ſubjeck, 
and concluded thus: © By this account it may 
be ſeen, that the committee of general 
* ſafety had nothing in view, but the diſ- 
charge of an office committed to their vi- 
£ gilance; that it has been 4 — to every 


« idea 
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« idea of 'meliorating the captivity of ibe abila 
« . dren of Capet, or of appointing them in- 
<«iFftruftors. The committees: and the con- 
vention know how to ſtrike off the heads 
of kings; but they know not s to eduæ 
« cate their children + £041 27108 
Behold what was ſaid in the cabs aſſem- 
bly, the 143th of Frimaire, the third year of 
the republic; behold what Was n ie 
tiently, _ . Ter ON 
This chikd: is „dead; the: dgl. object 
without doubt, of the ſingular juſtifications of 
the committee of general ſafety. He had! 
only time enough to perceive the firſt glim 
mering of his high fortune, to make him feel 
more cruelly his fall; to make him ſuffer with 
aſtoniſhment the debaſement, the rigour, the 
inhuman treatment to which his innocent life 
was ſubjected. He had not to alleviate this 
pains the conſolations of a fond father, nor tlie 
tender careſſes of an idolizing mother. He 
found himſelf alone in the midſt of his tears 
and complaints; and the regards of pity, the 
Taft ſupport of the moſt abje& of mortals, of 
the moſt abandoned, and of * — 
were taken away from hum. . bag 
Alas! will it be believed, wy the ſeverich 
ererblfed wurde an unha ppy prince was con- 
tinually increaſing; and that, latterly, his brutal 
n knocked many times, during the night, 
| | 6 <2 at 
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at the door of the apartment in which he 
was; confined, and cried with a voice of thun- 
der, CA PET I ate you there? at which 
the young Louis roſe up and anſwered diſs 
gination add to this refinement of barbarity ?- 
or does it not inelude in itſelf every ſpecies-of 
barbarity ? Ahe let us repreſent to ourſel ves, 
not our own offspring, for that idea would ba 

 Inſupportable, nor yet the laſt remains of an 
unfortunate family, but ſome chance child at 
an age of weakneſs and of innocence ; let us 
behold him in a priſon, without friends, and 
without protectors; he has had no time to 
make any reflections upon life; he knows not, 
in the midſt of his ſorrows, that there is a. 
deliverance: appointed by nature; he has only 
a confuſed notion of death, and of the means 
that may accelerate it; and, perhaps, the idea 
of time, and ſufferance without end, mingles 
itſelf with his griefs, and accompanies them. 
Alas! he aſks himſelf if he has committed 
any evil, and he cannot reply. O dreadful 
abyſs l a void which we can neither meaſure. 
nor conceive! An unfortunate princeſs: has 
alone eſcaped the fate of her auguſt family. 
Ker titles to the intereſt of the French nation 
would perhaps only have procured her a long 
captivity; but they fixed a price upon what 
was due to. ber! in the names of juſtice and of 
humanity ; 
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humanity ; and a foreign monarch; faithful ta 
the ties of blood, heſitated not to ſubſcribe 
the conditions that were propoſed to him. 
And was there not likewiſe a tie of kindred, 

of affiliation, in the connection of the Frenek 
| with the ancient race of the Boua ons 
and the CayreTs? But this ſentiment. muſt 
be rejected, mult be mocked at by men unjuſi 
enough: or blind enough to reproach. the kings 
of the houſe of France, becauſe they have not 
all been endowed with qualities of which Na- 
ture alone is the diſpenſer. Vet they them 
ſelves, theſe ſevere: judges, theſe: ſeven Hun- 
dred and fifty, the reſult not of the mere 
chance of birth, but of election and of ſcrutinyʒ 
theſe, who have not been charged with the 
cares of government at thirteen years of age, 
how many great men have they given to 
Hiſtory? And will impartial Europe ſearch 
among them for the elements fit to form a 
Lovis IX. a Louis XII. a HENRY IV. ſtill 
leſs a CHARLEMAGNE? - 

Ves, the daughter of ſo many kings has; 


I mean not to ſay that the demand made by the national 
convention, of the liberty of its deputies impriſoned in Auſ- 
tria, was not perfectly Juſt, and the intereſt which they took in- 
finitely laudable; but it is not leſs true, that the deliverance of 
the princeſs depended upon the affection of a couſin-german, 
when'it ought to have been decided by the morality of a go- - 
veynment, and by che duties of a people. 
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to uſe the word, been bought; and when ſhe 
departed from France, they gave her, they 


adjudged her no part in the heritage and in 


the patrimony of her fathers. Louis XVI. 
had, on the eve of his death, recommended 
his ſervants to the French nation, but, from a 
ſentiment of greatneſs, he was ſilent reſpecting 


| his family; and the convention in adecree paſſed 
on that memorable day, had itſelf contracted 
the engagement of taking care of the children of 
the laſt king of France. Has it Ae its 
word? O God, it has kept it! 


This decree is remarkable, as it ſerves to 
paint the ſpirit, the taſte and delicateneſs of 
ſentiment of the conventional deputies. It 
was deſtined, ſay they, to conſole the laſt mo- 
ments of an unfortunate prince, and it aſſumed 
the tone and the language of an inſulting ge- 


neroſity v. But through the whole courſe of 


the revolution, there appears a conſtant at- 


| tempt to ſubſtitute ideas of compoſition: and 


factitious principles for ſimple. duties and n na- 
tural ſentiments. 


HG 


2 The national convention authorizes the executive eoun- 


« cil to reply to Louis, that the French nation, as great in its 


ac beneficence as it is rigorous in its juſtice, will take care of 


- « his family, and provide for it a ſuitable fate. 


Obſerve, that the word reply was an inſult ; for the king had 
aſked nothing which related to his family, 


But 
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But the convention proceeds to acquit itſelf 
for every thing towards the French nation; it 
proceeds to abſolve itſelf in the memory of 
mankind ; it has undertaken, it has completed 
the conſtitution which the nation will receive 
from its hands; the glory that environs this 
work will hide with its ſplendour the errors 
and the faults with which ill- informed poſe 
terity might reproach the convention. Time 
will decide this, and I willingly leave this 
chance to the legiſlators of France. Fot my 
own part, I do not believe that genius can 
ever redeem immorality. Here is pep; 
then! I come to it very ſhortly. We will 
appreciate it, we will attempt to meaſure ita 
height in examining. the new | conſtitutions - 
and I already doubt, that to take its dimen- 
ſions, we ſhall neither be obliged to ſtrain the 
compaſs, or Place the ne n 
cular. 70 

We muſt firſt, ers acm pA the na- 
tional convention to the end of its authority, 
the epoch which we have choſen to concl ude 
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SECTION I. 


ee. of the 0 onft. itutional Act 7 | the 
Primary Aſemblies. = 


Infirreton of the S:ons of Paris, Pende- 
Oy maire 137 7 October 5th 1795 * Fe 


[End of the Hiſtorical Pars of this Work. 1 


Ta laſt hog of the- reign of an atoms 

bly for ever famous in the hiſtory of the 
revolution, were marked by new misfortunes ; 
and it is ſtill with regret the moſt afflicting 
that we preſerve the memory of ſo fatal a ca- 
taſtrophe, 

The national convention, after having finiſh- 
ed its political courſe, was employed in the 
formation of two councils, deſtined: to-exer- 
ciſe the legiſlative functions. It was undoubts 
edly of 1 importance to the ſucceſs of the con- 
ſtitution, that it ſnould in its commeneement 
be ſupported by real friends; nor could better 
ones be found than its firſt parents. 

But the number of old deputies, admiſſible 


of right to the new legiſlative body, ſhould 


have been regulated with diſcretion. The 
8 public 
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| public mind demanded this. But the cots! 
vention, aware of the weight of the . 
proaches which might be mate againſt it, 
wiſhed to continue in power a fufficient num. 
ber of its members to cover its tetreat. It 
determined, then, after ſome debates, to pre- 
ſerve two-thirds of ſeats in the approaching 
aſſembly, and to leave the other for the new: 
members. This was: the lion s partition; but/ 
in a year, another portion of the!conventionalÞ 
deputies would have retired; and in wo, 
the remainder ; fo that, according 0 alaps: 
pearance, there could have been no marked 
oppoſition to this arrangement, if the cons: 
vention: had enjoyed the public eſteem” But: 
the public were fearfub of the continuance of 
power, in the hands of the ſame men who 
had ſuffered ſa much blood to be ſhed, who 
had exerciſed: ſuch tyranny, who: had de- 
ſtroyed ſa many fortunes, and who had ſo 
long laughed at all the principles of morality. 
The chiefs, indeed, exiſted no longer, but 
many of the lieutenants exiſted, and ſub- 
lieutenants, and all the patient witneſſes of 
the moſt horrible atrocities. The whole 
convention had likewiſe to account for the 
iſſuing of aſſignats, and for the ruin of the 
finances, and this account could not be 
expected whilſt the devaſtators W 5 
hel 
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held the principal. authority. Theſe Were 


powerful conſiderations; they were ſuch, at 
leaſt, at the tribunal of reaſon; but the 


more force theſe poſſeſſed, the more did the 


convention find itſelf warned to remain upon 
its guard, and ſtruggle obſtinately to obtain, 
in the formation of a new legiſlature, a a 
ſuperiority of ſuffrages uſeful for its ſafety. 
We muſt not therefore attribute as a crime 
to the convention a project ſo natural, but 
all the acts of its government, which had: 
rendered that project neceſſarg. 

Nothing is ſo progreſſive as the . 


ment of tyranny : the firſt ſtep draws on 


a ſecond, the ſecond many others; and: 
ie once acts of oppreſſion are become 
the ſafeguard of the tyrant, when they ſerve 


to calm his inquietude, all hopes of liberty 


are loſt. If, as in Turkey, the uſe of arbi- 
trary power is avowed, the authority decla- 
redly abſolute, the deſpotiſm open, the yoke 
will then be borne with more reſignation; 
but the tyranny of a popular aſſembly muſt 
always neceſſarily be attended with hypocriſy; 
and in this manner it offends, it wounds in 
every ſenſe. The convention exhibits a 
great example of this truth, and I have no 
need to remark the habitual contraſt between 
its actions and its maxims; between its de- 
| crees 


crees and its e ee of fach. It Has 
made uſe of language at its pleaſure, to aſſiſt 
in making itſelf appear what it was not, and 
to adjuſt the moſt ee eee to mu 
lit 5 
Ry may, 1 8 ps, think ah hits — 
tions are foreign to the ſubje& from whence 
they ſpring, to the queſtion of the n 
and re- election of the third and the 
thirds: you deceive yourſelves. e ſhould 
ſeem, indeed, that meaſures of this nature, 
expoſed to the obſervation of the world, ought 
to be treated with  fimplicity. But it is by 
feints and ſtratagems that the convention 
_ proceeded ; and this treacherous manner, in- 
creaſing: the general diſcontent, | produced the 
terrible exploſion, of which ſo great a num- 
ber of the citizens of Paris became the vic- 
tins. The convention adjudged to itſelf, by 
a decree, two-thirds of the ſeats in the new 
legiſlative councils, and yet announced, that 
it wiſhed and ought to ſubmit this : decree 
to the ſanction of the people, collected in the 
primary aſſemblies. It addrefled it in fact to 
theſe aſſemblies through the medium of the 
departments, and no doubt theſe departments 
executed their commiſſion faithfully. Vet we 
learn with ſurprize, from the notification 


1 


of the convention, that on wks ſame day PER 

958,226 citizens gave their votes upon the 
conſtitutional code, only 270,358 declared 
themſelves for or againſt the decree of the 


. two-thirds, although that decree had been 


preſented to them at the ſame time. The 
total. lence of ſo great a number of the 


primary aſſemblies, upon a queſtion which 


was the common intereſt of all, was a fin- 
.gular particularity, and ought to have been 
explained by the national convention. This 


it did not do; and thus giving ſcope for every 


kind of ſuſpicion, it was aſked © Has not the 
convention neglected, has it not avoided to 
inſtru the primary aſſemblies in the nature 
of the queſtions ſubmitted to their deciſion ? 
Have not the authorities, in connivance with 
the ſecret intentions of the convention, led the 
primary aſſemblies to conſider the decree of 
the two-thirds, artfully connected with the 


cConſtitutional charter, as neceſſarily dependant 


upon that charter? — Why has not the con- 
vention circulated the proceis-verbals of the 
primary aſſemblies through the departments? 
Why has it demanded that they ſhouid be 
addrefied immediately to itſelf ? and why has 
it reſerved exclufively to itſelf rhe inveſti- 
gation of thoſe pieces? Ought it not, in an 
affair of which it was a formal party, to have 
a 


added notables to the yerificators which it 


had choſen all from its own body? Was not 
this an indiſpenſible meaſure to ſecure con- 


fidence ? And if it is true, as has been pub- 


licly aſſerted, that its committee of veriſi- 


cation has held as void all the proceſs-verbals 


in which the number of the voters was not 


ſpecified, have we not a | right to demand of 


the convention the motive or the principle 
of that juriſprudence ? Above all, have we 
not this right, when this ſingular juriſdiction 
ſerves to ſet afide thirty-three proceſs-verbals 
of the primary aſſemblies of Paris, in which 
it was expreſſed by the word unanimous ? 
Does not an irregularity ſo ſtriking, aud fo 
openly objected to the committee of verifi- 
cation, demand redreſs ? Does it not at leait 
demand an explanation? It has been announ- 
ced, indeed, that the proceſs-verbals of the 
primary aſſemblies are about to be publiſhed, 
and that ſeveral preſſes are now buſily em- 
ployed upon them ; but nothing has appeared, 
and this is as yet only an empty promiſe, 
When the primary aſſemblies of Paris wiſhed 
to preſent their complaints to the convention, 


could it refuſe to hear them without an open 


abuſe of authority? The convention, to juſtify 
this act of deſpotiſm, cites an article of the new 
conſtitution, 
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conſtitution, which prohibits petitions ſigned 
by numbers of people; but a law relative 
to a future ordinance cannot apply to an 
antecedent time, cannot controul thoſe mu- 
tual rights which form the baſis of the fabric 
of government. To what will not ſuch a 
ſyſtem lead? What authority would not have 
the means of rendering itſelf eternal, by con- 
forming to the meaſures taken by the conven- 
tion? To collect the votes by ballot, and count 
them itſelf; to reſerve to itſelf the power of 
explaining what was not underſtood; to reject 
as illegal all the collective repreſentations, 
and conſider as ſuſpected all perſons who 
allowed. themſelves to attack openly their 
ſyſtem of arithmetic ; this is undoubtedly an 
union of meaſures ſuthcient to eſtabliſh for 
ever the moſt arbitrary power. 
A dexterity of which I have not yet ſpokes; 
was, after this, diſplayed by the legiſla- 
tors of France. They wiſhed, in preſerving 
the two-thirds of the feats in the new coun- 
cils, to chuſe themſelves that portion of their 
own body, to whom this prorogation of their 
authority ſhould be granted. This was their 
intention ; but they endeavoured to conceal 
this, and expreſſed themſelves in theſe terms. 
Article VI. „If the reſult of the votes 
1 _& 
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© of all 20 electoral aſſemblies ſhould prove 


ec jnſufficient for the re- election of five hundred | 
« members of the convention, that number 


% ſhall be filled up by thoſe who may have 
e been re- choſen by itſelf to e the two- 


ec thirds of the legiſlative body.” 


Obſerve- the artes of kh Me uh. 


primary aſſemblies would, for the moſt part, 


refuſe to nominate a ſecond time their own c 
deputies, of whom they had too much cauſe 
to complain; and yet they knew nothing of 


any other deputies to the convention, except 


the ſmall number of ſpeakers whole abili- 


ties had been honourably diſtinguiſhed in the 
public papers. Thus the chief ſuffrages of 
the electors would go in the fame circle, and 
the national convention, which apparently 
took upon itſelf only to collect the votes of 
the primary aſſemblies, and to complete their 


elections, would have the greater Ts of the 


nominations to itſelf. 

The convention, to preſerve a devivive 
authority in the new councils, has joined 
artifice to oppreſſion; and in this manner 
it has made its meaſures and its policy de- 


teſted equally, or more, than its ambition. 
It was enough for the French to ſupport 


that ambition ; it was enough to be com- 
pelled to receive laws, yet longer, from men 
VOL, II. H diſgraced 
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diſgraced in the public opinion; it was 
needleſs to add to this hard condition, every 
kind of mockery and of deriſion which 
could wound their vanity and prolong its 
irritation, Never will deceit, even when 
moſt ably conducted, be of durable ſervice 
in public affairs. Every trick is uſeleſs when 
the broad day illuminates the theatre ; upon 
the lofty pedeſtal of authority no hypocriſy 
can impoſe, no deceit can remain unde- 
tected. 1 we 

The Pariſians, nearer witneſſes of the art- 
ful meaſures employed by the convention to 
_ preſerve its authority, and nearer witneſſes 
likewiſe of all the acts of oppreſſion exerciſed 
by that aſſembly during the long continuance 
of its reign ; the Pariſians, rendered furious 
by ſo many grievous reflections, could not 
bear the new triumph which their oppreſſors 
had contrived for themſelves, by reſerving two- 
thirds of the ſeats in the new legiſlature ; and 


this irritation was at its height, when they ſaw 


the convention gather together all the infe- 
rior agents of Robeſpierre. Theſe men of 
blood, theſe miniſters of terror, had been 
ſome impriſoned, others diſperſed, at the time 
of the revolution of the gth of Thermidor ; at 
that time, when the national convention, vow- 
ing hatred to the wicked in its ſpeeches, appeared 
to 
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to have changed its nature. But this metamor. 
phoſis was never com plete ; and frequently, with 
its moderate men and its language of goodneſs, 
it reminded us by its antics of one of the moſt 
ingenious fables of Fontaine. 2 

The convention obſerved no bounds, wh 
it ſaw the primary aſſemblies of Paris rouſe 
themſelves, with one accord, againſt the de- 
cree of the two-thirds; that law, the pre- 
ſerver of its beloved authority. The conven= 
tion then laviſhed its careſſes upon men, whom 
the revolution of the th of Thermidor had 


driven away; upon men become deteſtable to all 
France, under the name of zerrorifts: and the 


convention, calling them around as its de- 


fenders and friends, inveſted them with the 
title of the patriots of 1789 ; a new artifice 
invented, to be added to ſo many others; for 
as all Paris had taken part in the revolution of 


1789, the primary aſſemblies were the patriots. 
of that period; and theſe choſen men, deſtined 


to ſecond the ſanguinary deſpotiſm of Robe 
ſpierre, theſe men, who in our days eſcaped 
the vengeance of the laws, were then ob- 
ſcurely ſcattered among the inhabitants of 
France, and the vagabonds of Europe. 


The renewal of the alliance, which the con- 


vention had juſt contracted with the former 
a of an odious tyranny, ought cer- 
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A 


tainly to have increaſed the alarm of the Pa- 
riſians; but it ſhould likewiſe have warned 


them to redouble their caution. They, how- 
ever, heard only the ſentiments of ardent in- 
dignation, and in their defpair haſtily adopted 


the moſt ill-concerted meaſures. They gave 


themſelves up to falſe hopes, and reciprocally 
animating each other, aſſumed a hoſtile ap- 


pearance, before they had time themſelves to 
underſtand their defign. They perceived nei- 


ther the weakneſs of their own reſources, nor 


the force of an eſtabliſhed authority. They 
knew not that, in a time of calamity, new ha- 
zards are always to be dreaded, and that then, 
above all things, the exiſtence of a govern- 
ment muſt be deſired. They reflected not 
that a precipitate inſurrection, for which the 


public opinion has not prepared the way, 
muſt occaſion the greateſt trouble, even if 
ſucceſsful. Beſides, and this is a general ob- 


ſervation, men of a ferocious character alone 
can hope to be maſters of all, when they 
have ſeized the central adminiſtration ; for 
they have at their ſervice every kind of ty- 
ranny, and every kind of crime, to ſubject the 
whole of a country to the revolution which 


they have effected in the chief offices of go- 
vernment. But confederacies compoſed of- 


| honeſt men, and formed by a ſpirit of mora- 
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lity, are never fure of any thing after they 


have placed the chief authority in new hands. 
Unable to refolve to multiply acts of vio< 
lence, their enterpriſe, after a brilliant ſuc< 


ceſs, remains expoſed to infinite obſtacles and 


reſiſtance, Thus, whilſt men, hardened by 
wickedneſs, can ſucceed in à revolution by 
going from the center to the circumference, 


men actuated by eſtimable motives muſt 


adept a contrary ſyſtem; they muſt ſuffer 
opinion to act, and diſcover oppreſtion, n. 
* attack it in its focus. 


The Pariſians, whilſt they obeyed a Jus 
reſentment, overſtept the bounds which wiſ⸗ 


dom would have preſcribed them. They 
diſcovered to the convention the numbers of 
their enemies, and taught them not to fear 
them. This was doubly attaching them to 
their ſyſtem; but how can we addreſs re- 
proaches to men, who have been ſo ſeverely 
the victims of their blind confidence. A 


ſmall number only of the ſections aſſembled; 


they had no powder, no artillery, no leaders; 
they knew not what they deſired; they knew 
not how they ought to proceed ; and the bat- 
teries charged with old iron, and pointed 
againſt this diſorderly multitude, crowded to- 
gether in the ſtreets, deſtroyed, in a few mo- 


ments, from two to three thouſand citizens. 
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They are royaliſts, ſaid the convention tran- 


quilly, to ſave itſelf from regret; and it 


held the ſame language to the troops of the 


line to animate their violence. It has always 


been the great art of popular leaders to make 
uſe of certain phraſes, to rouſe ſuſpicions, and 


direct indignation at the will of their policy. 
The ſections of Paris accepted, without any 


reſerve, the republican conſtitution which was 
preſented to them, and at the ſame time they 


all unanimouſly rejected a decree, which ſe- 
cured to men, with whom they were diflatiſ- 
fied, two-thirds of the ſeats in the new legiſla- 


tive councils, This double reſolution diſco- 


vers to an impartial obſerver, on the one 


part, the attachment or the reſignation of the 


Parifians to the republic; on the other, their 
repugnance to continue the authority of the 


greater part of the convention. Where is 
the royaliſm in all this? It may be poſſible 


to love the republic and hate its chiefs, as it 


is to love monarchy and hate a monarch &. 


Arrogant 


It was the ſection of Le Pelletier that the convention prin- 
cipally accuſed of royaliſt ſentiments, at the time of the inſur- 
rectioa of Vendemiaire. But it is remarkable, that this ſame 


ſection was one of the firſt that haſtened, in Prairial, to deliver 


the convention, then under the oppreſſion of a furious populace: E 


and when ſucceſs had crowned its zeal, and it appeared 1 in tri- 


umph at the bar of the aſſembly, the prefident was laviſh of 


thanks, and vaunted of its ara to the republic ; ; and the- 
whole 
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| Arrogant infatuation of the convention, to 
imagine and believe that none but royaliſts 8 
can refuſe to admire and love it! But it is 

the convention itſelf that has diſplayed itſelf 2 


a royaliſt, and a royaliſt in the extreme, by 
making the republican ſyſtem deteſted by its 
deſpotiſm, by its tyranny, and by all the per- 
ſecutions that inſpire a dread at the very 


thought of its authority: and the more it 


repeats, that its government 18 republican, the 


more muſt one be defired of a different 


name. What! it has always faid, I take 
away your ſubſtance, and I will take it away; 
I baniſh you, and I will continue to baniſh 
you ; I kill you, and I will kill you, if you 
do not love the republic; and never has it 

done any thing to render that republic ami- 
able. Certainly, if there is a guardian genius 
of democracy, and if he lives in a good place, 
it is with the convention that he muſt be ſu- 
perlatively diſcontented. I believe it; he muſt 
harbour revenge; he cannot pardon it; for hav= 


ing rendered him at once odious and ridicu- 


whole aſſembly, after nag with applauſe the ſpeech of the 
orator, ordered it to be printed at the public expence. 

Thus, according to the politic interpretation of the convention, 
the ſection of Le Pelletier, and many others, republican as they 


were in Prairial, had become royaliſts in Vendemiaire. Four 


months is but a ſhort time for ſuch a metamorphoſis? 


H 4 | | lous, 
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lous, for having thus diſgraced his rites and 
diſcouraged his adorers. _ | 
At the moment when I trace theſe lincs, the 
| convention approaches its end; may its ſpirit 
periſh with its name, and not be continued 
_ with the individuals in the new government! 
| What a piece of knowledge to men full of con- 
fidence in their own reputation, if, as there 18 
reaſon to preſume, the electors of the different 
departments, forced to make two-thirds of their 
' nominations among the old deputies to the 
convention, ſhould have choſen, without col- 
luſion, the ſame candidates! If a few names 
only ſhould have appeared from the urn, the 
depoſitory of their ſuffrages, of their ſentiments 
of eſteem; if a few only ſhould have been, 
choſen! will they ſtill aſſert that royaliſm has 
done this? This would be to ſacrifice the credit 
of the republic to their own ſelf- love, and to 
wiſh to ſave their vanity at the expence of the 
faith which they profeſs. af, 
| No: it is better to acknowledge a great, a 
conſoling truth, that, in the midſt of France, 
ſullied by ſo many crimes, the general ſpirit 
is {till good; that the cauſe of morality is not 
abandoned; and we may remark with pleaſure, 
with hope, that it is, above all, defended by the 
young. Ah! this cauſe is lovely in their 
| hands! 
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hands! Is it a beneficent God WhO deigns 
to commit to a new ſoil the ſalutary ſeeds that 


madmen have ſcattered on the wind? Vesleit 
is the young, the next inheritors of the land 


that we are about to quit, who muſt re-eſtfs 


bliſh obedience and ancient ſcience; it is they 
who ſhall again eſtabliſh in honour the prins 


ciples which the imprudent economiſts/have 


diſcredited ; it is they who may hereafter ſay 
to their children We entered the world amid 


the diſſolution of all the elements of ſoeial or- 
der, amid the ruins of all the virtues, and the 
edifice which we leave to you we erected 


upon theſe ruins; love then and cheriſh the 


principles of order, of juſtice, and of morality, 


after fatal experience has demonſtrated the 


horrible effects of oppoſite rules. Theſe-prins 
ciples have been expoſed to the moſt violent 
of ſhocks; they have been expoſed to the ſub⸗ 


verſive movements of a revolution in opinions 


and minds without example; they have re- 
mained firm in the midſt of the univerſe, and 


though bent for a moment, they have rech- 
vered themſelves with new force. Honor 
them now with a reſpect that ſhall have no 
end, and never attempt to ſubſtitute to their 
eternal empire the ephemeral reign of fooliſh 
paſſions, criminal maxims, and inſolent philo- 
ſophy. rs 
Such 
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20 Soch is the language which 1 love to attri- 
bute, in imagination, to the youth of this pe- 
riod, to the generation that approaches. Ah iq 
may the days come when France may glory in 
all her children; when ſhe may confidently 
difplay them to the eyes of the univerſe, not 
only in battles, but in the long courſe of life, 
where virtue will be neceſſary for happineſs ; 
where morals will be neceſſary, and mild and 
peaceable ſentiments; where they muſt de- 
ferve to love and to be beloved; in that long 
courſe of life, where, for the common ſafety 
and for the advantage of all, there muſt be 
emulation without enmity, and liberty with- 
out diforder. Even now it is the public mind 
that muſt principally be acted upon, and let 
us not forget that this is never of itſelf per- 
verted. It has been depraved by the obſti- 
nate perfeverance of men, who have wiſhed 
to make it the inſtrument of their ambition; 
it has found itſelf ſurrounded and penetrated 
by perfidious teachers, who have laboured to 
le:d it aſtray, with more activity than ever 
vas exercited to enlighten and perfect the hu- 
man race. The greater part of men, from 
the nature of their education, poſſeſs ſuch fee- 
ble powers of reflection, out of the circle of 
their daily intereſts, that we cannot without 
danger ſhake their habitual ſentiments. . 
xt | This 
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This truth ought to preſent itlelf the firſt to 


an aſſembly of legiſlators; and yet what they - 


have moſt laboured at, has been to take away 


from the people that luminous inſtin& that 
had in all times ſerved them as a guide. They 


were left at once without an internal warning, 
without conſcience, and the wicked and the 
ambitious eaſily took poſſeſſion of a place thus 


left without a guard. We have ſeen men of : 


reputation, men accuſtomed to exerciſe an 

empire over the legiſlators themſelves, take 
their poſts in the loweſt ranks of ſociety to 
bewilder the multitude, to aſſociate them with 
their own temerity, to intoxicate them with 


their own delirium. They talked to them un- 


ceaſingly of their rights; they ſurrounded their 


feeble underſtandings with all the confuſion 


of politics; how then was it poſſible not to 
have been ſucceſsful? We may therefore 
diſpute the ſevere judgment of Europe, that 


at ſight of all the horrors of which France has 
been the theatre, permits itſelf to attribute 
them to a particular character, and to an innate 
wickedneſs in fo large a portion of a great 


people. God preſerve other nations from ever 
learning by experience the extravagant mad 
neſs of which the men of every country are 
ſuſceptible, when they are no longer reſtrained 
by any tie; when the ſocial machine has re- 

ceived 
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ceived ſo violent a ſhock that no one knows 
where he is, or beholds the fame objects, or 
can truſt himſelf to his old opinions. Eyery 
thing, perhaps, will change, if the govern- 
ment ſhould become better; if the government 
ſhould become ſettled, and ceaſe to ſport with 
the weakneſs of mankind. Why reject this 
thought, ſo neceſſary! Alas! let us ſearch for 
hope, ſince remembrances deſtroy us; let us 
run to the future, ſince the preſent is barren of 
conſolation to us! And you Who may guide 
the judgment of poſterity ; you who ſo often 
determine it for ever; hiſtorians, ſuſpend your 
recital, that you may alleviate its ee 
by recording regeneration and repentance! at 
leaſt, finiſh not your tablet, till you may paint 
the firſt dawn of the morning in the diſtance of 
that dreadful, night. The mournful ſhade of 
the laſt king of the French will forgive you 
this artifice. What do I ſay? he perhaps de- 
mands it of you! The innocent victim, whom 
you would ayenge, is in poſſeſſion of another 
country; he has found that juſtice which was 
denied him on earth, and with a look of good- 
neſs he ſeems to invite you to moderation; he 
ſeems to exclaim * Stay ! ſtay the Frenchare 
ſtill mine—ſpeak of their courage, ſpeak of 
their valour, and caſt, if you can, a veil over 
the actions which have ſullied their glory, 


and 
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and tarniſhed | the ene of their e 
| e 


| SECTION Iv. 


The Republica C aun of I 4 9 155 : 


'F we were not filled _ a gloomy ad- 


neſs at fight of all the crimes that have 
ſallied the French revolution, and if we 
could obſerve the progreſs of that revolution 


with any - other ſentiment, how many ſcenes 
of vanity might we perceive, that deſerve to 


fix for a moment the attention of a moraliſt: 
many of them were ſcenes of bitterneſs and 
irritation, many were ridiculous ; but thoſe 
that were ferious, were the bel of their 
kind. 


We might preſerve the remembrance of 


the pompous inauguration of the conſtitution 
of 1791, of the reverence laviſhed upon it, 
of the promiſes to be for ever faithful, ex- 
alted homages, different tributes, which were 
ſo ſoon followed by the moſt complete con- 


<0 and the moſt inſulting raillery. 
We 
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We might recollect, perhaps, the brilliant 
annunciation of a firſt republican conſtitution, 
prepared in vain by the Coryphæuſes of the 


Gironde party, which promiſed equality, 
order, and liberty, in the higheſt degree of 
perfection, provided, ſaid the reporter in con- 


cluding, that it meets with people friendl, ly to 


the laws, and citizens obedient to the voice of 


reaſon. This was to anſwer for a bill of ex- 


change, on condition that it was paid. We 


might likewiſe recal to remembrance all that 
was ſaid in the national convention, and re- 
peated without, upon the famous conſtitu- 
tion of 1793, approved unanimouſly then, and 
as unanimouſly rejected in 1795 different in- 


ſtances of the univerſal enthuſiaſm were com- 
municated to the aſſembly, and the miniſter 
of the interior came gravely to report, that 


the inhabitants of Angouleme, on the arrival 
of the conſtitutional af, had embraced both the 
man and the horſe who brought it; and that 
at an exchange of priſoners, the mayor of 
Landeau had ſent a copy of the conſtitution 
to the Pruflian aide-de-camp, who appeared 
very much ſatisfied. 

We ſhould not forget that the conſtitution 
of 1793 was placed in the archives, with the 
account of the votes, conſecrated by a full 
and entire approbation, by an unreſerved ap= 
plauſe, 


* 
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5 plauſe, and that that inſtant was called the 


moſt important epoch , the human race; that, 


on the arrival of this conſtitution in the holy 


place, the conſtitution of 1791 was expelled ; 
and that the conqueror itſelf was driven out at 
the appearance of the conſtitution of 17955 
ſomewhat in the ſame manner as the heroes 
of the laſt year have been turned out of the 
Pantheon, to make room for the heroes of the 
da 

Time will finiſh the hiſtory 1 . con- 
ſtitutions, which at ſuch ſhort intervals have 
ſupplanted each other, to the number of four 
in leſs than five years. Theſe are all as 51 
— the future is unknown. 


We might perhaps remark, we 1 even 


wiſh to preſerve the diſcourſes, always ſimilar, 


which the new manufacturers addreſſed to . 
their predeceſſors. - They have not ſeen, ſaid 


they, they have not perceived, they have not 


regarded, they have not remarked . And 


what then? that which we ſee, that which we 


perceive,” that which we regard, that which 


we remark, that which we diſcover, that into 
which we alone have known how. to pene- 
trate. Very good; but after theſe laſt en- 


lightened men, will there not come others who 
will expreſs themſelves in the-ſame tone? All 


theſe political manufacturers have followed fo 


cloſely - 
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| eloſely one upon the other; that it is difficult ; 
to give credit to the gradual ſuperiority of 


knowledge, and the immenſe diſtinction of 
genius, of which each of them, when we look 
back, preſents us with the account. See how 
the legiſlators of 1791 have been treated by 
the parents of the firſt conſtitution of 1793, 
of which M. de, Condorcet was the reporter; 
ſee how theſe themſelves were abuſed by the 
authors of the conſtitution publiſhed the ſame 
year, under the reign' of the new maſters ; 
ſee, finally, how all have been declared block- 
heads in legiſlation by the ſages of 1795. Such 
is the laſt decree. The belief, therefore, un- 
der which we ought all to live at this mo- 

ment, is, that all the makers of conſtitutions 
anterior to the creators of the new French 


government, anterior to the committee of 


eleven, had not common ſenſe; and ſince 


the conſtitution of England, the conſtitution 


of America, and the ſyſtems of Solon, of Mi- 
nos, and of Lycurgus, are placed in the ſame 
ſubaltern rank, every body muſt agree, that 


the glory of thoſe who triumph i is difficult to 


be kept up. 

The convention had named eleven of its 
members to labour together in the formation 
of a new plan of government; the choice was 
* made; and we ſhould ſhow ourſelves 


unjuſt, 
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unjuſt, if, to phone: _ grnigs: or the abi- 
tities of theſe commiſſioners, we compared 
the reſult of their labours to the maſter-piece 
of the En gliſh conſtitution, or to the wiſe 1 in- 
ſtitutions of the Americans. They were not 
at liberty to chuſe, as the reſult of their me- 
ditations, either a limited monarchy, or a fe- 
deral republic. Theſe exceptions were made; 
they were formidably ſupported; and the 


commiſſioners of the convention, even if they 


had wiſhed it, could not have gone beyond 
them. It is in this point of view, therefore, 
that we muſt judge of their work. And as 
they were obliged to give to a nation of 
twenty-five millions an indiviſible govern- 
ment, without admitting any gradation of 


ranks; without altering the principle of abſo⸗ 


lute equality, I do not believe that they 


could poſſibly imagine or invent any political | 
organization capable of reſiſting the ſocial 


movement and the attacks of time. 

This peculiar ſituation of the commiſſion 
of eleven muſt make us temperate and re- 
ſerved in our cenſures; ; and, above all, we 
muſt acknowledge the merit of men, who, in 

the midſt of tempeſts, and in the neighbour- 
hood, as we may ſay, of the moſt tyrannical 
ideas, have propoſed, ſupported, and made to 
be adopted, a plan of a conſtitution, 1 in which 


7 
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the diviſion of the legiſlative power into two 
houſes appears to ſecure the French govern- 
ment from thoſe haſty, arbitrary, and fre- 
quently ferocious reſolutions, that have cha- 
racteriſed the reign of the national conven- 
tion. | 5 

After rendering this juſtice to the elabora- 
tors of the laſt conſtitution, I ſhall with more 
confidence preſent a few reflections upon 
their work: and before-hand, I willingly ſay 
with them, that art is en and CI 
eaſy. 

The conſtitution of 1795, Ie all the 
others, has its declaration of rights, and we 
muſt hope that, for the future, ſome account 
will be mad eof it; but hitherto theſe decla- 
rations have only eſtabliſhed a parade of words, 
as vain as hypocritical. There is not an ar- 
ticle in the declaration of rights of 1793, 
which has not been openly and ſcandalouſly 
violated. On the one hand, the fineſt ſen- 
tences upon liberty, ſecurity, and property ; 
on the other, every kind of injuſtice, every 
kind. of iniquity, every kind of oppreffion. 
The contraſt would be too obvious: a child 
might make it. Ah! let us leave the paſt : 
it attracts. us, it ſeizes us for ever by painful 
recolle&ions ; but we muſt ſubdue our indig- 
nation, to examine tranquilly a n con- 

ſtitution, 
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aitutien. deſtined bus e bean and for the 
future. 15 | NT 
The new ne 185 France is com- 5 
| poſed of three great circles 
Of a council of five hundred young men n*, | 
| who mult be the ſole framers af ann 7 
decrees + | 
Of a —_— of two bande 5 fifty per 
ſons, above forty years of age, who, under 
the name of ancients, are to approve or re- 
ject the laws that ſhall be propoſed to them 
by the council of five hundred : 
Of five directors choſen by the legiſlature, 


who are to e in common the executive 
power. 


It has been ſaid, in this diviſion of the po- 
litical body into three powers, the council of 
young men will be the imagination that con- 
ceives; the council of ancients, the wiſdom 
that weighs and reviſes; the directory, the 
motion chat executes: this is all very well. 
Behold a being to which, in appearance, no- 
thing is wanting, and it is not with a ſimile 
that we muſt diſpute. 

W only obſerve, and that to prepare for a 


At pi they muſt be above twenty-five years of age, | 
and from the yth year of the republic above thirty; they are 
to be choſen, like the members of the council of ancients, by 
electors nominated by the primary aſſemblies. 
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few temarks, that if the Author of Nature 


had framed no more connection, no more in- 


timacy, between the imagination, the judg- 

ment, and the action of the will, than the le- 
giſlators of France have eſtabliſhed between 
the council of young men and the council of 
ancients, and more particularly between the 
legiſlative authority and the executive power, 
man would have been a very ſtrange animal, 


and never could have fulfilled his deſtina- 


tion. 
The eſſential diſpoſition of the republican 
conſtitution given to France in 1795; the 
capital diſpofition, and which may endanger 
its order'or its liberty, is the complete and 
abſolute ſeparation of the two ſupreme au- 
thorities ; the one which makes the laws, and 
the other which dire&s and watches over their 
execution. They had concentered, confound- 
ed all powers in the monſtrous organization of 
the national convention ; and now, by another 
extreme, undoubtedly leſs dangerous, they pre- 
ſerve between them none of the affinities 
which the good of the ſtate demands. They 
have ſuddenly laid hold of written maxims, 
and, upon the faith of a ſmall number of po- 
litical inſtitutors, believed that they could 
Place too ſtrong a barrier between the exe- 


cutive and legillative powers. But let us 
| recollect, 
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recollect, that the inſtructions draun from | 
example gives us a very different reſult. We 
know no republic in which theſe powers 
were not in ſome meaſure intermingled; and 
ancient times, as well as modern times, offer 
to us the ſame picture. Sometimes a ſenate, 
the depoſitory of the executive authority, 
propoſed laws to a more comprehenſive coun- 
cil, or to the whole maſs of the citizens and 
ſometimes the ſenate, exerciſing in an inverſe 
ſenſe its right of affociation with the legiſla- 
tive power, ſuſpends or reviſes the decrees of 
the greater number. The free government 
of England is founded upon the ſame prin- 
ciples; and the monarch there aſſents to the 
laws, either in his own perſon or by his mi- 
niſters in the two houſes of parliament. Ames 
rica has likewiſe given a limited right of 
rejection to the Preſident of Congreſs, that 
chief of the ſtate, whom ſhe has inveſted with 
the executive authority, and at the ſame 
time the has admitted to a part of that au- 
thority, one of the two diviſions of the legiſ- 
lative body. 2 £130 

The republican conſtitution of France is 
the firſt model, or rather the firſt eſſay, of an 
abſolute ſeparation between the two ſupreme 
powers. The executive authority is to act 
| 13 always 
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always alone, and without any habitual i in- 


| ſpection on the part of the legiſlative authority 1 


and, in requital, no aſſent from the part of the 
executive authority is neceſſary to the plenitude 
of the laws. Thus theſe two powers will have 
no political tie, but exhortative addreſſes, and 
will only communicate together by means of 
meſſengers ordinary and extraordinary. 

May not ſo new an organization introduce 
ſome inconveniencies; may it not, at ſome 
future period, be expoſed to great dangers? | 
Let us ſuppoſe, in fact, that the choice of 


the five directors ſhould fall altogether, or in 


part, upon men of à weak and irreſolute cha- 
racter; what reſpectability could they preſerve, 
thus appearing totally ſeparated from the legiſ- 
lative body mere obedient machines ! ber 
But if, on the contrary, the five choſen 
directors ſhould proye vigorous, bold, enter- 
priſing men, and perfectly united among them- 
ſelves, the moment perhaps might come, when 


the inſulation of theſe executive chiefs would 


be regretted, when it would be wiſhed that | 
the conſtitution had Jaid them under the ne- 
ceſſity of acting in preſence of a part of the 
legiſlative body, and in concert with all. The 
moment might perhaps arrive, when the nation 


would repent of having left, by the conſtitu- 
| tion 
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tion itſelf, free ſcope for the firſt ſuggeſtions 
of their ambition, for the firſt eſſays of their 
de ſpotiſm. | 
It was not, perhaps, coe l e884 
in modelling the French conſtitution, that of 
all the methods of eſtabliſhing the executive 
authority in 4 republic, the moſt ſimple and 
the leaſt dangerous is, to aſſign it a ſhare, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the formation of the 
laws; nor was it obſerved, that if ideas of 
public good and great political views prepare 
the renown of legiſlators, it is an active watch- 
fulneſs that, in ordinary periods, forms the 
diſtinguiſhing merit of the executive authority; 
and yet this active watchfulneſs eaſily dege- 
nerates into deſpotiſm. It is therefore dan- 
gerous for liberty, when the depoſitaries of the 
executive power are confined to one ſole taſk, 
to one ſole ambition. They will then be 
pleaſed with tumults and factions, as fixing up- 
on them the firſt intereſt, as giving more ſplen- 
dour to their office, and more ſtrikingly diſplay- 
ing their right of conſtraint or of repreſſion. 
And, what ought equally to be feared, they 
will love war, becauſe it gives them a great 
and undivided power, and becauſe it renders 
their authority more free amidſt intereſts and 
events that engroſs the whole attention. 1 
1 4 ſpeak 


SY // 
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ſpeak . here of the nature of things, or of their 
morality, and not of men whom I know not, 


and whom no perſon can acknowledge in re- 


garding with me the courſe of time, in regard- 
ing that future which is the term and aim of 
all | olitical ſpeculations. 
We may likewiſe wonder, that when the 
two ſupreme authorities are thus totally ſepa- 
rated, there appears ſo little preciſion, ſo little 
care, in the conſtitutional formation of the exe- 
cutive directory. A power lodged in five 
perſons i is not altogether a ſimple thing, when 
that power ought to be in continual action, 
and yet ſubject to one ſole principle and one 
ſole ſentiment. It is ſaid, that the directory 
would have a preſident in rotation for the ſeal 
and the ſignature; and it is ſaid, moreover, hat 
at leaſt three of its members ſhall t at the de- 
liberatims, and that a regiſter ſhall be kept. 
But this does not apply to the elementary 
difficulty, which eſſentially conſiſts in the fol- 
lowing queſtion—Muſt the directory, with- 
out any diſtinction either of times or of affairs, 
exerciſe its government in a body ? or will it 
be permitted, will it be lawful for it to divide 
itſelf into parties, as the committee of public 
ſafety did; that committee, which had likewiſe 
its preſident in rotation, which was under the 
ſame reſtraint of deliberating in common, of 
keeping a regiſter of its reſolutions, and of 
having 
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having them ſigned by a certain number of 
aſſiſtants ? But in this committee there was an 


5 eſtabliſhed deference among the chiefs, a reci- 


procal deference 3 and whilit they were out. 


wardly fulfilling the literal conditions of colles- 


tive action, they n exerciſed a * 
authority. | 

The conduct of the direQory then has not 
been fixed, in a poſitive manner, by inſerting. 
in the conſtitution the feeble injunctions that 
I have mentioned. 

A remark ſo ſimple and fo abeioie — 
not have eſcaped the framers of the conſtitu- 
tion; and I believe that, embarraſſed by the 
queſtion, a queſtion very difficult to reſolve 
with an executive power in five perſons, they 
purpoſely left it vague and undetermined, at 
the riſque of the inconveniencies attached to - 
that legiſlative form. 

Do you ſuppoſe the directory obliged con- 
ſtantly to require one will, and that by one 
deliberation, and by one ſuperiority of ſuffrages 
among five perſons ? What ſlowneſs in adlion 
will not be the reſult of ſuch a ſubjection, and 
how can it be reconciled with the multiplicity 
of affairs, with the diverſity of events, in the 
midft of a population of almoſt thirty millions 
of men, in the midſt of an immenſe republic, 

Even 
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even when arrived at that calm which at pre 


ſent appears ſo diſtant? : 
This is not all, the directors will give to 


their re- union but a portion of their time at 


certain hours in the day, and the unequal 


courſe of affairs will not accommodate itſelf to 


theſe methodical arrangements. What will 


be the reſult? What meaſures muſt be taken? 


Will there be meſſengers always in motion ? 
Will there be a bell or a trumpet to ſummon ' 
at all times the five kings? The one or the 
other of theſe methods would be as ridiculous £ 


as impracticable. 


It muſt neceſſarily be, therefore, that the 


aſſociated directors, in ſubmitting to their 


common deliberation a certain number of 


affairs, will divide the parts of authority: and 
if they believe themſelves bound by the con- 


ſtitutional article which demands at leaſt three 


ſuffrages for every decifion, they will tacitly 
promiſe each other a mutual deference and an 
exchange of fignatures. 


Yet this ſeparate adminiſtration, and this 


divided reign, will likewiſe have their inconve- 


niencies, and there will frequently reſult a diſ- 
parity .of principles, a diverſity of ſyſtems, and 
an oppoſition ſtill more dangerous in all thoſe 


Let 
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Let us not, therefore, be ſurpriſed, that the 


| PE of the republican conſtitution ſhould - 


have found themſelves embarraſſed at the mo- 
ment when they were called upon clearly and 
formally to preſcribe the manner in which an 
executive power in five perſons ſhould delibe- 
rate, act, and develope itſelf in all the branches 
of government. But inſtead of avoiding the 
difficulty, they ought to have conſidered it 
attentively, and in its full extent; they ought 
to have done this before they demanded from 
many maſters, from many men, always in ac- 
tion, one ſingle will, one will by a majority of 
ſuffrages. They ought to have done this be- 
fore they attached themſelves to ſo 1 an 
inſtitution as to a perfect idea. it. 
Another fundamental. diſpoſition demands 
no leſs attention ; but equally ſurrounded with 
difficulties ; this likewiſe has been left vague 
and uncertain by the framers of the conſtitu- 
tion, I mean to ſpeak of the reſponſibility of 
the directory, and of the reſponſibility of the 
miniſters under it. We will firſt point out 
the obſtacles which oppoſed the open and ab- 
ſolute eſtabliſhment of the one and the other 
of theſe reſponſibilities, and examine, after- 
wards, if they have been perceived, and if they 
have been ſurmounted by ons ann 
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It is almioſt impoſſible to ſubject to an ef- 
fieacious and practical reſponſibility, the exe- 
cutive government inſtituted for France. 


They may make war upon it, they may over- 


throw it if it ſhould be guilty of any notorious 
crime; but how ſtimulate it if it reſts on this 
fide the law? How repreſs it if it ſhould go 


beyond the limits? What adminiſtrative act, 


what faults ſhort of treaſon, could lead them 


to decide upon adecree of accuſation againſt 


five men, indiviſible, who. muſt be attacked 
in the maſs, and in the midſt of the credit to 
Which their functions entitle them. 
80 through the different precautions em- 
ployed in free ↄountries, to inſpire a ſalutary 
fear into the government, and you will ſee 
that none of theſe bear any relation with the 
organization of the French directory. 
The greater part of republics have aſſigned 
the executive power to magiſtrates, whoſe reign 


is but for one or two years; the time, therefore, 


quickly arrives when an account may be de- 
manded from the private man of the actions 


of the public one. This is not the caſe in 
France, where the directors enjoy their autho- 
ity for five years, and go out of office one by 


one; ſo that the firſt of them, when he re- 


enters the common claſs of citizens, will ftill 


have as ſureties for his reſponſibility four 
directors 
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directors ſtill remaining at the helm of affairs; 3 
and as theſe four directors will naturally aſſo- 
ciate their new colleague in the executive au- 
thority to their ſyſtems and their meaſures, it 
will not be poſſible ever to bring an accuſation 
againſt one or more directors out of office, 

without implicatin g the reigning ones. 
There is, moreover, this great difference be- 
tween the French republic and other free 
ſtates, that in thoſe ſtates, in all with a very 
few exceptions, the power of cenſure is con- 
fided to a ſenate, of which the members are 
for life; therefore they have ſeen and trace 
the adminiſtration of the executive power, and 
preſerve the recollection and knowledge ne- 
ceſſary to become judges, even if that admi- 
niſtration ſnhould laſt many years. 

The French conſtitution has eſtabliſhed 
relations waged contrary ; for it renews the 
chit: ho executive. directory; q and whillt the 
members of that e are to reign five 
authority only 8 Thus the executive. di- 
rectors, when they again become private men, 
will in general have none of the witneſſes of 
their public conduct for Jadges i in the legiſ- 
lature. 

Moſt republics have likewiſe rendered poſi- 
tive the reſponſibility of their firſt magiſtrates, 
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by a kind of annual cenſure, Enteuſtetk t to the 


fame political bodies whoſe ſuffrages have 
elected thoſe. magiſtrates. to their ſupreme 


7; functions; ſuch a cenſure, from the circle in 
which it moves, becomes very formidable, for 
it comprehends charges which : an act of at accu- 


7 


ſation could not include. 

The neceflity of poſſeſſing the public am 
to be frequently called to the helm of ſtate, 
tends to the ſame end as the reſponſibility of 
the magiſtrates, depoſitaries of the executive 
power. And we ought to remark, that this 
motive to emulation is almoſt rendered nothing 


by the new code of the French republic. No 


one can be a member of the directory who 1s 


not aft leaſt forty years of age. We will ſup- 


poſe, therefore, forty-five to be the mean age 
of thoſe perſons who may be nominated direc- 


tors. They will remain in office five years. 


Behold them arrived at fifty. The conſti- 


tution does not permit them to be again called 


to the ſame functions, till five years after the 
termination of their firſt reign. They will 


not then be eligible a ſecond time till the age 
of fifty- five, a time of life when perſons are 


rarely diſpoſed to enter upon a new engage- 
ment tor five years, particularly in a poſt of 
danger or of labour. 


We 141 hai therefore, to endeavour to eſta- 
9 bliſh 
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bliſh a conſtitutional alliance between the 
executive and legiſlative powers; not to dimi- 
niſh or limit the reſponſibility of the leaders 
of the ſtate, but to render that reſponſibility _ 
| moſt rare and leſs neceſſary : we ought to 
conſider that their prudent aſſociation, their 
artful mtertwining, will always be the beſt 
ſecurity for mutual circumſpection and effi- 
cacious vigilance. But, as I have already 
ſaid, the French legiſlators have taken pains 
totally to ſeparate the two ſupreme autho- 
rities, and they have impoſed this obligation 
upon themſelves, upon the dangerous credit 
of a poſitive axiom found in certain books, 
and in contempt of the inſtruction furniſhed 
by experience. 10525 

I now come to examine the principal diſ- 
poſitions adopted in free countries to ſecure 
the reſponſibility of the executive power, or 
to render the recourſe to that reſponſibility 
leſs frequent and . leſs eſſential. All theſe 
have been rejected or neglected by the fram- 
ers of the French conſtitution. When, 
therefore, we look in that conſtitution for 
the means aſſigned to the legiſlature to watch 
over and controul the executive direQory, 
we find nothing but meſſages and decrees 
of accuſation. The firſt very much reſem- 


bles the remonſtrances of parliaments, and 
| the 
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the ſecond is a violent weapon which it 
would hardly venture to employ againſt a 
directory in credit with the people, or with 


the army. A ſituation of extremity, which 


would already be the commencement of great 
troubles, could alone determine it to this. 3 
The Engliſh have ſecured themſelves from 
all confuſion of this nature, by laying all the 
reſponſibility upon the miniſters, and holding 
the perſon of the monarch inviolable: an 
ingenious method, which ſubjects to no 
danger the reſpect due, in the name of 
order, in the name of the tranquillity of the 
ſtate, to the ſupreme dignity, and which 


makes the public vengeance fall upon the 


ſeconds, upon the agents for whom the 
ſecurity is not equally collective, and who 
may be attacked ſeparately, each in the cir- 
cle of his department. 
Such an inſtitution, indeed, could not * 
applicable to a republican conſtitution: for 


nothing leſs than the majeſty of a throne 


would be ſufficient to ſecure the chief of 
the ſtate from the attack made upon his 
eftimation by the direct reſponſibility of his 
miniſters to the nation; and if a reſponſibi- 


 lity of this kind had been eſtabliſhed in 


France, the directory would have been only 


CY * a ridiculous phangorm for to 
L make 
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= mike it ſeriouſly and truly uſeful” to the 
| Nate, all the deluſions of royalty un be 


neceſſary. 5 
Did the French legiſlators ſee this diffi- 
culty? and did they wiſh to render the mi- 


niſters reſponſible, or not? We can form no 
opinion concerning this in examining the 


conſtitutional code; and from the vague man- 
ner in which the framers of it have explained 
themſelves, we may believe that they pur- 
poſely kept at a diſtance from a queſtion 
undoubtedly embarraſſing. They ſpeak of 


the reſponſibility of the miniſters only in one 


article, and in theſe terms: The minifters 


are reſpectively reſponſible, as well for the non- 


execution of the laws as for. the non-execution of 
the decrees of the directory. But how impoſe 


upon the miniſters two reſponſibilities which 


may be in contradiction? it is neceffary at 
leaſt to mark the occaſion when one of the 
two muſt give way to the other. And how 
can a miniſter be reſponſible for the execution 
of the laws, when the directory is autho- 
rized to ſuſpend, to depoſe immediately the 
ſecondary adminiſtrations, to annul likewiſe-* ' 
immediately all the acts of thoſe adminiſ- 


trations, and to receive imperative decrees, 


without any other formality than the atteſta- 
tion -or writing of a as ſecretary ? To 
VOL. It + render 
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render, miniſters reſponſible for the non-exe- 


cution of the laws it would be neceſſary to 
declare, as in the conſtitution of 1791, that 


no order of the ſupreme executive power 


ſhould be valid without the ſignature of 
one of them. This has not been done, and 


with good reaſon; for the debaſement or 
the inſignificance of the executive directory 
would have been the conſequence of a ſimilar. 


ordinance in a republic ; but at the ſame 


time, all. the difficulties attached to the 


exerciſes of a right of accuſation. againſt this 


directory ſubſiſt in their full force. 


The framers of the French conſtitution 
ought to have placed themſelves, in this 


.double embarraſſment, inſtead of clandeſtinely | 


retiring from it. But was a good ſolution 
poſlible ! 3 believe not; for tlie evil lies in 


the very foundations of the political ſyſtem 


that they have choſen; the evil is in that 
real equality, i in the public opinion, between 
the chiefs and the inferiors of government; 
an equality which renders inadmiſſible the 
ingenious ſyſtem of reſponſibility introduced 
in England; and the evil is, moreover, in the 


total ſeparation eſtablithed between the two 


ſupreme authorities. This has placed the 
executive power completely independent of 
the legiſlature, and the legiſlature can only 
| reach 
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reach it by a menacing vigilance. But in 
examining attentively the French conſtitu- 
tion, we ſhall perceive the traces of that 
ſpirit which reigned ſo long in the national 
convention; of that ſpirit, always a ftranger 
to mild methods, which placed its principal 
reliance on decrees of arreſt, decrees of exa- 


mination, and decrees of accuſation. 
It was by yielding to theſe motives that 


the national convention occupied itſelf parti- 


cularly to ſecure to the directors an active and 
violent force, whilſt it took ſo indifferent an 
intereſt in their public eſtimation ; and in ge- 
neral that material part of a government has 
been ſlightly: touched upon by the conven- 
tional legiſlators. Is this "- deſpair or from 
indifference ? | | 

A little trait has ſtruck me as 6gnificant 3 in 

this kind. The convention has given all poſ- 
ſible facility to perſons who would wiſh to 
accuſe the executive directors, or one of them 
in particular. The firſt individual has a right 
to make the charge, by. putting his denun- 
ciation in writing, and ſigning it. This facility 
is ſingular, and but little compatible with the 
deference due to a ſupreme authority. The 
convention expreſſes afterwards the circum- 
ſtances which make it lawful to arreſt an exe- 
cutive director; and this is to be done imme- 
| E 1 diately 
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diately by the police, in caſe of a flagrant crime. 
But ſhould not the lighteſt ſentiment of de- 
cency have prevented them from expoſing 
ſuck a ſuppoſition to the eyes of Europe? 
And would it not have been time enough to 
make this law, if it had ever happened to a 
director, to commit in public an action to 
which ſo ſtrong a term as 4 Aagrant crime 
could be applied? 

Another diſpoſition of the fame nature, 
that is a ſtranger to every idea of public eſti- 
mation, is the conſtitutional article that re- 

calls to the adminiſtration a director acquitted 
by the higli national court. But how could 
it be imagined that a firſt magiſtrate of the 
republic was ſtil a proper perſon to inſpire 
reſpect, after having appeared as the accuſed 
before the two councils; after Having been 
impriſoned; after having been repeatedly ex- 
amined before an extraordinary tribunal; after 
having appeared before it in a humiliating 
ſituation? They thought, by this philoſophi- 
cal ſtep, to raiſe- themſelves above all vulgar 
prejudices; and they have not imitated the 
wiſdom of the Americans, who have not ex- 
empted the preſident of congreſs from a re- 
gular: proſecution, but who have fixed the 
termination of his political career, at the 
moment when the ſenate, upon a denuncia- 
2 tion 
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380 from the houſe of repreſentatives, has 
pronounced his depoſition. He may be on- 
ſigned to an ordinary court of juſtice, for that 
part of his offence which appears to demand a 
heavier puniſhment; but the acquittal, which 
he might afterwards obtain from that court, 
would not re · inſtate him in his public fune- 
tions. Thus, there is no danger of ſeeing a 
man return to the helm of ſtate, Who has 
been degraded in the public o Pinion by the 
long courſe of a criminal proceſs . *, But in 
little things as well as in great ones the ſo- 
vereign legiſlators of France have conſtantly 
ſuppoſed that morality was nothing, and yet 
it reſiſts every thing, even deſpotiſm. 
The eſtimation of the ſupreme authority is 
likewiſe expoſed to an indirect attack, from 
which no care has been taken to ſecure it. 


* We may believe that the framers of the conſtitution felt a 
Eind of repugnance to expreſs, in that perpetual code, the detail 
of degradations relative to the executive directory, of which T 
have ſpoken. They ſpeak thus under the title of zhe executiue 
power, Article CXVIIL. * 

« The hundred and twelfth article, and the following ones to 
«© the hundred and twenty third incluſive, relative to the gua- 
« rantee of the legiſlative body, apply £qually to the members 
« of the directory.“ 

It is to theſe articles that we muſt refer; and as 5 are 
placed under the title of the guarantee of the members of the 
legiſlative body, their relation to the executive directory does 
not * the attention. 8 


E 3 | The 
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The five directors, on reſigning their office, 
will again become ſimple individuals, and 
their orginal, ſituation, their profeſſion, their 
fortune, and the chances of private life, may 
ſometimes ſubject them to inferior occupa- 
tions, to occupations degrading perhaps, or 
_ abject, in the eyes of men, and according to 
common ideas. Who can ſay, that amidſt 
enemies from whom no authority is exempt, 
they will not be expoſed to inſults at the mo- 
ment of their retreat, at the moment when 
they ſhall re-appear in the general liſts, with- . 
out arms and without power ? But every ſpe- 
cies of humiliation attached to the old direc- 
tors, it matters not from what motive, will 
have its effect upon the importance of the 
place, and upon the public eftimation of the 
men appointed to fill it. 880 

This kind of danger is not known in mo- 
narchies, where the chief of the ſtate is per- 
petual; and the republics of Europe have 
avoided it, by replacing in the firſt council of 
the ſtate the chiefs of the executive power, at 
the expiration of their temporary autho- 
rity. | 

In France thefe precautions are thrown 
aſide, and from the height of an unequalled 
power, of a power conſpicuous every where, 


the directors will be, one by one, precipitated 
into 


y * 
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into the vortex, into the immenſe multitude 
of equals and of futoyds. Have a care that 
they do nor find themſelves ill at their caſe 
there, and very cavalierly treated! What! 
did not Cincinnatus return to his plough ? 
Yes; but he was ſtill a ſenator; he was ſtill a 
patrician; and the plough bis ſomething of 
antiquity, | and ſomething favqurable to ima- 
gination ; ſubſtitute in its place another kind 
of induſtry, another labour, and you will ſee 
the deluſion vaniſh. You cannot make man- 
ners as you can make laws, as you can make 
conſtitutions; and this is a romantic project, 
and unfortunately more romantic from its 
common application, than that of expoſing 
political greatneſs, for which there is a neceſ- 
ſity, to all the debaſements inſeparable from 
the exaggerated ſyſtem of equality. 

A few more obſervations upon the executive 
authority before I paſs to another ſubject. 
They are doubts that I offer, and not any ab- 
ſolute cenſure. Yer it will be difficult to 
maintain the following rule. The conſtitu- 
tional act ſays, article CLXIII: *The direc- 
4 tory may at all times invite, by writing, the 
council of five hundred to take an object 
into conſideration; it may propoſe meaſures 
to it, but not plans reduced into the form of 
% Jaws,” This injunction will neceſſarily be 

4 infringed ; 
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infringed; for there are ſo large a number of 
legiſlative diſpoſitions, of which the execution 
cannot take place on two accounts; there 
are ſo great a number, of which all the 
parts are connected by ſuch immediate rela- 
tions, that ſuch laws ought to be wholly drawn 
up by the adminiſtrative power, or, if they 
were compoſed by the legiſlature, it would 
be neceſſary that the government ſhould judge 
whether the details apply and correſpond to 
the particularities which the government alone 
can be acquainted with. The national con- 
vention, during its reign, could never have 
properly digeſted the laws of this kind, if it 
had not, by its perpetual committees, become 
a center of correſpondence, of inveſtigations 
and informations. The conſtitution has very 
wiſely prohibited the renewal of ſuch com- 
| mittees ; but this prohibition, and the obliga- 
|, tion impoſed upon the directory to limit itſelf 
to general invitations in its communications 
with the legiſlative body; theſe two conſti- 
tutional diſpoſitions cannot accord, and moſt 
aſſuredly the one or the other will be violated, 
or the directory will have faithful agents in 
the cpuncil of five hundred. But ſuch an 
arrangement, which would place the men of 
moſt importance in the legiſlature in habitual 
relations of confidence with the executive di- 
| _ rectory, 
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rectory, would very ſoon inſpire them with 
ambitious views and political deſires foreign 
to their natural functions, and to the mite 
which they hold from the people. | 

It is not imagined in England, that the 
government could go on regularly for three 
months, if the executive power was placed 
totally ſeparate from the. deliberations of par- 
liament, and if the miniſters, conſtitutionally 
| excluded from the two houſes, could no lon- 
ger give a direction, ſometimes general, ſome- 
times particular, to the public affairs and to 
the national reſolutions. _ 

It is in imitation of the Americans, that the 
conſtitutional act of the French republic li- 
mits the legiſlative influence of the executive 
directory to general invitations. But what a 
difference between the affairs of a congreſs, 
where they only treat of the common in- 
tereſts of many ſovereign ſtates united by po- 
litical ties, and the innumerable multitude of 
diſpoſitions relative to the interior, exterior, 
and indiviſible government of a 2 ſuch 
as France! 

We muſt likewiſe abit that the Ameri- 
can conſtitution. has eſtabliſhed intimate and 
continual connections between the depoſitary 
of the executive authority and the ſenate, one 
of the two houſes of the legiſlative body; for 

A _ 
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the principal adminiſtrative functions nn 
be concerted with that ſenate, 'and obtain its 
aſſent. And finally, the prefident of congreſs 
may demand a reviſion of the laws if he ap- 
proves them not, and if his obſervations are 
not rejected by two thirds of the ſuffrages in 
each houſe, the legiſlative decree is ſuſpended. 
'Thus, we may again remark, the Americans, 
in ſeparating the action of the political powers, 
have however united with witdom, have, we 
may ſay, intermingled, and that in a juſt pro- 
portion, the judgment, the intereſt, and the 
views of the two ſupreme authorities. 

IT now fix my attention upon another part 
of the French conſtitution, and I remark with 
ſurpriſe the brevity of the part aſſigned to 
the council of ancients. Theſe ancients are 
to ſay yes or no to the propoſitions of the 
council of five hundred, and they muſt never 
addreſs to it more than theſe words: The 
council approves. The council cannot approve. 
Such is the commandment of the conſtitution. 
No explanation is permitted them ; and what 
is more, they muſt either adopt or reject alto- 
gether the plan of the law compoſed in the 
houſe of the five hundred. Therefore, if 
there ſhould be in the plan of a law many 
excellent articles and one deteſtable one, one 
dangerous to the ſtate, the council of an- 

cients, 
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4 A obliged to reject the law, cannot an- 
nounce its motive; it dares not openly pro- 
poſe to the council of five hundred to change 
the article which places an obſtacle to ne 
mutual conſent. % 99 

_ Certainly, when imagination pays a iſe | 
to judgment, ſhe ought to 0 her 9 to 
expreſs himſelf freely. . 

This conſtitutional aiſpoltion will 15 diff 
cult to maintain in its rigour ; it will expoſe 
the council of ancients to ruin itſelf _—_ 5 
in the public opinion. 
What would the five ee have to do 
to render this council unpopular. almoſt in a 
moment? They would inſert one unjuſt diſ- 
poſition, one inconfiderate article, in the midſt 
of a law which ſhould have for its object the 
relief of the people. The ancients, obliged to 
approve or to reject this law entirely, would 
neceſſarily take the laſt part; and, at the 
ſame time faithful oblervers of the monoſylla- 
ble form impoſed upon them, they could not 
make known, in a legal and authentic manner, 
the motive for their determination. i 3 

This chance, which I have pointed out, may 
perllaps be rare, but another may frequently 
occur. A decree, for example, is addreſſed to 
the ancients by the council of five hundred; 
this decree is compoſed of one principal idea 

and 
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| and of feveral acceſſory ones. The principal 
3 idea is thought good, and the acceſſories pre- 
ſent miſchievous conſequences, but remotely. 
The decree will then be admitted and ſanc- 
tioned by the council of ancients; but acceſ- 
fories on acceſſories may lead to any thing, 
particularly when the firſt have made the 
law, the ſeconds afterwards and their different 
. conſequences form. 

The king of England, when the bills of 
the -parliament are preſented to him, ex- 
preſſes himſelf likewiſe very laconically. It 
is faid for him, The King wills it : The King 
oill confider it. The firſt formula announces 
his acceptance, the ſecond his rejection; but 
he is ſcarcely ever called upon to refuſe his 
ſanction, becauſe the laws have already 
paſſed the examination of the two houſes, 
and particularly, becauſe in both thoſe houſes 
the plans of the bills have been concerted 
with his miniſters. We ſee then that the 
laconic language of the king of England 
is occaſioned by particular circumſtances, 
and thoſe circumſtances are abſolutely foreign 
to the nature of the relations eſtabliſhed 
between the two legiſlative councils of France, 
Theſe relations may be better compared to 
the connection of the Engliſh houſe of 
commons with the houſe of peers ; but in 

the 
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the propoſitions which they make one to 
the other, neither of them expreſs them- 
ſelves with rudeneſs; and if their opinions 
happen to differ upon the plan of a law, 
they reciprocally name deputies, who confer 
together, and endeavour to diſcover the 
means of conciliation. This is the con- 
duct of reaſon and of wiſdom, and we 
hear nothing of the ſingular novelty which 
France is called to make experience of. The | 
imperious ſtyle, the irritating ſtyle which | 
is preſcribed to the council of ancients, and 
the interdition of all explanation between 
that council and the council of five hundred, 
will become a ſource of diſcord and confu- 
fon. 

In general, the more we examine the 
connection of. the conncils with each other, 
and the relations of the. legiſlative body to 
the executive, the more we perceive a harſh- 
neſs and abruptneſs. There wants what we 
call congruity in writing, that fine trait, 
without which the perfection of the others 
is uſeleſs. 

I obſerve likewiſe that the conftirution 
expreſſes itſelf thus: Upon the demand of an 
hundred of its members, either council may form 
ztſelf into a general and ſecret committee, but 
only to examine, and not to deliberate. No 

exception 
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exception is made. But if the ancients 
cannot be preſent at theſe committees, and 


if they are frequently made uſe of; if the 
fitting is not made public till the moment 


when the. final deliberation is about to be 
determined, the ancients cannot know the 


motives of the council of five hundred, nor 
follow the train of their thoughts. | 

This ſame council of five hundred has 
alone the power of propoſing laws, and this 
faculty is expreſsly forbidden to the other 
part of the legiſlative body, the: council of 


ancients. 


There is nothing ſimilar to REG in England 
or in America, the only countries where the 
ſyſtem of two houſes is regularly eſtabliſhed. 
It is by mutual propoſitions, it is by an equa- 


Ity of rights on that point, that their con- 


nections are eſtabliſhed. And why deprive 
the nation of the original ideas of one of 
the two councils, particularly when the men 
of whom it is compoſed are likewiſe the 
choice of the nation? It would have been 
ſufficient to reſerve to one council the power 
of propoling taxes and of financial regulations, 
of that portion of public affairs in which a 


ſpirit of coherency, or the connection of pre- 


vious knowledge and ſpeculations are abſo- 


lutely neceſſary. Has the embarraſſing ſitu- 
ation 
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ation been conſidered in which the council 


of ancients will find itſelf, waiting, in the in- 


activity which may be occaſioned by the 


council of five hundred, for the plans. of 
decrees which it muſt determine? This work 
of reviſion will require infinitely leſs time 
than the firſt diſcuſſion in the council of 
five hundred, for the council of ancients is 
but half as numerous, and, will have been 


already inſtructed by the previous debates. of 


the council of five hundred. Great inter- 
vals of leiſure are prepared for it; and it 


muſt be ready at every moment to ſanction 


decrees of urgency. Will they eſtabliſh a 
public lecture, as in the convents of monks. 
to fill up the quarter of an hour's ſilence? 


or will they divert their inquietude in ſome 


other manner ? Is it not to be feared that 
a ſituation ſo uncertain, and ſo little becoming 
a legiſlative body, may dimiaiſh the conſe- 
quence of the council of ancients, and in- 
jure it in the public eſtimation? 

This council is likewiſe expoſed to fall 
into diſcredit, becauſe it can never take the 
lead. No reparation of injuſtice, no act of 
cognizance, no aid to the oppreſſed, no idea 
of protecting weakneſs, no propoſition favour- 
able to commerce, to. agriculture, to the 


proſper ity of the ſtate, in fine, no honourable 
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or ſalutary meaſure can appertain to this 


council of ancients. In what a melancholy 
fituation will it frequently find itſelf! It will 


beheld in adminiſtration the indifference of 


ſome, the tyranny of others; it will be a 
witneſs- of injuries done to the public liberty, 


or to the rights of individuals; it will hear 


lawful demands, or affecting complaints, and 
it will not be able to ſay a word; it will 


have neither the right of repreſentation nor 


the right of counſelling. This will be for 
virtuous and patriotic hearts the moſt hard 
privation; it will be the puniſhment of Tan- 
talus. | 
The prejudice which this order of Siva, 
may occaſion to individuals and to the ſtate 
will not be perceived at firſt. The firſt 
troubles. of a revolution are ſcarcely paſt, 
and the fearful recollections which the public 
preſerve of fo many fatal reſolutions, and of 


ſo many tyrannical decrees, will adorn, in 


imagination, the body inveſted with the right 
of prevention; but in ordinary time, I be- 
lieve, they will prove the reality of the con- 
jecture I have offered, | 

The following obſervation muſt likewiſe 
be weighed. The council of ancients, inveſted 
with the power of rejecting new laws, and 
the council of young men, who have only 

T the 
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: the right of propoſing” them, would be at 


once on a kind of equality, if the legiſlative 
ſyſtem of the republic commenced with the 


eſtabliſhment of their reſpective authorities. 


2 . 
But -s an innumerable multitude of decrees 
have been accepted with the inheritance of 


the ſupreme power, as theſe are applicable 
to all the ſocial relations, and as they muſt 
have the force of law a long time before any 
modification can be applied to them, the 


council of young men, ſolely called upon to 


demand and to propoſe alterations, enjoys a 
ſuperiority of prerogatives, of which the 
effects are immenſe, and the council of an- 
cients, condemned to be a ſilent ſpectator of 
all exiſting circumſtances, becomes uncon- 
nected with the greateſt portion of the univerſal 


order, and the whole of the laws is removed 


from its influence. ee 

It appears to me that, if after i from 
the Engliſh and American inſtitutions, it had 
been thought right to attribute the excluſive 
privilege of propoſing laws to one of the ſec- 
tions of the legiſlative body; it would have 


been more rational to have reſerved it to the 


leaſt numerous ſection, eſpecially as both 
enjoyed the legiſlative power oy the ſame 


title. 
Tt is thus that all the cepublica of Europe 
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have placed that power. The ſmall. Minde 
is more fitly appointed than the larger one to 
meditate: laws, to prepare them, to correct 
the details, and to examine all the parts with 
attention, and it can more eaſily repair a 
firſt error; neither is the ſmall number 
offended at the cenſure of the larger one, 
though that will hardly endure the cenſure of 
the minority. And it is a violation of all the 
laws of equilibrium, in the diſtribution of 
powers, to unite together the force of number, 
the force of age, the force of propoſing laws, 

and the force of the right of accuſation. But 

— is not imagination the property of youth ? and 

does not the imagination precede the judg- 
ment? I have nothing to reply; and I invite 
all the politicians of Europe to kiſs the ground 
before. this mighty argument. But I muſt 
fay, that from the time of the firſt aſſemblies 
of the French nation under Charlemagne, 
from that time when the imagination and 
judgment were already in exiſtence, the an- 
cients formed the law, and the young men 
afterwards aſſented to it by their countel. 
H incmar, the celebrated writer of the ninth 
century, informs us of this. | 
The arithmetical argument, which has been 
made uſe of for fixing the power of propoſing 
. | laws 
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laws in the hands of the council of young 
men, is worthy of remark; 4 
It has been ſaid, that if the council of ati 
cients Poſſeſſed this power, it might happen 
that the minority of, voices in the legiſlature, 
that is, in the two councils taken together, 
would prevail over the-majority. 
Let us ſuppoſe that a law is adopted una- 
nimouſly by the council of . ancients ;. there 
will then be for it - + 250 ſuffrages. 


Suppoſe afterwards, that this ſame law is 
carried to the council of five hundred, and 
rejected there by the majority of a fingle _ 
voice; there would then be for it in this 

council = = 2249 ſuffrages. 
S8 $6 that in both the councils there would t 
be 499 voices 1n its favour, 

And yet this law would be rejected by the 
251 ſuffrages that compoſe the majority in the 
council of five hundred: | 

This calculation is unanſwerable; but be⸗ 
fore we ſubmit to it, it appears to me that we 
ought to examine the reſult of an inverſe hy- 
potheſis; and we will proceed VIE the lame 
ſuppoſitions. 

The power of propoſing laws is in the hands 
of the council of young men, and the propo- 
fition of a law is decreed unanimouſly ; there 
are therefore for it Jos luffrages. 

— This 
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This law is rejected in the council of 
ancients by the majority of a ſingle voice; 
there are therefore for it in that coun- 


T 124 ſuffrages. 


Conſequently, i in all, 624 voices in its fa- 
vour. 

And yet this law would be rejected by 
126 voices, forming the oY in the coun- 
ci] of ancients. 

Thus, ſuppoſing that the power of pro- 
W laws was aſſigned to the council of 
ancients, it might happen that 251 ſuffra- 
ges in the legiſlature might ran over 
499. | 

But in the actual Nate, when this power is 
aſſigned to the council of five hundred, it may 
happen that 126 ſuffrages ſhould have the 
ſuperiority over 624. 

We ſee then, that the kind of 3 


employed to juſtify the placing this power of 


propoſal in the hands of the council of five 
hundred, ought to have led to the directly 
oppoſite determination. | 

It is therefore evident, that tho more the 


legiſlative ſection, charged to propoſe laws, is 


ſuperior in number to the ſection that has the 
right of accepting or of refuſing them, the 
more is the influence of the minority in- 

creaſed, 
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_ creaſed, and the more power is given it of be- 
coming ultimately the arbiter of a queſtion. . 

I ſee with pain, in the French conſtitution, 
the removal of the judges, and their election 
by the people, every five years. Sentiments 
of fear and of hope are incompatible with 
the auguſt functions of magiſtrates called up- 
on to decide. the fortune of citizens, and to 
direct the jury in criminal queſtions ; they 
ought not to be obliged to think of them- 
ſelves and of their popular credit; and the 
only ambition that ſhould be offered to the 
Judges, is the expectation of a gradual increaſe 
of conſequence, by a free and et: con- 
duct. 

We may ewig look upon it as a kind of 
injury to the public tranquillity, that the tri- 
bunals, under the regulation of temporary 
elections, can never be compoſed of tried 
men, men in poſſeſſion of long eſteem; and 
known by their reputation to all the citizens 
ſubject to their authority. The Engliſh and 
the Americans have therefore attached an 
equal intereſt to the perpetuity of their chief 
judges; and in both thoſe nations they can- 
not be depoſed but for miſconduct. 

Undoubtedly, in adopting the ſame prin- 
ciple for France, it would have been neceſ- 
ſary to uſe the moſt ſcrupulous and the moſt 

„ vigilant 
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vigilant attention in forming the tribunals z 
and it would not have been too much to make 
the electors firſt, in the name of the people, 
and the legiſlature in reviſion, and the execu- 
tive directory, as a laſt caution, concur in no- 
minations ſo important. We may remark too, 
that, admitting the perpetuity of the judges, 
the right of chuſing them may, without any 
great danger, be aſſigned to one or other of- 
the ſupreme powers, for gratitude is ſeldom a 
corrupter ; it is the temptations of hape that 
muſt be feared; and always be feared.. At 
preſent, it would have been very wiſe to fix 
the epoch of the perpetuity of the judges at 
a certain diſtance from that of the conſtitution, 
at a certain diſtance from the preſent time, to 
be more certain of the calm 1 for a 
choice of ſuch long duration. 
It appears to me, that amidſt the innume- 
Il] | rable multitude of temporary elections, of 
| which the organization of the French govern- 
ment 1s compoſed, it would have been a kind 
of repoſe for the nation, if they could have 
perceived at leaſt one authority framed in a 
ſtable manner: and this, if it had been wiſh- 
ed, might have been deſtined to the habitual 
defence of that valuable part of the conſtitu- 
tion, which guarantees to all the citizens their 


perſonal liberty. 


We 
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We ſhall ſee how this liberty will be fre 
_ quently endangered, both by the periodical 


removal of the Judges, and by an infinite di- 


verſity of tribunals on an equality with each 


other. What can an executive directory, a 2 


miniſter of juſtice, do againſt their errors, a- 
gainſt their ignorance, againſt their ſpirit of 
party ? Theſe tribunals and theſe judges will, 


in the immenſity of France, eſcape from the 
central vigilance. And what if the ſupreme 


authorities ſhould themſelves favour arbitrary 


acts; if they ſhould with an irregular impriſon- 


ment to be decreed ; if they ſhould wiſh it to 
be prolonged ? It is neceſſary that there ſhould 
be in a great ſtate a ſupreme magiſtracy, who 


may conſtantly watch over the inferior tribu- 


nals; and it is neceffary that this magiſtracy 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in an independent man- 


ner, in a manner proper to impoſe reſpect; 


and it is of importance, that it ſhould always | 
have in view a high and durable importance. ; 


But how can this importance be expected in 
a temporary ſituation ? Such a fituation un- 


doabtedly permits the developement of ſupe- 
_ rior talents at the head of an army, at the 


tribune of harangues, at the helm of ſtate; 


but the tribunals and the judges can only ob- 
tain celebrity by inſenſible degrees; frequent- 
ly the common life of man is not ſufficient 
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to acquire this; a body of magiſtracy muſt 
even inherit the reputation of many genera- 
tions before it can poſſeſs this; and it is then 


only that it reflects ſplendor, in its turn, upon 


the perſons aſſociated to its rank and os 
tions. 

Such is the >: and 8 great judges 
of England are the beſt examples. 

The legiſlators of France have believed, 
that in ſaying to the people, « chuſe and 
chuſe continually,” they have done every thing 
for them. But is there a principle of go- 
vernment without an exception? I know of 


none. 


I paſs from theſe general AT to the 
examination of ſome particular diſpoſitions. 
There is one which to me appears to draw 


after it the moſt grievous conſequences for 


happineſs and for liberty: © Every citizen 
“ (it ſays) owes his ſervices to his country, 
* and to the ſupport of equality, of liberty, and 
&* of property, whenever the law calls upon 
him to defend them.” 

No limit 1s ſet to this principle ; and thus 
it abandons to the legiſlature the indefinite 


power of enrolling for war whatever claſs, 


and whatever portion of the whole body of 
citizens it may pleaſe : and it is not only 
for the defence of the country that this power | 

is 
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is * to it; it may ſend them upon mi- 
litary ſervice to the colonies, and to all parts 
of the world; it may even deliver over for 
hire a certain number of Frenchmen, as Was 
the caſe in ſigning the bargain with Holland; 
and the diſtribution of the enrolled forces, 
their application, their duration, belong to the 
executive directors, to the ſame directors who 
alone have the right to 75 of Peer When 
once war is reſolved. 1 

Never were powers ſo W attributed by 
a free nation to its repreſentatives, {till leſs tq 
the repreſentatiyes of its re preſentatives. Armies 
levied and maintained by money, armies form- 
ed by voluntary enrolments, are called into 
action by the will of the government; but the 
citizens ought neyer to be called upon, with- 
out diſtinction, to take up arms, except for the 
defence of the country; and the unlimited 
power of diſpoſing of their perſons, for every 
kind of enterprize, ought never to wan | 
to any authority in the ſtate. 

The uſe of the preſs in England for man- 
ning the navy has been always exclaimedagainſt, 
and vet this is only exerciſed upon the vaga- 
bond part of ſociety, and is never deciſively 
employed but in important moments, when the 
ordinary ſeamen have not yet re-entered in 
the ports. In the preceding war, when Great 

Britain 
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Britain combated four maritime nations, 
France, Holland, Spain, and the United States, 


ſhe maintained upon the average an hundred 


and ten thouſand ſeamen, of whom ſometimes 
a third part and ſometimes a fourth were ſup- 


plied by the preſs; but the idea of placing 


all the Engliſh citizens at the diſpoſal of go- 
vernment, or at the diſpoſal of parliament, to 
be ſent to war wherever and as long as pleaſed 
the one or the other of thoſe authorities, this 
idea would appear to a nation Experienced 
in liberty, the ſeal of che moſt dreadful 
fla very. 

And, nidepentkent of the dinger of life, in- 


dependent of the chances of a horrible muti- 


lation, and of the incommenſurable ſacrifices 


of parents, this nation would tremble at leaving 


to any authority the full power of chaining un- 
der the military yoke, under a deſpotic yoke, 
the tenth and moſt valuable part of the male 
population of a country. But laying aſide the 
authority of example, it can never be imagined, 
with ſound ideas of liberty, that in founding a 
repreſentative government, it is neceſſary to 
attribute to a re- union of men elected by the 
nation, an enormous power, a power which 
a father would not give to his ſon, nor a ſon 


to his father; and in France this power is 


not entruſted ſolely to thoſe who have been 
immediately 
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immediately elected by the people, but to the 
third and fourth generations of the elected. In 


fact, the executive directory, which diſtributes 
the military forces; the executive directory, 
which is to fix the termination of the calami- 
ties of war, has been choſen by the legiſlature; 
the legiſlature has been choſen by the elec- 
toral bodies; the electoral bodies have been 
choſen by the primary aſſemblies, and, perhaps, 
in thoſe aſſemblies, three-fourths of the voters 


have given their ſuffrages upon the advice of 


ſome orator placed among them. Behold, then, 
the deputed legiſlators, the ſubſtituted direc- 
tors, the one in the third, the other in the 


fourth generation, from a choice indifferent 
and ſuperficial in jits beginning; and yet they 


have the right of impoſing the moſt rigorous 
facrifices upon the whole maſs of citizens. A 
ſingular extenſion of the repreſentative cha- 
rater ! This character was even from the firſt 
election ſufficiently ideal! And what does it be- 
come after paſſing through many ſubſtitutions? 
We behold then nothing but a metaphyſical 
ſummary, which cannot ſerve as a legitimate 
title to the exerciſe of an unlimited autho- 

r ity. | 
Me fhall always bewilder ourſelves if we 
loſe ſight of this maxim, that the true repre- 


ſentation of the will of a people mult be ſought 
for 
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for in the immutable principles of juſtice and, 
of reaſon; there it will be better found than in 
a conſtitutional article, united to three hun- 


dred and ſeventy- ſix others, and approved all to- 


gether at the firſt reading, amidſt the tumult 
bf the primary aſſemblies. It would be mock- 
ing at realities, by the aſſiſtance of forms, to 
take advantage of an aſſent like this to violate 


without ſcruple the impreſcriptible rights of 
men and of nations. 


Let us now examine the ſame queſtion i in 


another point of view, deſerving, I believe, of 


ſome attention. It has pleaſed the ſupreme 
philoſophy of the legiſlators of France to con- 
fider the inhabitants of a country as equal in 
all points, and, by a conſequence of this prin- 
ciple, it has made no diſtinction of condition, 


fortune, and education, in conſtitutionally au- 


thorifing the forced enrolments, authoriſing 
them in an unlimited manner, and annexing 
the moſt rigorous means of execution. 


This philoſophy has not choſen to ſee, that 


the different ſituations of men produce, in their 


effects, infinite gradations; and attaching itſelf 
ſolely to certain equalities, properly phyſical, 


it has created the greateſt moral inequalities; 


for, according to the calculations of reaſon and 
of feeling, according to all the meaſures that 


mark the proportions of individual happineſs 


and 


—_— 
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and miſery, there is no reſemblance between 

the forced enrolment of men coarſely brought 

up, without being habituated to any of the 
comforts of life, and the forced enrolment of 

men placed by fortune in different circum- 

ſtances; there is no equality between the 

forced enrolment of perſons prepared almoſt 

by inclination for military ſervice, and the 

forced enrolment of individuals prepared from 
their birth for mental occupations. We can- 
not compare the taking away an only ſon, 

neceſſary to the old age or infirmities of his 

father, to the ſummoning a young man, who 

may leave many brothers or ſiſters i in the botom 

of his family. 

How many equalities of the fame kind will 
this article introduce, and with motives equally 
reaſonable! It is then a kind of political 
brutiſhneſs to behold in men only the living 
animal, the animal diſtinguiſhed by the mo- 
tions of his feet and hands, and to pay no re- 
gard to all the moralities prepared by nature 
and ſtrengthened by the ſocial ſtate. And in 
what country is this ſyſtem introduced? In a 
country led by irreſiſtible cauſes to a great 
difference of educations, to a great diverſity of 

commencements in the career of life; a com- 
mercial nation; a nation placed in the center 


of Europe, and whoſe induſtrious genius is ſuſ 
a” = ceptible 
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ceptible of ' ſo many developements: ſacks 
nation will always be fertile in viciſſitudes of 
fortune, in the increaſe and decreaſe of indi- 
vidual property; and this fluctuation cannot be 
checked, neither by arbitrary impoſts, nor by 
frequent partitions of lands, nor by any other 
invention of a ſavage deſpotiſm. 

Let us pauſe at one reflection. The pro- 
longation of paternal cares, the domeſtic in- 
timacy more minute and more continual, the 
cultivation of ſoft and affectionate ſentiments 
by refinement of manners, all theſe attributes 
of fortune render the ties of relationſhip more 
lively, more penetrating, more numerous, and 
it is ſowing the ſeeds of miſery with a full 
hand, to take away without diſtinction all 
the ſons from their family, and ſternly reject 
any kind of ranſom. But as I have before 
ſaid, it is for the whole maſs of citizens, it is 
for them without diſtinction, that the forced 
enrolment, if it has no conſtitutional limita- 
tions, if it is not reſtrained to the defence of 
the country, if it depends upon the will of a 
certain number of the repreſentatives, orof the 
repreſentatives of the repreſentatives, becomes 
incompatible with liberty, with all that is inoſt 
valuable in that enjoyment, and in that 1 
tection. 

Let us go ſtill farther, and ſuppoſe Europe 

divided 


E 


divided inte üg orfix republics, ſu bjea tothe 
ſame kind of government as the French re- 
public. Behold the alteration that would 


follow in the condition of the people. The 
moſt deſpotic monarchs, with but one £XCep= 4 
tion, dared not, could not extend their en- 


rolments beyond the ſixtieth part of the po- 
pulation; and, circumſcribed likewiſe in the 
circle of ſacrifices which they permitted them- 
ſelves to demand of their people, were never 
in a ſtate to draw out the whole armed force 


into the field. The new republics, on the 


contrary, after having taken place of monar- 
chies, following the example of France, would 
authorize a ſmall number of ch ſen men, 
called repreſentatives, to diſpoſe, without limits, 
of their perſons and fortunes. Thus it would 
be whole nations, with all their men, with all 
their revenues, that would ſtruggle together. 
What a ſcourge! This would be in politics the 
invention of the Greek: fire. Do you fay that 
if all Europe were divided into republics, theſe 


republics would love each other, would reſpect 


each other, would live in eternal peace? Yes, 
like Athens and Lacedzmon, hke Rome and 
Carthage, like Carthage and Rome. 


The citizens of the republics of Greece and 


Italy carried the war themſelves in perſon into 
foreign countries, but they themſelves had 


previouſly 
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previouſly examined it, and had taken the Tee 


ſolution which placed them in action. This 
repreſentative ſyſtem was not known then, 
which, by a kind of metaphyſical juggle, is 
proclaimed in our days as an exact picture of 


individual wills; as ſo juſt an image, that a 


ſmall number of the elected may reaſonably 


and lawfully diſpoſe of the perſons, and pro- 


perties of a whole nation; that they may do 
this indefinitely, and in the ſame manner as 


that nation would have had a right to do, if 
all the individuals of which it is compoſed had 


been conſulted one by one. What an abuſe 
of the word repreſentative! And it is by favour 
of this word, that the inhabitants of a vaſt 
country may be forcibly enrolled for a war in 
any land, without diſtinction, and at the will 
of ſeven hundred and fifty of them; at the will 
even of a mere majority in that little number, 
and, by a farther tranſmiſſion, at the will of five 
perſons elected by the firſt elected; at leaſt the 
duration of the facrifice depends upon their 
pleaſure. 
Nothing, it appears to me, could more 
clearly prove that the French nation is {till in 
a ſtate of political infancy, than its reſpectful 
. to a ſervitude without example. 
Has this nation only conſidered, that in at- 


. the right of diſpoſing of itſelf with 
ſuch 
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ſuch extent, with ſuch rigour, it Was RY 
| fary to demand a proof of property, and of 

important property; from the perſons 1 2 80 
with the right of deciding ſolely upon war 
and peace? It cannot be diſſembled, that the 
chance of war, that the chance of its long 
continuance, augments in probability under 
the government of men without patrimony. 
Exempted by their offices from taking arms 
themſelves, and having only a flight contin- 
gency in the public fortune, they ſuffer little 
from political troubles; frequently the great 
ſcenes of events even favour their particular 
intereſts; for, amidſt a vaſt multiplication of 
expences, amidſt the numerous diſtribatior 

of employments, and the new and lucrative 
occupations to which all the neceffaries of an 
army, all the extraordinary levies of money 
give birth, a ſucceſſion of different objects 
offers to men in power indirect means of en- 
riching themſelves; and if from a principle f 
morality they reject them, they have ſtill at 
their diſpoſal the pleaſures of reputation, the 
pleaſures of patronage, and all the enjoyments 
of ſelf-love, often more Attracting than my 
cuniary advantages. _ 

It will be then without 2 guarantee, *” 
without ſufficient ties; that the men, abſtract. 
edly marked out as repreſentatives of the 

VOL, II. "dM general 
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general will, will exerciſe! over a. whole na- 
tion a dreadful” right, a tremendous power, of 
which, I believe, neither the nature nor the 
extent have been eſtimated. * Was ever 2 
ſimilar authority beſtowed with fo little | in- 
8 with ſo little precaution ? | 
The fatal effects of the indifference of ths | 
: F rench legiſlators for. the quality of a land- 
holder will be perceived in many ways. It 
is only under this title that a citizen is com- 
plete; it is only under this title that he is the 
friend of order, the friend of juſtice, the 
friend of morality, by a ſentiment of perſonal 
intereſt. But with the ſyſtem of abſolute 
equality, with this ſyſtem ſo loudly profeſſed, 
it was difficult to eſtabliſh, in a marked man- 
ner, the ariſtocracy of property. Obſerve 
the little manœuvre which the authors of the 
conſtitution of 1795 have been forced to em- 
ploy, to attempt to exclude from the popular 
aſſemblies the men without intereſt in public 
affairs. They decree, to commence from the 
twelfth year of the republic, that to exerciſe 
the firſt civic right, a man muſt be able to 
read and write. But how is it imagined that 
ſuch a law can be executed? Will they eſta- 
bliſh a jury of expert artiſtg and call upon 
the citizens to read and write in their pre- 
: Knee, before they give their votes at any of 
the 


„ LE 
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the elections aſſigned to the primary aſſem- 
blies ? What a ſubject of diſputes and quar- _— 
rels! or at leaſt, what inevitable delays l Or: - - 
will it be better to demand certificates from. 
ſchool-maſters, inſtead of certificates of civiſm?. 
A new law will be neceflary to explain what: 
manner of reading g and. what kind of writing. 
is expected. All this is ridiculous, and at the 
fame time unjuſt ; for, from the moment 
when they did not acknowledge, or dared not 
avow the neceſſity of a certain property to 
exerciſe political rights, it is abſurd to demand. 
of a citizen, endowed with common ſenſe, _ 
that he be able to read and write, for the 
ſimple expreſſion of an act of confidence. 
CHARLEMAGNE, Who did not govern, the | 
French empire badly, could not write * ; and 1 
fix hundred years after him, the ſtates gene- 
ral of the kingdom decreed, that the miniſters 
of the prince, on being unable to fign their 
| names, ſhould affix their ſeals. to the public, 
acts. | 
It was, I believe, to atone 1 the confiitue- 
tional article upon the neceſſity of knowing 


* 


8 attempted wits (ſays Egeinard) and for that 1 
purpoſe he had a cuſtom of placing tablets under his pillow, „ | 
* to exerciſe his hand in tracing letters during the time when 
he could not ſleep ; but as he began a little too late, he. 
« never made any great progreſs.” - . 4 


Preliminary Diſcourſe to the ColleRion of Baluſe. 
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how to read and write; it was to obtain par- 


don for this little tteſpaſs- upon abſolute equa- 
ty, that another exttavagance was ordained; 

which will remain, I believe, in all the purity” 
of its abſtraction, for the execution is evident- 
ly almoſt impoſſible. It ordains, the conſti 
tution ordains, to commence likewiſe with the 


twelfth year of the republic, that no one ſhall 


enjoy the rights of a citizen, without giving 
proof of his aptitude i in the exereiſe of ſome 
mechanical profeſſion *.. What affectation! 
what pedantry! And where mall we diſcover 
the profound wiſdom of this regulation? Is 
it not evident that the cultivation of the men- 
tal faculties muſt be left to ſome, and of the 
mechanical arts to others, according to their na- 
tural diſpofitions, according to their ſituations 
and their fortune? I doubt that France would 
never have poſſeſſed either Sully or Colbert, if, 
before they had been ſuffered to take the helm 
of affairs, they had been obliged to know how 
to build a barn or make a ſhoe: but I forget 
that, under our kings, we were — behind a all 
thefe philoſophical ideas. © 

But whilſt the conſtitution Preſcribes theſe 

Article XVI. Title II. ** The young men cannot be 1 in- 


© ſcribed upon the civic regiſter, if they know not how to read 
< and write, and exerciſe a mechanical profeſſion. The natural 


40 1238 of erb are N in mechanical pro- 


« feſions e 
Zh pu puerilities, 


et wholeſs 5 to n ond indifferent to 
the public order, it neglects, as 1. have already = 
ſhown, precautions the moſt important to the 
general intereſt. Let: us point out ſome diſ-— 
poſitions that may r make the contraſt obvious. 

We ſhall likewiſe find, what I do not like, 
illuſions placed inſtead of realities. And firſt, 
obſerve how the right of petition is arranged, 
that right which the Engliſh; conſider as one 
of the principal ſupports of their liberty. 
Obſerve with what addreſs. it has been ren- 
dered almoſt nothing, after having been always 
pronounced with emphaſis in all the declara- 
tions of rights. This is the article: All 
« the citizens are free to addreſs petitions. to 
the public authorities, but they muſt be 
<« individual ones; no aſſociation may preſent 
them from collective bodies, except the 
* conſtituted authorities, and only for objects 
«« proper to their prerogatives. 

At firſt it appears, that permitting all the 
conſtituted authorities to addreſs petitions to 
the legiſlative body is ſufficient for the public 
intereſt. But have theſe words been obſerved, 
and only for objects proper to their preroga- 
© zives?” Such a reſtriction excludes all ge- 
.neral objects. Petitions, for example, upon 
peace, upon war, upon the loans, upon the 
paper money, upon the liberty of the preſs, 

M4 1 upon 
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upon the right of petition itſelf, and upon a 


multitude of abuſes of power or legiſlative 


actions, which, becauſe they are out of the 
circle of a particular adminiſtration, will 


haps more deeply intereſt the deſtiny of the 


ſtate or the national liberty. 1 : 
Obſerve alſo, that the greater part of the 


conſtituted authorities, ſuch as the admini- 
ſtrations of the departments, of the cantons, 
of the communes, are all revocable at the ſole 
will of the executive directory. Are we ſure 
that, in the preſence of ſuch riſque, of a riſque 
at all times, they will be willing to form pe- 
titions, even u pon objects proper fo their _— 


rogutives. 
Thus, except the cmi of inſulated 


citizens upon merely perſonal ſubjects, we ſee 


no real application of the right of petitioning, 
ſuch 'as it is underſtood in free countries, and 
ſuch as is s admitted i in England and 1 in 1 Ame 


rica. 


It will be faid, that the right of petitiom has 


been very much abuſed during the French re- 


volution, and that it might be entirely abo- 


liſhed without regret; but why then make 


an appearance of maintaining it? And if they 
were fearful, perhaps with reaſon, of a right 


inherent in free conſtitutions, this leads us to 
a great truth; it IS, that 3 in France, whether on 


wie _ account 
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account of the extent -of country, or the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, or the ſanction given 
to the principle of abſolute equality, or of 
other motives, it is more eaſy to imagine a 


republic, than to inveſt that form of govern- 


ment with all the properties that belong to it: 
Liberty has always been in fear of liberty: 


Behold what we may remark every moment, 
in ſtudying the — of the conſtitution of 


4795 
The liberty of W oi; chat ea con- 


dition of political liberty, is likewiſe announced 


with ſolemnity in the conſtitutional act of 


France, but with the reſerve expreſſed of a 
reſponſibility in all caſes provided by the law. 


Thus the right remains indefinite, or rather it 
does not exiſt, till the law ſhall be explained, 


This was the confine which ought to de- 


fine the liberty of the preſs; for in a republic, 


this liberty is deſtined to keep the legiſlative 
body itſelf within the limits of its rights. i 5 
A circumſtance very remarkable in the 


conſtitutional code of F trance is, that it does 


not announce the formal ſuppreſſion 'of the 


laws anterior to the new order of govern- 
ment, many of which are in contradiction to 
the principles of liberty confecrated by the 


conſtitution; and this ſuppreſſion muſt not 
de looked upon as underſtood ; for on the laſt 


M4 — day 
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day of the fittings of the convention, and 

aſter the: acctptance of the conſtitution, the 

abolition of the law of Prairial 22d, for the 
impriſonment of ſuſpected perſons, was ſo- 
lemnly decreed; a reſolution which ſeems 
tacitly to announce the. maintenance of all the 
other deczees. 

Thus the executive power, in virtue of 
the legiſlative deciſions which have not yet 
been abrogated, retains the right of declaring 
the towns in a ſtate of war upon the leaſt 
appearance of diſturbance; and it may exer= 
ciſe this right without taking the opinion 
of the legiſlative 5 councils, without being 

acoountable to them; yet ſuch a determi- 
nation, which may in an inſtant transfer the 
civil power to the military authorities, will 
be a great exception to the freedom of the 
citizens and, to perſonal ſecurity. 

It is, moreover, in virtue of the old laws, 
or of their. interpretation, that the executive 
directory will have the power | of baniſhing 
foreigners from France; and in this manner 
it will poſſes a right of arbitrary police 
over a great portion of the inhabitants of 
France. 

There are ſome circumſtances that may 
require the prerogative of a ſimilar right in 
the executive authority, but always, however, 


- 5 in 
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in a certain meaſure, and under certain limi⸗ 
tations; but when this extraordinary pre- 
rogative was beſtowed by the national con- 
vention, its duration ought to have been 
fixed; and as this has not been done, it 
depends at preſent upon a part of the legiſ- 
lative body to render perpetual a diſpoſition, _ 
which would ſcarcely be tolerable with the 
aſſent . of the two councils. Is there any _ 
thing, in fact, more contrary to the real 
intereſts of a. ſtate, than this deſpotic juriſ- 
prudence towards foreigners ? Is there any 
thing which can be more in oppoſition to the 
liberal ideas of which the public right of 
nations is compoſed? Ought not France 
particularly, almoſt ſingular in the poſſeſſion 
of a temperate climate, and of ſo many other 
advantages, to uſe with moderation a pre- 
rogative which extends to the moſt precious 
gifts of nature, to the independent gifts of 
labour and of induſtry ? 
It is likewiſe in virtue of the old laws, that 
the directory will have the power of ſending 
back into their communes the French them- 
ſelves; a kind of lettres-de-cachet, which it 
may employ againſt that conſiderable part of 
the nation, who are continually removing in 
the whole extent of France. Thus Paris, 
Where all the fine arts, every kind of magnifi- 
cence, and all the opportunities of inſtruction 
"an 


* 
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are united; Paris, whoſe proſperity is main - 
tained by continual ſacrifices on the part of the 
other diſtricts of the republic; Paris, favoured 
with ſo many advantages, can belong with ſe- 
curity only to the perſons born within its pre- 
cincts, or in the circle of its fauxbourgs. What 
2 privilege! and the introduction of this is 
ovweing to thoſe legiſlators who have profeſſed 
themſelves enemies to all diſtinctions. 

Such a law cannot ſubſiſt; but from the 
moment when it made a part of the diſpoſi- 
tions admitted at the epoch of the new go- 
vernment, the accord of two ſections of the 

legiſlature _ became neceſſary to carry its re- 
peal; and if the council of young men, alone 
intruſted with the right of propofing, ſnould 
not chuſe to bring the affair into conſidera» 
tion, the abuſe can have no end, and the 
moſt decided wiſh of the council of ancients, 
in favour of an amendment, will be without 
effect. Such 1s the inconvenience, in addi- 
tion to what I have already pointed out, of 
this inheritance of laws without a fixed ter- 
mination, accepted by the two — n 
the conſtitution. 

How are theſe two adminiſtrative powers 
to be adapted to republican ideas, the one 
with regard to foreigners, the other towards 
the French themſelves? Is not this arbitrary 
baniſhment from a country or a town a 

breach 
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breach of the principles of — * the 
; moſt important of all? _ 4 
To an authority already 10 deſpotic i is to | 
be added the right of preventing the French 
from travelling out of the limits of the ro- 
public, a right likewiſe eſtabliſhed by a do- 
cree to which no termination is fixed. Thus 
it is by one ſole will, as I have juſt ſhown, 
that a complete ſyſtem of ' tyranny may be 
perpetuated, though two are required to decree 
an illumination, a fete, or any other _ 
tive diſpoſition ſtill more unimportant. 

We muſt remark here, that the confiinuthite 
itſelf has greatly fettered the liberty of tra- 
velling, by declaring that, to be eligible to 
the council of young men, it was neceſſary 75 
have been reſident upon the territory of the re- 
public during the ten years that ſhall bus i im- 
mediately preceded the election. h 
And the ſame condition applies to the 
council of ancients, with this difference in 
aggravation, that, to he eligible to that coun- 
gil, fifteen years of refidence are e in- 
ſtead of ten. 

Thus then are all the French citizens 
obliged to renounce either the reaſonable 
ambition of ſerving their country in the re- 
| preſentative councils, or the juſt defire of aug- 


ue their knowledge, and ſatisfying their 
curioſity 
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curiofity by travellieg. In reality, ten years 
of compulſory reſidence upon the territory of 


France, immediately before the age of thirty, 
or fifteen years immediately before the age 
of fifty, form an inſurmountable obſtacle to 
all travelling. And wherefore is this offence 
to the general principles of liberty, to thoſe 
principles which the conventional deputies 
were called upon to defend and guarantee ? 
Is it believed that a ſtroke of the pen can 
exclude from the legiſlature the greater part 
of the merchants ? for there are very few who, 
from twenty to thirty years of age, or from 
_ twenty-five tb forty, muſt not be obliged to 
' depart once from France to form or to main- 
tain connections in a foreign country; to ma- 
nage their habitual affairs, or extricate them- 
ſelves from ſome. unforeſeen embartaſlinent. 
The artiſts likewiſe, and many other citizens, 
bave they no motives which lead them to 
travel during theſe two intervals of life? But 
neither the merchants, nor the artiſts, nor 
perhaps any perſon, have perceived, have re- 
marked at leaſt among the three hundred and 
ſeventy- feven articles yo the conſtitution, the 
article of which I now peak; and thus it is 
that every thing paſſed in the name of the 
French people; and thus it is that they ar- 
gue from the will of the people againſt 


them, 
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them, and from hel ſovercignty- to . 
theme | ; 
I Would wiſts a to e to us the 
utility of this continued and uninterrupted 
reſidence; of this reſidence of ten and fifteen 
years upon the territory of France, before the 
age fixed for being eligible to the two coun- 
cils. And they ought likewiſe to inform us, 
on what motives they conſider travelling as a 
fault or as a bad ſymptom, and how they 
conclude that a French citizen ſhould be leſs 
proper for the functions of a legiſlator," if he 
has acquired new / information, if he has 
ſtrengthened his judgment by com pariſons, and 

if he has removed ſome of his prejudices. 
One exception only is aſſigned to the ſin- 
gular diſpoſition which I have been noticing, 
and regards thoſe perſons who may leave the 
territory of the republic on 4 miſſion from the 
government. Thus then all may be travellers 
who will beg the directory to give them a 
miſſion, if it be only to bring them pencils or 
crayons. The exception was juſt in prinei- 
ple, but it may clearly be ſeen that it may 
degenerate into arbitrary favours, and all this 
is by no means republican. | | 
There is ſomething elſe in liberty beſide 
an exemption from deſpotic impriſonments. 
This exemption itſelf becomes uncertain and 
Precarious, 


— 
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precarious; if the ſpirit of the other ſocial or 
dinances do not accord with it. In an ex- 
tenſive countty the law has no ſufficient force 


till the moment when the general opinion, 


and ideas of nde, accom my and. CINE N 


tee it. 


Neither ani 1 certaidi; "that the: Pak 
Ku articles in tlie new code, reſpecting 
impriſonments, do not leave ſomething to be 


wiſhed. I obſerve an expreſſion whoſe autho- 


rity may eaſily be abuſed. It permits the 


executive directory to give warrants againſt 
ſuſpected perſons, but at the end of two days 
they muſt be taken before the judge of the po- 
lice, and this judge has the power of prolong- 
ing their impriſonment, if he decides that 


there is ground for making them appear be- 


foro a jury of accuſation. All this is ſimple; 
but inſtead of this vague and indeterminate 
expreſſion, before the judge of the police, the 
law ought to ſay, S fore the judge of the police 
in that juriſdiction of which the individual put 
under arreſt ſhall be an inbabitant; for if the 
directory has the power of chuſing judges, can 
it be doubted that it may find men who will 
do what it pleaſes *? 


An article of the conſtitutional act ſays, © that no perſon 


can be taken from the Judges whom the law aſſigns him, neither 
dy 


1 
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We ſhall find likewiſe that the conſtitution, 
after fixing the duration of a proviſional de- 
tention, ought to have fixed the time when 
a man, committed by the judge of the police 
to a houſe of confinement as ſuſpected of a 
criminal action, ſhould be preſented to a jury 
of accuſation, and the time likewiſe when, 
after the declaration of that jury that there 
was ground for an 2ccuſation, the priſoner 
ſhould be brought to a trial. Theſe regula- 
tions deſerved a place amidſt three hundred 
and ſeventy- ſeven articles of the conſtitution, 
the greater part leſs eſſential to the Den 
of the citizens. 

It may alſo be regrettee that the conſtitu- 
tional act has not expreſſed, in an irrevocable 
manner, the authority named to form the lift 
of criminal jurors. No diſpoſition could be 
of more importance to perſonal ſecurity, par- 
ticularly when the remembrance of the late 

tyranny 1s yet ſtrong, a remembrance which 
ſhould have engaged them to proſcribe, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, the return of a revolu- 


by any commiſſion, nor by any other prerogatives than are - te- 
termined by an anterior law.“ | 
This article, when it refers not to the law, to the law muta» 
ble by its nature, does not anſwer my objeRion, or anſwers it in 
an equivocal manner. Nothing then can excuſe them for not 
filling up the ſenteace, when we .recollet the rights peculiar to 


the directory. 
tiona ry 
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tionary government, or the eſtabliſhment of 
any other equivalent authority, for hereafter 


2 different name will probably be given to the 
fame idea. Do not believe that, in the conſti- 
tution, you have acquired an impregnable bul- 
wark againſt this kind of tyranny. Can it be 
imagined that Robeſpierre and his colleagues, 


with their deſpotic views, would not have 


deſired to hold the places of the executive di- 
rectory, rather than endeavouring to make 
themſelves continued every three months in 
the committee of public ſafety; than labour- 


ng to render that committee commanding in 
the national conventional; than being obliged 
conſtantly to eſcape from embarraſſing queſ- 


tions, or to evade them with artifices, and to 
riſque thus every day the maintenance of their 
ſuperiority? Executive directors, according 
to the new inſtitution, they would not cer- 
tainly have been able to ſupport their credit 
in the council of five hundred by their 


ſpeeches, but they might have charged à 


ſmall number of ſubalterns with that func- 
tion, and remaining behind themſelves, in the 
full poſſeſſion of the adminiſtrative powers, 
they might have terrified that council by 
inſurrections or by threats of inſurrections. 
The council of ancients could have given them 
but little inquetude, for that council has not 


the 
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the power:of propoſing any meaſure, any pres. * 


caution, any remonſtrance, and accu Go 
muſt. proceed in the firſt inſtance. from the 
council of five E 
But experience has warned them, i it is * 
and they will never ſuffer the elevation of a 
ſecond Robeſpierre. I believe it. But below 
his tyranny the ſcale of deſpotiſm has infinite 
degrees; and by the aſſiſtance of a prudent 
conduct, or a crafty intrigue; by the afliſtance 
of language, become ſo great a cheat in our 
days, I would not aſſert that the French 
nation may not be deceived a ſecond time. 
This nation has genius in plenty, and in 
every kind; but in politics, I beg its pardon, 
it has very much to acquire; and from time 
to time it fill reſembles that Swiſs at the 
apartments of Verſailles, whom it has ſo ridi- 
culed, © You ſhall not go in,” cried he rudely 
to the unfortunate perſons who came to him 
from without, © you ſhall not go in.” © We do 
not wiſh to go in,” replied one of them, © we 
wiſh to go out.” © Very well!“ ſaid the rigid 
centinel, and ſtood aſide to let them paſs. _ 
It may be regretted, on account of liberty, 
and for the integrity of the principles deſtined 
to ſecure it, that the laſt French conſtitution 
bad not its commencement at the epoch of 
the peace; for during the war, the tumult 
VOL IE. N | of i 
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© of events may favour. the invaſions of the 
; executive power: they are then allowed, with 


en EEVOLUTION. | 


the advantage of force, to explain the obſcure 
or uncertain parts of the new political ſyſ— 
tem; and when this power is ſurrounded with 
precedents, it will become difficult to Aran 
it within its limits. 

The fame reflections e ee to the 


legiſlative body, in its connection with the 


nation. 17 
We muſt ſee with pain, that in the — 
order in France, there does not exiſt a public 

magiſtracy obliged to hear the complaints of 

citizens injured by an unconſtitutional act of 
authority; a magiſtracy appointed to take in 
hand their cauſe in the name of the national 

privileges and freedom, and conſtituted in a 

manner to obtain notice and attention from 

the directory and the legiſlators. Such an in- 
ſtitution was become more neceſſary, as their 
natural quality of patrons, of particular repre- 
ſentatives of a department, has been formally 


taken away from the members of the two ſu- 
preme councils ; and as, at the fame time, 
all the ſecondary authorities in the republic 


are deprived of weight, either by their tem- 


porary ſtate, by or their dependence upon the 


directory, there is no regular, no certain pro- 
* offered to men incapable of under- 
| ſtanding 


| 73 
d: ted by the 
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kandisg their rights, and in 
authority that oppreſſes them. And it might 


have been perceived, that in the vaſt circle of 
2 republic, always compoſed of thirty millions 
of citizens, and amidſt their loud tumult; the 
ſupreme powers will have nothing to feat from 
ſcattered complaints and inſulated ap 
ſalutary remedy ought then to have been pro- 
vided for theſe complaints and tlieſe appeals, 
by means of an important magiſttacy; obliged 
to become their organ. | 
One fine ſentetice had been written in the 
conſtitutional code of 1793: | 
« There is oppreſſion againft the focia 
* body, when only one of its members is op- 
« preſſed; There is oppreflion pan 
« every member, when the ſocial body is 
« opprefled.” _ | 
This ſentence ought to have been Reset 
in the Declaration of Rights of 1795 ; it would 
have reminded them of the neceſſity of the 
tutelary inſtitution I have juſt mentioned: 
This protection is in moſt free ſtates eſtabliſhed 
by the conſtitutional law; and under a par- 
ticular connection, it would have been of efſtti= 
tial ſervice in France. France has; perhaps, 
more than any other country iti the world, 
that brilliant courage that braves death and 


. 5 but it poſſeſſes not in an equal degree 
N 2 7 that | 


ws 
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that courage of mind which is . we 
* fortitude, and the neceſſity of ſtruggling againſt 
injuſtice; that courage which is compoſed of 
” underſtanding and character, and which in- 
ſpires a generous confidence in the friends and 
defenders of truth; and, perhaps, amongſt an 
hundred thouſand Frenchmen, ready without 
fear to face a double or treble row of batteries, 
chere could not be found ten who, not in a 
time of faction, and without the ſpur of vanity, 
would dare or would wiſh to appear at the bar of 
a legiſlative aſſembly, to complain with pru- 
dence and dignity of a E * to * . 
rights of the nation. | 
I believe that one great republican object 
has been injured by altering, as has been done, 
the form and the importance of the admini- 
ſtrations of the departments : they were com- 
poſed of ten citizens, all eſteemed principal 
men; the number has been reduced to five, 
and theſe removable, altogether or in part, 
at the will of the executive directory; and a 
right of proviſionary ſuſpenſion is even aſſigned 
to every one of its miniſters; finally, it is at 
the age of twenty-five that men may occupy 
theſe offices, ſo important, or which ought to 
be ſo important, in a republican ſyſtem. The 
union of theſe different circumſtances is well 
unagined, to place the adminiſtrations of the 
departments 


vw 
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| dopatimetts abſolutely in the hands of the 
executive directory, and to ſecure the perfect 
flexibility of the inſtruments to hom it en- 
truſts them; but When it was determined to 
inveſt the whole people with the right» of 
naming the adminiſtrators of the departments, 
was it wiſhed to admit them only to a fiction? 
was it wiſhed to ſummon thein only to a kind | 
of ſhow—to a comedy This ſurely was not 
the firſt idea; but, as has frequently happened 
in the plans traced by the compoſers:of the 
new French government, they have at firſt 
rendered homage to à general principle, and 
afterwards. deviated” from it, in deference to 
the conſiderations of the moment, or to recent 
circumſtances. They were placed between 
two difficulties. Ties of confidence are ne- 
ceſſary to form the true ſprings of a republic, : 
and thence the utility of great intermediate 
adminiſtrations in the midſt of a vaſt empire; 
but theſe adminiſtrations might be found trou- 
bleſome, when the governors were diſcontented 
with the public opinion, and perceived the 
neceſſity of removing all obſtacles to the ſu- 
preme authority. Thus, then, was the very 
ſpirit of the government that they made choice - 
of, facrificed- to political ideas, and infenfibly - 
there remains nothing of a | republican inſtitu- 
tion b its name. 


N 3 But 


— 
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But at the ſame time chat che importancy 
| of the admjniſtrations of the departments is 
N weakened ; at the fame time that they arg re+ 
duced to half the number of perſons formerly 
xequired to compoſe them, the tribunals are 
forbidden, conſtitutionally forbidden, to take 


cognizance of affairs ſub: Bcd t the qujhority 
of theſe adminiſtrations. > 00 
Let us. eſtimats the conſequenges of ſuch a 
diſpoſition. | 


'The adininiſtratory of the departments have, 
as their eſſential function, to aſſeſs the taxes, 
and to inſpect the collecting them, and they 
are the ſole judges af all appeals from the per- 
em aſſeſſed. Thus, men remavable at the 

will of the government will decide u pon the 
3 important and continual pecuniary in- 
tereſts ; ; they will haye the authority which 
the kings wiſely entruſted toperpetualmagiftra- | 
.cies, known by the name of the courts of aids x. 
Theſe courts decided upon all appeals relative 
to the regularity of the fiſcal exactions, and to 
the aſſeſſment of the taxes in particular and 
when the government reſolved to aſſign the 
*cognizance of certain new impoſts to the in- 
tendants of the province, we ought to remem- 
3 the ardent zeal with 3 all the par- 


1 Cours des aides. x | 
| haments 
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liaments unceaſingly. exclaimed 5 an * 
ception reprobated by the whole natiqn, 
It is, however, under a republican fy ITE: 
that five perſons, elected, it is true, in the 
name of the people, but removable at the 
will of the government, every miniſter. f 
which may ſuſpend their functions; it is un- 
der a republican, ſyſtem, that theſe. five per- 
ſons will be the only reſource in a department 
offered to the complaints of the aſſeſſed. What 
would the Engliſh ay, what would the Ame- 
ricans ſay, if they found only the men of 
adminiſtration, as judges againſt the abuſes of 
the agents of adminiſtration ?_. 4 

The authors of the F. rench conſtitution 
— perceived, that the triby nals ought to be 
independent of the executive directory. But 
in ſubmitting to an arbitrary power of re- 
moval of the adminiſtrators of the depart- 
ments, they have paid no attention to their 
double character, of agents of the directory for 
the police, and judges of the citizens in ap- 
peals againſt he abuſes of the fiſcal author 
rity. 

N e that 
men ſubordinate to government may commit 
arbitrary acts, either in obedience to the di- 
rectory, or from their own inclinations ; it is 
Haie; in enrolling the citizens for war ; in 


4 giving 
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giving orders for ſupplying the cnarkets and the 


armies; in requiring, according to the times, 


carriages and labour, "{ or in — other 
ee, 


The magiſtrates will be without right "A 
without power to reſtrain the commiſſaries 


and the delegates of the executive power. 
throughout tlie whole extent of the republic ; 
but that ſalukary fear may be remembered 
ſometimes, Which the foyereign courts for- 
a 24 inſpired; not only into the inferior agents 
of government, but into the intendants, the 
otdiiitiditts)] the miniſters themſelves. 

The new conſtitutional order in France 
leaves the adminiſtration abſolutely to itſelf, 
which is reaſonable with regard to action, but 
dan gerous as an exemption from every kind . 
ELON + 

- Undoubtedly hte exiſts a gradation in the 
adminiſtration, which aſcends from the muni- 
cipalities to the cantons, from the cantons to 


the departments, and from the departments 


to the ſupreme directory; but this gradation 


does not prevent the whole power of the ad- 


miniſtration from remaining independent; it 


does not prevent the directory from being the 


only authority to be frared by the ſubaltern 


authorities ; , it does not prevent the directory 
from being the only reſource of the oppreſſed | 


n 
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in the immenſe circle of aunt 7 But 
one ſingle authority can but feebly oyerawe 
the thouſands and thoufands of agents ſcatter= 
ed over all the parts of a vaſt country; and 
of what aſſiſtance will this one authority be 
to individuals, if they have to complain of an 
injuſtice, or of a vexation, of which the cha- 
racter may not be diſtinct, and at firſt fight 
ſtriking? The prince, whether he be called a 
king, monarch, or directory, could never un- 
derſtand affairs of litigation, becauſe he is not 
a judge; becauſe he could not have time to 
exerciſe the functions of int braticn of au- 
thority. 
Thus then the French, in their individual 
character; that character the moſt important 
of all; the French, obliged to complain ſome- 
times of their aſſeſſment to the immediate 
taxes, ſometimes of their part in other de- 
mands of the government, will have no tri- 
bunal to have recourſe to, no independent ma. 
giſtracy as a guardian, and they will be all 
ſubjected to the deciſion of the five admini- 
ſtrators of the department, removable at - the 
will of the directory, which has itſelf the 
right of inſtantly replacing” them os: men 
of its own choice. 

As a laſt trait in this zanttprbbesde, it has 


been decreed, not by the conſtitution, but by 
a legiſlative 


5 
: \ 


f 
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A legiſlative diſpoſition, that the aſſeſſed per- 
ſons ſhall be obliged to pay their taxes — — 
they ſhall be allowed WI. re Preſentation ; This 
is an Aſiatic form, 
It will be. faid, that jndiviinals have % 
| right of complaining to the legiſlative body ; 
but will they be heard? and will any one dare, 
will any one wiſh to occupy a numerous aſ- 
ſembly upon his perſonal concerns, at leaſt if 
the queſion: be not Ample, and of notorious 

injuſtice? 9 | 

Will it Kill. be 3 that * 1 Rl 
whether it removes the adminiſtrators of the 
departments, or replaces them with others; or 
pronounces a fiſcal deciſion itſelf, acts in 
virtue of an authority of which the firſt title 
emanates from the people ; and therefore the 
aſſeſſed perſon, the French citizen, is always 
direQly or indirectly governed by his own? I 
have already ſhown the deluſion of this kind 
of conſolation ; and even ſuppoſing ſo. ſingular 
a blindneſs in a nation, I doubt whether we 
could aſſign to it, as a ſatisfaction for an arbi- 
trary meaſure, or an oppreſſive juriſprudence, 
as a ſatisfaction for every kind of injury, one 

ſingle reflection, always the ſame, that the five 
ſupreme governors have been choſen by the 
' legiſlature, which legiſlature has been choſen 
by a collection of electors, Fen: electors have 
been 


been. ed . primary ee at ahich 
primary aſſembly three-fourths, of the citi- 
zens will perhaps neglect to afliſt, and the 
other fourth probably receive the word f 
command from à ſmall number of intriguers 
or of orators. Will not the repreſentatixe | 
character, ſo weak in its ſource, evaparate 
fo many caſcades? —_ | 

It is, however, this cenpaſining tive 3 
which muſt make amends for all, even for 
the elements of tyranny imprudently mingled 
in the compoſition of the ſupreme powers. 
Let us ſhow, by ſome new obſeryations, that 
this conſolation is imperfect, and that the 


right of being repreſented in the legiflative 


body has been rendered, for the French na- 
tion, infinitely precarious. 
In the firſt place, obſerve to wha 1 
and chances the prerogative aſſigned to the 
electors, nominated by the Pein r aſſemblies, 
has been ſubjected. * © 
I The conftitution comm theſe een 
to ſeparate at the end of ten days, whether 
they have or have not terminated their opera- 
tions, and it does not. expreſs the authority 
that ſhall ſupply their a wa dee to 
their right of nomination. 
It muſt not be at once e that ten 
days are ſufficient for the examination of the 


numerous 
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numerous candidates deſtinẽd to occupy . e 
places of judges, of adminiſtrators, and of 
deputies to the legiſlature, and for the puri- 
fications and multiplied ſerutinies neceſſary to 
the eftabliſhment of an abſolute majority. If 
the moſt flight unforeſeen difficulties ſhould 
be added to theſe employments, the moſt | 
trifling diſpute, the leaſt diſturbance, it will 
be ſound that the electors, being obliged to 
finiſh every thing in ten days, may eaſily ſee 
the end of that time arrive without TOY 
completed their elections. 
Iwill, however, ſuppoſe, that the electors 
ſhall have fulfilled their taſk the tenth or the 
ninth day, or earlier if you pleaſe ; but one 
or more of the citizens, whom they have 
choſen for deputies to the legiſlature, are at a 
diſtance from the place where the electoral 
aſſembly holds its fittings, ſo that the aſſembly 
cannot know their acceptance before the fatal 
concluſion of the ten days; and if the perſons 
elected refuſe the place which had been aſ- 
figned them, behold the repreſentative 6/9 
of a department loſt for the year. W e 

I demand likewiſe, if it is held that the : 
number of deputies from one or more depart- 
ments can be diminiſhed, without weakening 
the repreſentative right of the nation? and I 
aſk this queſtion from obſerving, that the 


total 
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total number of the members of the two le- 
giſlative councils has been fixed by the con- 
ſtitution; for by this determination it is 
laid under the neceſſity, either, of allowing no 
deputation from the conquered countries, or 
of proportionally diminiſhing the number of 
the repreſentatives of ancient France. 
Is it not likewiſe circumſcribing the right 
of the nation to be univerſally repreſented, to 
authorize, without any diſtinction, the council 
of five hundred to deliberate and make laws, 
when two hundred depaties ſhall be aſſem- 
bled *? Such a diſpoſition is conveniently 
adapted to many affairs; but ſome exceptions 
ought to be expreſſed ; above all, it ſhould be 
declared, that a more numerous aſſembly. ſhall 
be indiſpenſible for reſolving upon. a war, for 
eſtabliſhing a new impoſt upon the people, for 
introducing paper- money, and, as I think, 
ſimply for putting in danger the life and the 
liberty of one citizen by a ſolemn accuſation, 
This importance given to the principles af 
juſtice and of humanity, and this homage 
rendered to the firſt intereſts of the nation, 
would have appeared of a perfect reaſon, of a - 
ſound policy, and of a good character. | 


The council of 500 may deliberate with 200 members; the | 
council of ancients with 126, | | 1 7 
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Abe chiffen Which Lam about to: botice; 
relates likewiſe to the rational repreſentation. 


Nothing is ſaid in the conſtitution concern- 
ing the time of verifying the powers, and con- 
cerning the conditions previous to their ac- 
Enowledgment ; articles of great importance in 
general, but particularly when a legiſlative 
afſernibly i is retiewed, not altogether as in Eng- 
land or in America, but by a third every year; 


for this third coming to mingle with the other 
two-thirds, and with a majority already form- 
ed, it ought to have been foreſeen, that, in 


times of patty, that majority, merely by de- 


ferring the verification of their powers, may 
detain the- members of the new third in an 


uncertain ſituation; that it may ſuſpend their 


confidence or reſtrain their freedom, by filling 


many of them with the fear of an examina- 


tion, more or leſs ſevere, NE fo their 
opinions and language. 


Another method of deſtroying or ſenſibly 


weakening the repreſentative right, is to leave 


— 


to any majority in the legiſlative body, even. 
to a najority of a ſingle voice, the power of 


terminating a debate; the power of taking 
away from a deputy the liberty of ſpeech; the 
power of forcing the preſident himſelf to be 


the organ and intteument of this vexation. 
The legiſlative aſſemblies of Fr rance have daily 


preſented 
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preflion ; and it is of importance to- the'pri.- 
vilege of national repreſentation, that this 
oppreſſion ſhould be reſtrained * a oonftitu- 
cog diſpoſition. 5 
The means which the Buglich 3 as is 
Americans have employed to attain this end, 
prove at leaſt the importance which thoſe two ö 
nations have attached to the full liberty of 
expreſſion „and to the ſecurity of that liberty. 
It is in ſuch a ſpirit that the houſe of repre= 
ſentatives in England, and the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives in America, erect among themſelyves 
a kind of magiſtracy, of which the poſſeſſor, 
under the name of the ſpeaker of the houſe; 
exercifes the police of the debates with an 
authority fully reſpected; and to him alone; 
during the whole continuance of the ſeſſion, 
the right of granting and maintaining the li- 
berty of ſpeech is aſſigned, and never is it put 
to the vote whether his deciſion ought to be 
abrogated, I will not pretend, that in the le- 
giſlative aſſemblies of France, amidft the fic- 
tions that have agitated them, the prudence of 
the Engliſh and Americans had been ſufficient; 
| but. will only fay, that if ſome means cannot 
be found of ſecuring! the liberty of ſpeech 
againſt the * demands of the ruling 
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party, the repreſentative aight will not be 
complete. 1 
It may thus be ſeen, ales different 1 
chat this eſſential, this primordial right is ſub- 
jected to very many reſtrictions; and yet it is 
this, and this alone, that muſt counterbalance 
all the powers entruſted by the French nation 
to its repreſentatives, and to the repreſentatives 
of its repreſentatives. Immenſe powers! pow- 
ers. without a parallel, whoſe limits it will be 
ſo eaſy to extend or to go beyond! 
How then is this right of a nation to be 
| repreſented, this right, ſo celebrated, exerciſed 
in France? Only by the election of the elec- 
tors, who are to name the deputics to the legiſ- 
lative body. But if the French, for the moſt 
part, do not repair to the annual and primary 
aſſembly, where theſe elections of the electors 
muſt be made, what becomes in 1 of the 
repreſentative right? 
It will be replied, that if fucks an 8 
18 ſuppoſed on the part of the nation, the fault 
will be in that, and not in the conſtitution. 
The deciſion would be very ſpeedy; but it will 
ficſt be neceſſary to examine, if this indifference 
does not belong to the genius of the nation, to 
i extent of the country, and to the abſolute 
extinction of every kind of order, of every kind 


* | of 


* 
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of: inheritance, of every kind of. higher and © 
perpetual ; intereſt proper to ſapport and direct 
the love of the country and the eſteem of the 
eſtabliſhed government. But this queſtion 
will appear more in its place when 1 ſpeak of 
limited monarchies. The preſent ſection is 
deſtined only to conſider the new ſocial order 
in France, in its republican circle, and under 
the permanent ſign of abſolute equality, in, 
fact, according to the ſpirit of the framers of 
the conftitution. I ſhall therefore only ſay, 
that, without deviating from that (ſpirit, and 
indeed in exact conformity with it, they ought 
anxiouſly to have employed themſelves upon 
the conſtant re- union of the citizens at the 
primary aſſemblies, that reunion which i is the 
elementary condition of the repreſentative: 
right. There might have been ſome incon- 
venience in inflicting, in a general manner, a, 
penalty upon the negligent, but none, as it 
appears to me, in impoſing a fine upon the 
landholders of a certain claſs, who ſhould ab- 
ſent themſelves from the primary aſſemblies 
without a valid reaſon. The motive had been 
a principle very juſt, and very compatible with 
the republican ſpirit it is, that the more pro- 
perty a man poſſaſſes, the more intereſt he has 
in the peaceable maintenance of the eſtabliſhed 
government, and the more is he obliged to 
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manifeſt that intereſt. This diſpoſition would 
have ſerved to raiſe the quality of a landholder, 


and that in a manner which, from its penal 


turh, could not have excited any jealouſy.” 

It i is, moreover, very probable, that by fixing 
the attendance of land-holders of a certain for- 
tune at the primary aſſemblies, it would have 
attracted others there, both by the aſcendancy 


of example, and by the deſire ſo common, of 
being every where and upon ey buſineſs i in 


the firſt line. 

I ſhall be pardoned, I hope, for Wb g of. 
fered ſome obſervations upon the new conſti- 
tution of F rance, and I ſhall deſerve to be 


pardoned, if in the number of thoſe obſerva- 


tions there is one of which the utility ſhould 
be acknowledged. . 


It now remains 'for us to glance upon the 


means reſerved for gradually repairing a poli- 


tical edifice, elevated hy ſo many architects, and 
com poſed of ſo many parts. 


It is faid, Article 336, © That if expe= | 


« rience ſhould make the inconvenience of 
* any articles of the conſtitution be perceiv- 
te ed, the council of ancients ſhall propoſe wo 
* reviſion.” 

Article — Oh en e en of . 
4 « cont of ancients. 1s in this caſc ſubmitted 


„ to 
1 


i 


UH Hell trite. hh 
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. ii Si; 
e hun dre. 80 
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Artie . 38. e We 25 of Bind 
AS Sn, 71 tie 811 
& years, ine 1 Da 0 hs co 185 8 [i 1 
« cients, ratified. by he council 


66 dred, has been Wade at e boch, 4 A 
1 diſtance of three ee years at = 8 from each 
&« other, an aſfembly ly 7 of reviſion” 18 18 co 
« ' voked.” “ EP f O 1 
Article 339 a0 8 che followin ing.” * Thi 
15 aſſembly i is formed by two mer for A 
« * department. It can exerciſe | 90 legiſlative 
« function; it is confined to, the Fad or of 
te thoſe conftitutional articles on / which hav 
© been aſſigned te to it by the gie ve bod 
4 aſſembly of reviſion adele to the 
40 primary aſſemblies the proj jet of reviſion 


* on which it has fixed, and immediately ths 
3 aſſembly of reviſion n is | dillolved. 

_ Thefe arrangements s have an air "of chil 
combination, and do excellently well upot 
paper; but bins, them to execution "ad re | rea» 


wind. 


And firſt 1 18 ſay; that nate Gg 
minations, each at ea diſtance, are neil 
ther applicable t to > great'® cdi 5 nor little | 
ones; not to GAs ones, b becaule : a doubt pro 
lon ged reſpolting the maintenanee, e 
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the duration of a principal diſpoſition, will occa- 
ſion more inconvenience than its ſudden altera- 
tion not to little ones, becauſe a legilature 
will never, for a flight i fault, provoke the appeal 

| to an aſſembly of reviſion.” 1 * 2 
We Tthould laugh at feeing two "councils 
propoſe t to two other councils, theſe to two 
following ones, aud theſe haſt to two others 
again, to examine, each at an interval of 
three years, if the conſtitution has done right 
in preſcribing irrevocably, that the, meſſenger 
of - the ftate  ſpould always be preceded by two 
Ears; 3 and the republic would be ſhaken | 
from its foundation the day on Which 2 
conſultation ſhould be opened, in the ſame 
form, to know if the French people has not 
given powers too extenſive. t to its N N or 
to the directory. Bs | 
I ite two, marked traits, and in an n oppoſite 
ſenſe; ; others may be choſen at pleaſure 
among the three hundred and {eventy-ſeven 
articles of the conſtitution, ſome effential t to 
the new order, the others contraſted by their 
little=importance with tlie Character of im- 
mutability with Wer they bf been An 
veſted. 
Wy | oxi ſuppots, Lower, that 2 an analy | 
of reviſion is convoked by t the ſuceeſſive with 


of three legillatures, each at the JO of 
i = N three 


1 
« 0 


7 


ſeparated from all others? It will be, for 


example, the reſponſibility of the directory 


and of the miniſters that they will wich to 


modify, and that will be denounced as in. 


perfect to an aſſembly of reviſion. Can it 
occupy itſelf upon this queſtion; without 


fixing its attention upon the conſtitutlon Jof : 
the executive power in five perſons, or upon 
the kind of action preſeribed to that power 
The ſame with regard to the interior adti- | 


niſtration, the legiſlative authority, and the 
repreſentative character; the fame” "with 


regard to the other parts of thie ſocial® order, 
Be reforined, | 


ſo intertwined that ole cannot 
one really eſſential part, without tduechißg 
i many others at the ſame time. 1 
But what will happen if tlie aſſetmb 


directly ſend its reſolutions ta the primary 
CITE 9 2 aſſemblies, 
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three years from the other; its theme is 
given it, anck it is prohibited” to wander from 
it; it muſt confine itſelf to the reviſion of thoſe cons. 
fititiondl articles only which have been afigned 
70 it by the Tegiſlative”" body. Theſe ate the 
words of the ordinance. But in government 3 
and in politics is it poſſible fo exactſy to 
extract a principal ſubject, that it ſhall remain 


rexiſion ſhould break its truſt, and e by | 
force or - inclination © go beyond the circle 
which” Was intended to confine it) It. mußt 


4 
KY 
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aſſemblies, and inſtantly; diffalye * itſelf. It 
cannot then rectify any error or any miſs 
take. The primary a lies may afterwards 
wiſh to form a vate upon the reſalutions-of 
the aſſemhly of reviſion; the legiſlative hody 
may oppoſe it, and thus, from all this prepa- 
ration; nothing. will Fial but an ines of 
diſorder and confuſion. 

An general there is danger ab. a flee ſtep 
when. great palitical queſtions are given to 
be reſelved by men without power; they 
will have the thegry, but no means of Putting 
| # in execution. 
But there can be little doubt thas: aha 
aſſembly of reviſion, through the three times 
three years that its generation muſt endure, 
will never exiſt; and the idea altogether, 
the idea of genius, to adopt the name given 
to it at its birth, this idea is at once, hy a ſin- 
gular contraſt, timid and imprudent, metho- 
Wenk and gapricious, 

Is not then an aſſembly of reviſign m4 - ] 
15 what can be done better, either in the 


e or in à different ſpirit > Not at firſt to 
ap e A contient ien of three hundred and 


. © Article 446. ce The aſſembly. of reviſion hl 
" diately to. the primary aſſemblies the proj ject of reform 
+ or which it has fed. It is diffblyed from the dime rhear 


0 alas aditeſtd to hem. - un - 
Rr 


ſeventy· ſeven artioles, which they wiſhed-t0 
declare immutable, or which were not in any 
point to be altered without the aſſent of the 
French people united in the primary aſſem- 
blies. This was imitating the fault of the 
firſt national aſſembly, which had likewiſe 
collected three hundred and nem 
articles to form a conſtitutional code, and 
which had like wiſe conceived; a very en 
plan for an aſſembly of reviſion. I diſ⸗ 
tinctly pointed out this in 27925; but authors 
of every kind reſemble: each other ; nothing 
can ſtop their productive paſſion; . they 
deſire to fix upon braſs the moſt ſlight trait 
of their imagination. x 219i! 3 be 
I ſaid this at the epoch which I have jus 
cited x. A political conſtitution oughit to be 
divided into two parts; the one, deſtined to 
conſecrate the fundamental conditions: of the 
ne ſocial order, conditions which, on aceouat 
of their importance and their ſimplicity, may 
be apprehended. by the greater part of men. 
This part of the conſtitution ſubniitted, in 
conſequence, to the examination or to the 
opinion of the whole people would - remain 
* until an ant n was OP 
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* it; and at long UAlgances; dt deter! 
mined epochs, the exiſtence of this ſentiment 
ſhould be verified by a convocation of the 
primary afſemblics.”' (I avail” myſelf here of 
the expreſſion adopted in France for the 
political re- union of the — either in 1 the | 
towns or in the country.) . 

© A ſmall number of articles would: be aſl 


cient, in every country and in every kind of 


government, to fulfil the end which I have juſt 


mentioned; and thirty or forty at moſt, cho- 


ſen among the three hundred and ſeventy⸗ 
ſeven, of which the new French conſtitution 
is compoſed, would have fully anſwered that 
end. All the others might have formed the ſe- 


cond part of the conſtitutional act, and in diſ- 


tinguiſhing it under the modeſt title of the 


primitive act, might have been equally of- 


fered to the primary aſſemblies, requiring 
them to conſent that the different diſpoſitions 
might be modified by the authority of the or- 
dinary repreſentatives of the nation. 

And let not this idea be cenſured as dero- 
gatory to the fovereignty of the people; for-it 
is from reſ pect to that ſovereignty that the 
primary aſſemblies - ſhould be placed in a 
ſituation to form a wiſh with a knowledge of 
the cauſe; but it is manifeſt that not only 
5 1 . thoſe 
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thoſe aſſemblies, compoſed at hazard'of all the 
individuals born in France, but the moſt en- 
| lightened men in Europe, could not judge, 
either at a firſt or at a ſecond reading, of a po- 
litical conſtitution compoſed of three hundred 
and ſeventy- ſeven articles; and ſuppoſing that 
the legiſlature had conceived the deſign of 
diverting the attention of the French people 
from the Fundamental "conditions of the new 
government, it would then, as it has done, 
have. annexed to theſe conditions a great 
number of ſubſidiary diſpoſitions, ſo that the 
genius of the moſt wary ſerutiniſers muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be loſt in the examination of ſo vaſt a 
whole: and it was well known, that many 
clerks have formerly rendered themſelves 
maſters of the buſineſs, by myltiplying details 
under the eyes of the miniſter, terrifying him 
by heaps of papers, and demanding from _ 
without end, orders or decifions. © 
Thus, to ſerious and reflecting men, this 
conſultation held with all the people upom a 
conſtitutional act compoſed of ſo many arti- 
cles, is almoſt a kind of comedy; and yet, 
when the primary aſſemblies ſhall have ſaid 
| yes or no upon a ſingle reading, this expreſ- 
fion of their ſentiments will be repeated, and 
their will wall be e ſ] poRen: of to awe 
2 2 2 20 


% 


| fection of a work Fn pom pouſly. confrritint 
All countries and all ages have their oraele 5 
Delphi, and me e into the myGetins 
of the temple. >. * 1 > 81111 

It is e. 1 3 at the ſan 
time when the legiſlature made this parade of 
its deference to-the ſovereignty. of the people ; 
that at the fame time when it acknowledged 
the neceſſity of a formal aſſent and expreſs 
deciſion from the primary aſſemblies to alter 
the moſt triflin g part of a ſingle article of the 
conſtitution; it is remarkable, I ſay, that at 
the ſame time when the convention was ſhow- 
ing itſelf ſo reſpectful to the ſovereiguty of 
the people, that it ſhould have decreed to its 
ſelf, as to the ſucceflive deputies. of the pri- 
mary aſſemblies, the unheard- of prerogative of 
enrolling for the external war all the citizens 
without exception. 

Certainly ſach a prerogative is more im- 
pottant and more ſevere than the power would 
have been of modifying, according to the in- 
ſtructions of experience, nine-tenths and a 
half of the three hundred and n. 

articles called conſtitutional. ; 

In fine, and this is my. laſt reflection upon 
the ſubject, aſter they had taken the part of 
declaring ſo great a number of diſpoſitions 

fed 
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fixed and immutable, they ſhould not have 
rendered. vain the proſpect of a reforming af-- 

ſembly ; they. ought not to have ſubmitted the 
exiſtence of ſuch: ap aſſembly to the hazarg of 
theſe three leaps from three years tothree years, 
of which I have given an account z they ſhould 
ſimply have ſaid to the Freneh nation, we offer 
you a republican conſtitution, which we have 
compoſed with our beſt abilities, but we have 
made it in the midſt of a war and in the midſt 


of our inteſtine diviſions z it may, it muſt be 


influenced by theſe oppoſing circumſtances, 
therefore we demand your acquieſcence only 
for ten years, and at the end of that period 
vou ſhall authoriſe the two legiſlative coun» 
cils then exiſting to nite themſelves to re- 
viſe the conſtitution, and propoſe to you the 
alterations which experience and new reflece- 
tions ſhall 2 adviſe. 

This reaſonable language would have ob- 
tained univerſal approbation; it would have 
inſpired. confidence; and: eyery one, ſeeing 2 
day of appeal aſſured for the. redreſs, of all 
the conſtitutional imperfections way which 
he was Gipleaigd, 2 rme 


been. Headed and, perh; 
terval, milder ſentiments. would — ell 
* — anc 4 finally permitted thy the 
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public opinion and of the Seneral wiſh ©: ot 


r 


bein WE Oo HE 'of France" be What it 
ought” to be; the true repreſentation of the 


T here terminate that part of my reffec? 
tions which appears to belong to a method?! 


but J cannot refrain from fixing my attehriett 
upon the total neglect of a firſt and funda- 
mental idea in the formation of "Public order; 
it is of religion that I ſpeak. * a 228M 

Eet us retrace the circle that the ſupreme 


Ant has gone round, in employing itſelf 


5 from one time to another upon ſo important 


an object. At firſt, hatred and the perſecution, 
ofthe min iſters of public worſhip ; then a ſyſtem 
of contempt and inſult towards religion ita 
ſelf; then an arrogant boaſt of atheiſm ; then 
the ridiculous "idolatry of a repreſentative of 
reaſon; afterwards, by a retrograde ſtep, came 
that famous acknowledgment, in the name of 
the French, of the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being, and of the immortality of the ſoul; 
ſome time afterwards, the toleration of all 


| kinds of worſhip in private houſes, at leaſt 


the permiſſion to employ the temples for ſuch | 
worſhip, at the pleaſure of ſuch perſons” as 
ſhould unite themſelves to defray the expen- 
ces peceſſary for maintaining the building, and 
the falary of the — Such is the laſt ſtate 
of 


2 — 


cal examination of the French conſtitution; 
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of affairs with re aid. to religion and public 
worthip ; "A a ſtate undoubtedly very much 
amended, as withdrawing from the criminal 
abſi ürdities to which they had abandoned them- 
ſelves; ; 2 ſtate which they even believe per- 
| feb, as ſupported by the example of America; 
but in adhering to the letter Here, they” hive 
de parted from the ſpirit. | e 18 
It is from a full and certain confidence in | 
the piety of the American people, that tlie 720 
ſupport and expences of public worſhip have 
been intruſted to them; and the legiſlators 
of the different united ſtates have partaken 
ſo little in the philoſophic indifferences which 
have been ſo boaſted of in the French ſenate, 
that in many of thoſe ſtates the fundamental 
laws enjoin the [magiſtrates to watch « over the 
religious c obſervance of Sunday, and theaffi ſagce 
of the citizens at the ſolemnities of that day. 
The French legiſlators, far from ade 
any views of this kind, have diſtinguiſhed 
| themſelves in the oppoſite ſeafe, and after 
having ſought to deſtroy public worlhip, con- 
tented themſelves with abandoning it to the 
caprice of men, and they have appeared to ex- 
pect with pleaſure its inſenſible decline. They 
thought to adorn themſelves with the” prin- 
ciples of toleration, by avoiding every fabliſb- 
4 gie and they have not choſen to ſee, 
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or they have not ſeen, that this e 75 
Biſded, this word at which their delicate cars 

are terrified, expreſſes fimply, c on this occaſion, 
the guarantee of a, public worſhip, zl cer 
tainty of its ee to the aid of the pre- 
| cautions employed by the government but 
the foundation of this public worſhip, its  ſop- 
port, its duration, theſe different attribute 4 of 
an eſtabliſhed religion, are abſolutely di inet 
from intolerance and from its principles. W : 
What muſt be the conſequences, when, i in 
a country ſuch as France, the government 
takes no care of the eſtabliſhment of public 
worſhip, and of the perpetuity of. a religion ? 
What muſt be the conſequence when the le- 
giſlature itſelf, in dictating this conduct, be⸗ 
lieved that it was raiſing itſelf above all pre- 
judices, and prided itſelf upon a neutrality, 
upon a philoſophic impoſlibility, which ap- 
eared to it at once the luminous inſtinct of 

genius, and the expreſſion of profound wiſ⸗ 
dom? The conſequence muſt be, what may 
already be remarked, the entire forgetfulneſs 
of religious ideas in every place where there 
is no aſſembly of perſons diſpoſed to defray 
themſelves the expences of public worſhip; 
and when the indifference of the government 
will increaſe every day the indifference of the 
nation, when by degrees, and with a dreadful 
> acceleration, 
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longer 2  remenybrance of a 2 . | 
o longer an Internal wakefulneſs at the 
name of a God preſent to their thoughts; 
when no vague fears will reſtrain them; when 
no hope will. appeaſe their irritations; 5 and 
when, at the fame time, and amidſt a ſcene 
totally changed, amidft a complete ſyſtem of 
equality, no habit of reſpect and reverence wi 
ſoften their manners, it will be neceſſary either 
to reſtrain them by def] :ſpotiſm, or to abandon 
them to all the ering of an unbridled 
imagination. 1 be: 

The. ſupport Gel . the ſupport of E 
berty, the ſupport of confidence, the ſupport i 
of happineſs, is morality, always morality; * 
and this morality itſelf requires to be aſſiſted 
by a great idea, beyond the circle of our me 
thodical reaſonings, and yet eaſily conceivable 
by the people. ; 9 

Thus, to abſtract or ſeparate religion from 
policy, i is to take away from the ſyſtem of the 
world one of the regulating g laws of its har- 
monious movement. | 

Ah! let me be pardoned, if I recur ſo fre- 
quently in my writings to an idea which I be- 
lieve equally eſſential to ſocial happineſs, and. 


to IM happineſs of inſulated man; to an idea 
which 
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which diminiſhes the taſk of governments, 


and which' ſtill comes as a conſoler, to mingle 


itſelf with ſweetneſs in all the agitations f 
dur minds, in all our feelings of wretched- | 
neſs ; therefore, I will own, when T beheld 
the national convention, that government 


which is now no more, and which it belongs 


to hĩſtory to judge, when I beheld it perliſting, 
ip its evil days, to take away from men the 
moſt precious of their bleſſings, I I regretted | 
that I had not the authority neceſſary to ſay 
to ſo many hearts made wretched, Calm | 
yourſelves, be not diſcouraged, and remain 5 

faithful to your hopes; ; no important thought 
ought to appear changed to you by the opinion 
of an areopagus that has committed ſo many 
errors, that has ſignalized itſelf by ſo many 


miſtakes; -” and to theſe innovators ſo full of 


confidence, it might at the ſame time have 


been ſaid, * Do you then dream of founding 
@ political ſociety without any religious tic ? 
You have the fooliſh deſign of arranging 
every thing by your puniſhments and your 
rewards ; but obſcurity will protect from the 
one, and the other can only apply to extfa- 
ordinary actions; an univerſal motive is ne- 
ceſſary ſor the maſs of mankind and the maſs 
of circumſtances; - and the regiſter book of your 
Eonourable mentions, your inſertions in. the 
NO bulletin, 
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bulletin; even your tickets for the pantheon, 
will never replace the perpetual action of an 


internal ſentiment animated and e by 


a religious idea. 


The framers of the new canons had all - 


the ability neceſſary to comprehend this great 
view; but as I have before obſerved, they 
could not go beyond the lines traced by the 
convention. We may likewiſe remark one 


ſyſtem conſtantly followed by the legiſlators 
of France; they have avoided as ſuſpicious 


all the ſuccours which may be derived from 


the imagination of mankind ; and in regard- 
ing this well, we may find ſome connection 


between their ſpleen againſt the authority of 
religious opinions, and the umbrage which 
they took ſo early at the ideas of honour and 
of chivalry, at the aſcendancy of manners 
and of education, at principles of perſonal 
conſideration, and at every kind of vague and 
undefined ſuperiority : they wiſhed to reduce 
every thing to poſitives, that they might be- 
come the ordainers of every thing ; and the 
beautiful itſelf offended them, as a kind of 
nature of which they had not given the de- 
| ſcription, and which was out of their com- 


partments: they have therefore always ſpoken 


of the law, becauſe the law was their work ; 
always of puniſhments, becauſe puniſhments 
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are an effect of the law; and they have feared, 
they have rejected all the moral authorities, | 
thoſe authorities ſo mild and yet ſo powerful, 
which govern man without degrading him, 


and elevate him by ſubjection. 

Thus, a want of pliancy, a character of dry- 
neſs, may be found at every inſtant in the 
courſe of the, French legiſlation, and the con- 
ſtitutional code diſcovers the fame ſpirit. 
Europe, aſtoniſhed, will ſearch in vain there 
to diſcover in what hands they have depoſited 


the right of pardon and of mercy, to what 


power they have confided it. Theſe words, 
ſo dear to ſouls of feeling, have not even been 
pronounced; and no perſon, during the courſe 


of its diſcuſſion, has found that they left a 


void in the republican code ; no perſon, in 
an aſſembly of 750 popular deputies; has ap- 
peared to remember, or has ever mentioned 
them. 

This is a fingle example in the world ; for 
free countries as well as others have always 
demanded that there ſhould be a means of 


ſafety after juſtice ; they have perceived that 


this juſtice, inflexible by its nature, cannot 
comprehend, cannot go through the diverſity 
of circumſtances, and remark the diſtinctions, 


the peculiarities, which may plead in favour 


of the criminal for indulgence and for pardon; 


z they 
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they have believed that juſtice, after having 
fulfilled her own duty towards ſociety, ought 
to leave an opportunity for mercy to exerciſe 
her's towards human weakneſs *. It is an an- 
cient cuſtom in Great Britain, to demand of 
the prince at his coronation, that he will 
ſwear to render juſtice with exactneſs, and, 
moreover, with mercy. America, in its new 
inſtitutions, has never thought of proſcribing 
acceſs to pity, and has depofited'the right of 
pardoning in the hands of the chief of the 
executive authority ; and this expreſſion in the 
ancient oath of the kings of France, rationa- 
lem miſericordiam exhibebo, is found in the an- 
nals of the earlieſt times of the monarchy. 
Ah! how ſhould we not regret the empire 
of religtous opinions, if they muſt preſerve 
the chiefs of nations and their legiſlators 
from a ſentiment of unrelenting ſeverity ; 
if they preſerve to them a ſuperior; whoſe 
mercy is neceſſary to them, and excite them 
to forgiveneſs in the name of their own per- 
ſonal intereſt ? Yes, if we believe in the ex- 
iſtence of a Supreme Being, this empire muſt 


* T have ſhewn in my wack upon the Executive Power, that 
the right of pardoning is even more neceſſary in a country 
ſubje& to the trial by jury, and I have been confirmed in this 
opinion by the honourable ſuffrage of one of the moſt illuſtrious 
chiefs of juſtice in England. 
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be good, and it we believe it not, ſtill it muſt 
be good; for without a general diſpoſer, 
without a moral chain which deſcends from 
him even to us, where. is the formal title of 
reciprocal duties? where is liberty? where is 
the right of puniſhment? where is the cer- 
tainty of all our conjectures upon human na- 
ture? where is the firſt principle of our laws? 
Ah! theſe reflections, applicable to all times, 
deſerve particularly now to be conſidered ! 
The French revolution has thrown us out of 
the circle whoſe bounds were known to us; 
we wander ſince in the void of ſyſtems, and 
it becomes, perhaps, every day of more im- 
portance to us to be reſtored to a reſpect for 
old maxims and approved truths. 
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SECTION v. 


| G eneral RefleSions pon the fame Subject. 5 a | 


p U B LIC order, cn peace, the 8 


bliſhment of morality in its relations, ge- 
neral and particular, and all the perſonal li- 


berty which can be reconciled with the fun- 
damental conditions of political ſocieties, theſe 


are undoubtedly the firſt benefits which the 


legiſlators of France ought to have ſecured to 


the nation; but the convention, in confiding 
to eleven perſons the care of marking out the 
means which might conduct to ſo great an 
end, had fixed certain principles from which 
its guides or commiſſioners had not the Pann 
of deviating, 


They defired onda and peace, but with ab- 


ſolute equality, and in the midſt of twenty- 
five millions of men, called to one point of 
ambition, to one point of rivalry; in the 
midſt of twenty-five millions of men colle&t- 
ed, gathered together tumultuouſly; round one 


ſingle paſſion, and ſolemnly affranchiſed from 


ſentiments of reverence and habits of re- 
ſpect. | TEE Toes, | 
— 5 * 3 They 


e 8 
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They defired liberty, but after having pro- 
ſcribed the federative ſyſtem of the Americans, 
and entruſting to one ſole ſupreme authority 
the indiviſible government of an agitated 
multitude, and appointing likewiſe a taſk to 
that authority, which it could not always fulfil 
without ſome arbitrary meaſure, without ſome 
aſſiſtance of deſpotiſm. | 

They perceived the value of an uniform and 
regular conduct on the part of the legiſlators, 
but they refuſed to give to tlie men in power 
that ſettled intereſt which only can be had 
from property; for in conſequence of the new 
principles, fortune became a ſuperiority which 
ought to be compriſed in the proſeription of 
every ſpecies of ariſtocracy. 

They deſired likewiſe morality, but with- 
out any aſſiſtance of religious ideas, without a 
fixed public worſhip, and without any educa- 
tion proper to unite, at an early period, in the 
minds of the people the abſtract love of virtue 
with the feeling love of a God, rendered pre- 
ſent to their thoughts by all the ** ang 
by all the promiſes of religion. 

Theſe were the difficulties, the reſolution of 
which was entruſted to the framers of the 
new French conſtitution. Could they pof- 
ſibly overcome them? Undoubtedly not; the 
imperfections, therefore, inſeparable from that 

code, 
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code, ought not to be imputed to the com- 
miſſion of eleven, but to the general ſpixit, 
ſuch as had been raiſed and prepared by he 
conſtituent aſſembly, and completed 1 its ſuc- 
ceſſors. | 

A ſudden and complete acai is im- 
poſſible at preſent; and experience, with all 
its authority, will alone have a right to give 
this command. But there are modifications 
that may leſſen the danger of principles and 
opinions, whoſe empire it is now too late to 
reject, and J ſhall annex to this n 
a ſmall number of reflections. 

The political and moral order of F rance is 
ſuch at preſent, that men ſage and honeſt, and 
of the beſt capacity, would not fuffice for the 
government; it requires men of a character 
extremely decided; men, perhaps, whom eſteem 
and confidence would not have pointed out 
the firſt; it requires ſuch men to govern, 
from a ſingle centre, an immenſe population, 
ranged upon the ſame line, and deſtined 
to all the fermentations of equality. Thus 
at the ſame time that this equality ap- 
pears to enlarge the circle of candidates for 
authority, it diminiſhes the number of men 
who can poſſeſs it. But they had been under 
the neceſſity of caſting an idea among the 


people, which they were in a ſtate to feife 
P 4 | with 
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with ardour and enthuſiaſm; and after think- 
ing only to form it for attack and deſtruction, 
it mult be difficult to give it a nature favourable 
for preſervation and permanency. But if they 


were once ſtruck with the inconveniences 


attached to a fictitious equality, the parent of 


ſo great a real inequality, they ſhould then 
requeſt the legiſlators to moderate their ful- 
ſome adulation, of the multitude; they ſhould 


requeſt them to ceaſe to debaſe the ſuperiori- 


ties of education, by decrying, as they do with 


ſo much pleaſure, gentleneſs of manners and 
propriety of language; they ſhould above all 
requeſt them to ceaſe to repreſent fortune as 
a kind of uſurpation, and to mark out the 
poſſeſſors of riches as victims devoted to all 
arbitrary ſacrifices, 

They may, among the different moral ſupe- 


riorities, give the preference to thoſe that 


are moſt analogous to the republican ſpirit, but 
they ought to chuſe ſome, and admit and fa- 


vour them, as a neceſſary affiſtance to the go- 


vernment, particularly neceſſary as exempting 


them from having recourſe to def; potiſm to 


keep in peace an n population. And 


unfortunately for the faulty circle of the 


French conſtitution, conſidering it in its two 
fundamental baſes, the unity of the govern- 
ment and abſolute equality, this unity de- 
mands, 
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| mands, i in the name of liberty, a train and a 
gradation of conventional ſuperiorities, whilſt 


abſolute n _— and combats 3 
all. 0 

If bebe che three times 1 years, ak 
his epoch aſſigned by the convention itſelf 
for the term of the reſpectful homage due to 
the three hundred and ſeventy- ſeven articles 
ofits conſtitutional invention, due implieitly to 


that fixed quantity of its thoughts; if before 
this epoch they cannot give to the admini- 
ſtrations of the de partments their ancient con- 


dition; if they cannot, one day ſooner, diſtri- 


bute the functions of authority in a manner 


' mote” conformable to republican ideas, and to 
the wiſe combinations of the legiſlators of 
America; if they cannot do this, they ought 


at leaſt to ſupport, on every occaſion, the im- 


portance of the trifling intermediate authorities 
that they have ſuffered to ſubſiſt; and the 
executive directory ſhould be careful to uſe 
ſparingly the prerogative which has been 


aſſigned it, of vacating thoſe authorities at its 


pleaſure; the- prerogative which has been aſ- 
ſigned it, of reducing the adminiſtrators to the 
ſtate of mere clerks, and expoſing them to 


the diſcredit inſeparable from a ſervile depen- - 
dance. The republican government exiſts 


oaly 1 in a ppearance,'w where a ſentiment of con- 


dence 
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fidence does not compoſe the firſt element of 
its authority. It may be ſtrong by DS me- 
thods, butby this only is it republican. 

A man of genius, M. the Abbe . in 
criticifing: the laſt conſtitution of France, 
diſtinguiſhes the new government by the name 
of re-zotal inſtead of republic. The expreſſion 
was neither ſufficiently clear nor ſufficiently 
harmonious to make its fortune; but it would 
be, to my eyes, the mark of a judicious obſer- 
vation if, as we may believe, the philoſophic 
orator. then fixed his attention upon that 79- 
tality of the French, citizens called upon to 
come once a year and give their ſuffrages.in a 
primary aſſembly; if he fixed his attention 
upon that fotality of the French citizens called 
upon, in the name of equality, to the ſearch 
of an innumerable multitude of functions and 
temporary powers; and if he perceived at the 
ſame time, that this generality of action, this 
univerſality of movement, ſtill did not con- 
ſtitute a republic, ſtill did not form its ſpirit and 
its real eſſence. | 

Yes, other conditions index are requiſite to 
excite and tomaintain the union of intereſts and 
of wills; and the right or the permiſſion of 
going once a year to give his vote in the pri- 
mary + e 1s but little towards making a 
man 
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man \ free, and creating a republican. A con- 
ſtitutional writing is but little, likewiſe, towards 
eſtabliſhing confidence; and when this writing 
has preceded manners, we cannot be aſſured 
whether it ſprings from an organization purely 
ſpeculative, or a continual ſhock of preten- 
lions, or a juſt meaſure of liberty. It would 
be neceflary, perhaps, that a nation ſhould be 
aſſociated with the public authority, more by 
the aſcendancy of its opinion than by any other 
manner; and it muſt be wiſhed that, by the 
ſame ſtroke we could make it enjoy that 
credit, and render it deſerving of it. Hows 
ever, they who with to ſtrengthen the party of 
honeſt men, to inſpire it with courage, and 
make its alliance fought, ought to attend the 
primary aſſemblies, and attend them aſſidu- 
ouſly. 
I am not ſearching here for the defects or 
the imperfections of the French conſtitution, 

but the means of attaining with that conſtitu- 
tion the greateſt poſſible good. This method 
appears right to me, and I follow it. I re- 
queſt the legiſlative councils, in this ſpirit, and 
in the name of a great public intereſt, not-to 
abuſe an article of the conftitutional act, 
which authoriſes each of the councils to form 


itſelf into a general and ſecret committee for 
| N the 


8 
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the diſcuſſion of affairs a. They may riſk FR 
the republican government the loſs of its beſt 
attribute, the tacit aſſociation of the public 
opinion with the deliberations of the legiſla- 
tive body. Above all let them take heed of 
the danger of myſterious ſittings upon the ſub- 
ject of finance. They can ſerve only to alarm 
the public mind and be wilder the obſervers. It 
is bad policy, let what will be the ſituation of 
affairs; for the particular advantage of pub- 
licity to a government worthy of credit is, 
to aſſiſt it in extricating itſelf from the greateſt 
embarraſſments. The account rendered in 
1781 ſtrengthened credit in the midſt of the 
= war, and ſtrengthened it in a ſurpriſing man- 
= ner; it preſented, without doubt, a balance 
| between the revenues and the ordinary ex- 
| pences; but its effect would not have been 


* Article LEVI. .* Upon the Ry" of an 1 its 
« members, each council may form itſelf into a general and 
cc eye committee, but only to A and not to delibe- 
4 rate. 

In is ſingular, babes that they mould 3 given a double 
facility to the council of y voung men, compared with that given 
to the council of ancients, to exempt itſelf from the national 
inſpection; and fuch will be the refult of a diſpoſition, which 
makes the reſolving into a fecret committee depend upon the 
fame number of votes in both councils; for an hundred re- 
quirers, the determined number, compoſe two fifths of the council 
of ancients, and only one fifth of the council of young men. 
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bis favourable if, by the nde En deficiency; 


it had placed the expected produce of a new 
tax, as is practiſed in England. Nothing | 


muſt be diſſembled in finance if it is wiſhed 
that confidence ſhould be eſtabliſhed ; and 
this maxim applies more rigorouſly to a coun- 
try ſuch as France is at preſent, to a country 
where the political conſtitution places men 
but on a paſſage through all the authorities ; 
for there exiſts then no permanent guardian 
of ſyſtems of finance and of their accounts ; 
we ſee a depoſit of ideas and of information, 
but no certain keeper of the depoſit ; there 
are archives without archive keepers; they 
ought, therefore, more than ever to enlighten 
that perpetual being called the public. There 
will be no want of maſters of accounts, provided 
that there is no gap, no interruption in the 
confidence of the agents. 
When a whole nation is gathered together 
round the finances, there muſt be N a 


formal deſign of avoiding credit, if they do not 


poſſeſs it; for, in ſuch a ſituation, frankneſs 


and fidelity are ſufficient to obtain and to 
preſerve it. Frenchmen! ſince I always 
muſt love you, I give you theſe two ſecrets, 
be willing to accept and conſtantly make uſe 
of them. Yes, FRANKNESS and FIDELITY, 
theſe are the virtues that compoſe the genius 

of 
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of financial adminiſtration in its connection 
with public credit. And can you deſpiſe 


this credit? can you inſult it when its ſource 
is ſo pure? or will you, in extraordinary cir- 
cumſtances, recur in preference to forced 


loans, to arbitrary requiſitions, or to the in- 
famous fraud of paper money ? Certainly this 
would be a fair choice, and particularly worthy 
of the friends of liberty! The depreciation of 


credit, or its loſs through ignorance and miſ- 


conduct, lead directly to deſpotiſm ; for unli- 
mited reſources are neceſſary in extraordinary 
times, and when confidence refuſes them; ty- 
ranny is there to feek den and engage for 
them. 


A ſort of harmony i in 1 the 3 of 2 | 


government is likewiſe neceſſary for credit; 
for it is never itſelf by inſulated traits ; and it 
is only to a great whole that ſentiments of 


confidence will render themſelves, that eſteem 


and admiration will ſubmit. The maſters of 
France may juſtly be reproached for having 
conducted themſelves till the preſent time as 


by chance, or in a vague manner ; they. 


have had no coherent plan, except for the war 
and for the aggrandiſement of their authority; 
but in all their adminiſtration, and particularly 
in the finances, they have gone here and 
there, without a fixed rule, and without any 

certain 


< 
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certain principle; and if this is not always 
perceived, it is becauſe, in the moſt oppoſite 
_ meaſures, they have employed the ſame phraſes 


and the ſame maxims; and becauſe in their 


decrees, always from circumſtances; they have 
ſpoken much more to the moment than to 


ages, much more to their enemies than to 
their fellow citizens, and much more to the 


people of Paris than to the people of France. 


The new government mult neceſſarily adopt 
another ſyſtem, an uniform or regular ſyſtem, 
at leaſt in its principal parts. Can it, how- 


ever, do this, when all around it is changeable 
and tranſitory, _ when, from the higheſt 
rank to the loweſt ſteps of authority, the ac- 


tive intereſt in public affairs 1s circumſcribed 


within ſo ſmall a ſpace of time? 

There will be very much, however, to de- 
mand from the chiefs of the new republic; 
for among the different means of leſſening 


the defects, and palliating the faults of a ſo- 


cial conſtitution, the beſt of all is to govern 


well, not only with regard to external power 
but with regard to Rapps And is it 


not for this, is it not to defend this happineſs 
that power itſelf is neceſſary? O you whom 
I know not, and who will be called upon by 


tuffrages to watch over the intereſts, to direct 
the deſtiny of a great nation, make yourſelves 
eſteemed, make yourſelves beloved by it, and 

you 
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you will ſupply, during the duration of your. 
power, the inſufficiency and the imperfection 
of political laws. There are bonds and con- 


nections between men, which are the work of 


nature; and theſe valuable reins can never be 
broken. With' theſe the ſocial movements 
may ſtill be guided amidſt the negle& or con- 
tempt of the conſtitutional legiſlator, amidſt 


the elements of anarchy which he may have 
left ſubſiſting; and the character of the 


French nation has beauties which favour 
every kind of emulation; this is a handle for 
the chiefs of the ſtate, which may efficaciouſly 
ſerve all their views if they are liberal and ge- 
nerous. Above all, let them not forget one 


ſupreme truth, a truth of all times and of all 
ages: a center of opinion is neceſſary in the 


ſocial world as it is neceſſary in government; 


and it is only from morality, and the reſpect 


paid to it, that this center of opinion can exiſt. 
All other rallying will form only a tranſitory 
coalition, and the aſſiſtance which may be 
expected from 'delufion and fanaticiſm, an 
aſſiſtance inconſtant from its nature, will 
ſerve as a perpetual food for interior troubles. 


The oppoſition of parties, the ſtruggle of fac- 


tions, theſe contrary movements, of which an 
artful politician believes he can avail himſelf, 


are a deceitful reſource; they may ſometimes 
erer 
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Geller the government from an immediate 
danger, but they habitually e its diffi 
culties. 

Nothing can upp the faced ani me- 
- diation of public morality ; and "after its 
ſtrongeſt tie has been broken, it is at leaſt ne · 
ceſſary that the chiefs of the ſtate ſhould ap- 
ply themſelves to give a commanding ex- 
ample to the people, by ſhowing themſelves 
humane, generous, pacific; by ſhowing them 


ſelves faithful in their engagements, and juſt 
towards all the world: they chould fear 


even to allow themſelves any deviation in 
the pretended name of the public intereſt. 
The word intereſt is dangerous, when men 
have been placed. in a fituation where their 
own calculations are become their önly 
guides. The diſtinctions which a legiſ- 
lator allows to himſelf, an individual will 
adopt in the circle of his connections, and 
thus there will be nothing fixed in the code 
of duties. How then can it be hoped to 
keep twenty-five millions of men in harmony, 
and twenty-five millions of equal men f It 
is not by municipalities, by judges of the 
peace; it is not by their bounded influence 
that this can be attained ; ſomething is ne- 
ceſſary more fine, perhaps more 29585 Kill 
than deſpotiſm. 

Ah! what difficulties has not a govern- 
vol. II. 4 ment 
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ment to overcome, when a ſudden revolution 


nothing, and when it has changed, almoſt 
in an hiſtorical moment, the forms and 
elements of the ſocial world. Genius itſelf, 
if it had directed this univerſal derangement, 
would have the appearance of chance. 


the extent of their authority, with the 


— -> — 


has ſhaken every thin g. when it has reſpected 


I venture ill to give one advice, and it 
is to the executive directory. The five 
individuals of whom it may be compoſed 
will never at any time be in proportion with 


height of their rank; the directory will 
therefare do wiſely if it ſeldom ſhows itſelf 
in public; on the contrary, it ought to direct 
all its attention to keep itſelf in ſhade, and 
to render itſelf vague, abſtracted, to uſe the 
expreſſion ; and the neceſſity of this manage- 
ment, if experience ſhows it, as I doubt 
not it will, will afford a new proof that 


reſpect is dependant upon an infinite number 


of moralities, and how they are deceived, who 
believe they have done every thing, when 
they have fixed in a conſtitutional code the 
rights, the duties, and the ne of 


command. 


The executive authority in France will 
often be obliged to borrow the magic forms 
of e ; and the indiviſibility of the 

government, | 


government, which will render this reſource 


neceſſary, will facilitate its ſucceſs; for in the 
midſt of a vaſt country, this indiviſibility will 


place the ſupreme directory in the diſtance, 
and give it, the means of eſcaping from the N 


attention of the greater part of the citizens. 


But is that ſociety of twenty-five millions 
of men a republic, where,. on account of 


that immenſe population, the firſt authority 
is forced to have recourſe to monarchical 
manners and cuſtoms to aſſure to itſelf reſpect 


and obedience ? No—it is then only a re- 


public in appearance and in name. There 
is no king there, but there is royalty, and 


royalty always in ſuſpicion, always in defiance 


of itſelf and its ſupporters. . A republic, in 
the ſenſe in which that form of government 


captivates the intereſt and the love of gene- 


rous minds, the intereſt and the love. of the 


ſcrious partiſans of liberty, is a ſocial inſtitu- 


tion, where order is ſupported by the public 
ſpirit ; where virtue ſtrengthens the political 
bonds; where confidence is maintained with- 
out artifice and without falſhood; where the 
communication between the nation and its 
magiſtrates is open and eaſy; in fine, a 
republic, in the ſenſe in which that title 
aſſociates the ideas of repoſe and ſecurity, is 
a kind of government of a family, where 
| Q 2 - an 
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an affectionate ſentiment always diſtinguiſhes 
itſelf, and where fear never mingles but at 
the moment when the very foundations of 
the union begin to be weakened and changed. 
*Thelſe are the primitive charaQeriſtics of a 
republic; theſe are the conditions of that 
political ſyſtem that have deſerved eſteem, and 
made its renown. . 
One queſtion may nevertheleſs be 57 to 
the cenſurers of the French conſtitution, to 
the men who refuſe that fulneſs of admiration 
with which others declare themſelves ſo pe- 
netrated. Will not the new republican. 
government, with its imperfections, be able 
to ſupport itſelf? and if it ſupports itſelf, 
will any other anſwer be neceſſary to all 
the objections made to its form and conſti- 
tution? Yes, undoubtedly another anſwer 
will be neceſſary; for a political conſtitution 
may ſupport itſelf more or leſs time by conſi- 
derations totally foreign to its. merit, and 
the hiſtory of the world offers every where 
the proof of this truth. | 
There are countries where a perfect * : 
miniſtration covers all the defects of their 
political conſtitution; the people find them 
ſelves happy, and they never have recourſe 
to an analyſis, to examine if it is according to 
rules and avowed cuſtoms. 5 
| 2 Every 
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Every thing is collected in the qualities 
of men when they are believed eminent, and, 
perhaps, they are to the law What nature is 
to the works of art. Thus, when a throw 
of the dice brings to the helm of tate, in a 
republic, citizens above the level 
in their genius, in their virtue, in their wiſ- 
dom, and in their courage, and endowed 
likewiſe with the character neceſſary to live 
in harmony, nothing will be ſeen but them, 
and they will appear, during their authority, 
the conſtitution itſelf, and all the conſtitution; 
but can this throw of the dice be OS. ? 
can it be expected ? 

There exiſt likewiſe countries, treated with 
ſo much predilection by nature, that a wiſely 
inſtituted government becomes for them a 
ſecondary good rather than a principle of 
life, a favour rather than an abſolute neceſſity. 
In the number of theſe fortunate countries 
France occupies the firſt place, and there 
is none to which this Italian phraſe, il mundo 
va da ſe, can apply itſelf with fo much juſ- 
tice. I believe, in contemplating moſt of 
the countries of Europe, that if they had 
been ſubject to thoſe ignorant and ferocious 
laws, to thoſe laws called revolutionary, and 
decreed in the name of the national con- 
vention, half the inhabitants would have 
Q 3 fled; 
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. fled; but in F rance a fine ſun A: 
| pleaſant tem perature, a fruitful ſoil, and happy 
recollections; all theſe ties detained them 


2 long time near the ſcaffold, | near the mon- 
ſters in poſſeſſion of the moſt abſolute autho- 


rity. Beſides, it is but too certain, that men 


depart from liberty, they depart even from 
public order in its perfection; and yet a 


ſocial combination, which ſhould not afford 


the ſecurity of theſe two great advantages, 
would not be leſs ſuſceptible of objections 
or of criticiſms, as it would ſtill be if, de- 
ſpiſed by ſome and deteſted by others, it was 
become a continual ſource of agitations. 
The conſtitution announces itſelf at a diſ- 
tance under fimilar figns; but the French 
have all of them the fatigue of unhappineſs ; 
they have been broken or bent by events of 
a ſupernatural force; and after having felt 
the ſeverity of a long oppreſſion, they no 
longer form. defires that belong to a different 


ſituation; their wiſhes are bounded, and 


they will be content if they can believe 


in the ſuſpenſion of their inquietudes. 


A horrible tyranny has prepared them to 
reckon among bleſſings the ſecurity of life. 


What favourable auſpices for a new govern- 
ment! So little will be demanded from it 


in its commencement, that it muſt be very 
un{kilful 
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ately approved. 


The public ſpirit too is . au it 
will languiſh a long time; the inevitable 
effect of an unparalleled cataſtrophe: and 
of an unexampled perſecution, Individual 
have lived ſo long amid private troubles, 
that they have loſt the habit of aſſociating 
themſelves with the general intereſt. Per- 
ſonal dangers, when they attain à certain 
height, overthrow all relations, and the loſs 
of hope almoſt changes our nature. We 
require ſome little happineſs to give ourſelves 
to the love of our country; we muſt have 
ſomething ſuperfluous from ourſelves to * 
any thing to others. ä 

It is by their moral branches, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, and not by all their ſen- 
timents, that men united in ſociety ſeek. 
and meet each other; ſeparated, agitated 
by their individual paſſions, they are far from 
reſembling the ſtately and quiet oaks that, 
approaching each other in our old foreſts, 
united themſelves equally by their roots and 
their boughs. It ſhould however be expected 
that this fear will calm itſelf, and the image 
of the paſt growing fainter every day, cenſure 
will by degrees recover its activity; but it 


* - 
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will not ſo ſoon become embarraſſing to the 
depolugies of the ſupreme power. 
There can be no doubt that they will . 
dein from comparing the new ſocial order 
with a-political conſtitution wiſely organized ; 
with a federative republic; with liberty placed 
under the ſafe · guard of a limited monarchy ; 
it will be conſtantly compared with the de- 
ſpotic or military governments of Europe; 
or if it ſhould be oppoſed to the ancient ſyſtem 
of France, they will ſelect the period diſtin- 
guiſhed by the greateſt abuſes of authority, 
and will take advantage in their reaſoning of 
the advantages — to theſe different pa- 
een 
We muſt le wiſe She the number of 
partiſans given to the republic by the crea- 
tion of an infinite number of land- holders; a 
creation owing to the ſyſtem of confiſcations, 
and to the ſtock-jobbing in aſſignats. Theſe 
new land- holders are in all the exultation of 
proſperity, and = emuloufly demand and 
wiſh that this exultation ſhould be taken for 
republican enthuſiaſm. | 
Nor is it only by changing all the land-holders, 
that the promoters of the republic have pro- 
cured ſupports for it; it is likewiſe by follow- 
ing in its plenitude the counſel of Machi- 


avel, and changing every thing that exiſted 
before, 
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before, every thing without exception, not 
only the political order but the civil order, | 
cuſtoms, names, forms, manners, and in com- 
poſing 2 new world, where the traces of the 
old one ſhall be no longer diſcoverable, and 
where regret can only be preſerved by the Pe- 
ruſal of hiſtory. 

We muſt obſerve too, that ho ina A 
confederacy of men, intereſted, by every kind 
of perſonal conſiderations in the . ſupport. of 
the exiſting government, which is become a 
retreat for them. They will concert together, 
they will underſtand each other, and thus there 
will be a harmony of actions, a harmony of 
wills, which, without being inherent in the 
conſtitution, will ſerve as the re-union of its 
_ diſcordant elements; and if it ſhould ſuit 
this confederacy, that the conſtitution ſhould 
be infringed in different parts, no obſtacle of 
force will oppoſe them. A zealous orator 
may denounce the uſurpations of the execu- 
tive power, but a majority ſecured . in the 
council of five hundred will demand the order 
of the day; and the council of ancients, in its 
conſtitutional quality of deaf and dumb, can- 
not, as they know, hear any thing, or ſay any 
thing, till it is-called upon by the five __ 
dred to make uſe of its faculties. 7s 

We muſt ſee the new. conſtitution out of 


the 
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the hands of its firſt parents, out of its own _ 
houſe, if I may ſay fo, to judge what it may be | 


in itſelf and by itſelf. 


We muſt likewiſe ſee it out of a time 10 
troubles; for factions excuſe, and ſometimes 
even ennoble all the meaſures of a govern- 
ment; and i = democratical countries it is in 
a calm, it is amidſt the ennui of uniformity, 
that critical obſervations multiply themſelves, 
and that the popular magiſtrates find it diffi- 
cult to ſupport their importance; it is then 
too that they may prove more clearly, that 
the peaceable guarantee of public order, an 
idea apparently fo fimple, is. yet a great taſk 
for new maſters. We*may almoſt apply the 
well known words of Montagne, to which he 
gave a different application, © They find 
(faid he) all the firſt ſteps little and eaſy, 


but the laſt cannot be got over on account of 


its height.” 


More of manners, more of x more 
of paternal authority, more habits of reſpe&, 
even more prejudices favourable to ſentiment 
of reſpect, and from claims all equal among 
twenty-five millions of men. What prepa- 
ratives for a durable order! 

The preſent and the approaching time can 


throw no light upon the long futurity to which 
| „ conſtitutions are deſtined. At pre- 


ſent, 
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FR nothing i is in its place, nothing i 18 ſubje& ; 
to its natural movements or approved rules; 
and with regard to ſocial diſcipline, the nation, 
between its preceding maſters and the gover- 
nors which it expects, the nation, if I may fo 
expreſs myſelf, appears to be between —_ ; 
and Saturday . | 
However, it ought to be foreſeen, that the 
word republic will continue to exerciſe its 
magic over the public mind. The people 
will believe it a word ſynonymous with li- 
berty, and they will receive for a long time, 
under the title of accidents, all the exceptions 
to this idea that the political order may de- 
mand. Arbitrary diſpoſitions, rigorous ſeve- 
rities, and ſpeculative partialities, will be of- 
fered to them as means of defence, which 
unexpected oppoſition or ſecret plots have 
rendered neceſſary. The country, moreover, is 
ſo large, that the complaints of many parts 
of the republic will not be heard in the center, 
or will be heard but feebly, particularly as that 
center, the tumultuous Paris, ſhall have be- 
come, as muſt be expected, the point of re- 
union of all intereſts and of all curioſities, 
and when people will reſort to it from the 


extremities of Europe, to enjoy a new ſpec= 
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tacle, and to partake i in youth of the various 
conſequences of liberty of behaviour, ex- 
emption from deference, and diſſoluteneſs of 

manners. Ido not exaggerate; a kind of per- 
petual carnival will favour the enterpriſes of 
the ſupreme authority; it will give fetes ; it 
will leave the people to laugh and enjoy 
themſelves, provided the people will leave it 
to govern, and the policy of Venice will, per- 
haps, be PO the French nr 
ment. 

T ſee cnt more elevated, more im- 
poling i in favour of the republic; it is its external 
power ; for this will make the citizens proud, 
and inſpire them with intereſt for the ſocial 
order, which procures to their nation ſo great 
a military ſuperiority. | 

Foreigners will ſupport this ſentiment by 
thoie aſtoniſhment and by their admiration; 
for they never conſider a ſtate but in its ex- 
ternal developements; and thus it is that ty- 
ranny is encouraged by that part of the theatre 
of the world that only judges at a diſtance. 
We can know nothing to contradict this. 
The political diſpoſitions adopted, till now, by 
the F rench, are eſſentially, and almoſt all, with 
regard to, and to the advantage of their force ; 
and. when a whole nation, without any ex- 
ception, without any diſtinctions of condition 
and 
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and of perſons, will conſent to take up arms 


at the will of the legiſlature, what military 


power can be put in compariſon with ſuch a 


levy amidſt a population lately of twenty ſix 


millions of men, which may perhaps riſe to 
thirty by new additions of territory. 

Can we alſo point out the limits of finan- 
cial power in a country, called upon by nature 
to great riches, territorial and commercial; in 
a country, when the meaſure of individual ſa- 
crifices depends upon a collection of men who 
unite to an indefinite authority a repreſen- 


tative character, and who can even reach the 


laſt reſources with the action of deſpotiſm and 
the forms of liberty? Would the aſſeſſed per- 
ſon fly ? they go immediately to real property 
by means of requiſitions. Are promiſes ne- 
ceſſary? they make them. Is it neceſlary not 
to obſerve: them? they break them, and the 
public opinion, formerly ſo dreaded by the 
moſt powerful monarchs, conceals itfelf now, 


and appears intimidated before the number 


of ſuffrages that prochim a legiſlative diſ- 
poſition. 

Undoubtedly, the full and entire liberty of 
arbitrary meaſures cannot be reconciled with 
ideas of order, with ideas of happineſs; but I 
| ſpeak here of force, and only of force; I ſpeak 
likewiſe of a country where the people are 
detained 
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detained by every kind of tie, and where tlie 
government may abuſe at eaſe all the bleſſings 
which nature has ſcattered there profuſely ; 
2 pure ſky, a pleaſant temperature, the abun- 
dance and diverſity of the fruits of the earth, 
the union of the fine arts, the ſpirit of French- 
men, and all the charms which make their 
country a place of delights. 


We can, in imagination, figure to ourſelves 5 


a2 country fo beautiful and ſo richly endowed, 
that to dwell there we could ſubmit, as a price, 
to degrees of oppreſſion, yet unknown; and it 
is thus that_ we may account for the kind of 
flo which a faulty conſtitution or a bad 
government may expect, and for a long time, 
from the inhabitants of France. They have 
nothing there on the part of the leaders of the 
ſtate and the legiſlators on which they can 
pride themſelves, but much to continue to 
poſſeſs. 
I do not fay that they ought neceſſarily to 
renounce the hope of that portion of the pub- 
lic happineſs, the principal direction of which 
is in the ſupreme authority. They are ſtill 
journeying on, but they have paſſed through 
every exceſs, and there remains no new ſtation 
but that of wiſdom; there perhaps they will 
fix inſtantaneouſly. The French, like young 
men, whom they reſemble in their faults and 
E brilliant 
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brilliant qualities, will never be inſtructed 


better than by themſelves; but a rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion of events has ſtrengthened the authority 
of example; it has multiplied warnings; it has, 
if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, ſupplied experience 
with food, and they will have henceforth, or at 
Jeaſt for ſome time, more confidence i in leſſons 
drawn from the paſt. 

Finally, after all the colon Eo in 
the revolution of which we have been wit- 
neſſes, there yet remains one to come, and it 
will be the ſolemn. æra. Its title is already 


prepared, and it will be called the zra of 
reaſon. Till then, every thing 'in opinions 


will be fluctuating, and we ſhall behold no« 


thing but a tumult of factitious ideas; but at 


that epoch, which ought to be expected as 


the final term of human affairs, the ſovereign: 


authority will be no more abandoned to words; 
they will have had time to ſtudy them, to un- 


— 


derſtand them, and to fix their true ſenſe; 


they will have had time to ſee all the rallying 
phraſes, all the ſtudied maxims wear out or 
alter in their forced circulation, and they will 
wiſh to conſolidate the public happineſs with- 
out the intervention of impoſtors or of fanatics. 
Then the nation, not upon the perilous pro- 


thouſand, 


miſe of its repreſentatives, one for fifty or ſixty: 
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thouſand®, nor even upon the approaching | 
authority of its new lords for myriagrams, but 
upon the faith of a general opinion, ſlowly and 
ftrongly enlightened, will perhaps unite in one 


common wiſh; it will ſay, this is wanting in 


our republic, if we always chuſe one; or this 
is wanting in monarchy, if we judge it better 


for repoſe and for liberty. That moment 


muſt finally be expected, experienced by all 
nations, that moment when, after a long ba- 


lancing, objects become fixed and ſubject to 


the calculations of the great maſs of men. 


But they muſt ſuffer themſelves to be in- 


ſtructed by time, by that great inſtitutor, who 
fimmons to himſelf all the diſputes of rea- 
ſoning, all the ftrife of vanity, all the wars of 
irritation. Undoubtedly it is allowable to 
diſcover our thoughts upon a ſyſtem, and upon 


political principles cloſely connected with the 


intereſts of all nations; it is likewiſe allowable 
to expreſs our doubts concerning a work of 
man; but when we leave theſe general ideas 
to fix our attention upon the particular cir- 


cumſtances of France, we can feel but one 
ſentiment, and defire that it may make in peace 


the experiment of its new political ordinance. 


| According to the meaſure of the majority. | 
| A con- 
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A continuance. of fermentation is, perhaps, 
equally contrary to all parties; for if it pre- 
vents amendment it likewiſe prevents repen= 
tance; thus, whether to perfect the republican 
order or to accompliſh its change, it is peace 
and only peace that every one ought to invoke. 
Alas! who is there at preſent that finds him- 
{elf benefited by meaſures of violence? Who 
finds himſelf benefited by having abandoned 
the great ideas of morality? No one ; without 
one exception, no one. . Vengeance has fol- 
lowed vengeance, and Rill will follow it. I 
may perhaps deceive myſelf, but I know not 
whether, at different periods of the French 
revolution, a conduct ſtrikingly virtuous and 
magnanimous would not have better ſerved 
one or the other cauſe than the terrible policy 
which each has choſen ; and following, this 
thought, in that independence of opinion 
which ſolitude and a renunciation almoſt of 


the world allow me, I have fixed my attention 


upon a monarch, who, among the French 
princes, has moſt engaged my reſpect and ad- 
miration; I have fixed my attchtion upon 
Louis IX; upon a king who, always ready to 
ſacrifice bs deareſt intereſts to an idea of duty, 
and to an idea conſtantly aſſociated with re- 
ligious ſentiments, did not the leſs ſurpaſs all 


the ſovereigns of the earth in reputation of 
VOL., It, ä wiſdom 
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wiſdom and in real Eurage ; and repreſent- 


ing this prince, now at the commencement of 


his career, and the next heir to the crown; 
beholding him attentive to the ſituation of 
France, to its paſt calamities, to the general 
acceptance of a republican government; be- 
holding him likewiſe deeply affected with the 
private and innumerable miſeries which con- 
tinual inſurrections cannot fail to produce; and 
beholding him ſtruggling with the common 
rules of ambition and the ſentiments peculiar 
to his elevated mind, I have boldly fancied that 
he would addreſs to the French nation a decla- 


ration in terms like theſe: 
« FRENCHMEN! during nine hundred 
« years, thirty-three kings of my race have 


* occupied the ancient throne of Clovis and 
* of Charlemagne; and a long time before 
* that, they were dukes of France, and the 
« firſt perſons in the center of the monarchy. 
My anceſtors have ſerved the ſtate, each 


6 according to the meaſure of the talents 
* which nature had diſpenſed to him; but 
almoſt all have led your fathers to the fields 


A 
* 


of danger and of victory, and fought in the 
firſt ranks. The rights of my birth called 
'« me to the fame duties, and my heart tells 
me, that I ſhould have fulfilled them, if not 
os with ſucceſs, at leaſt with an unbounded 
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* ſtead of the tranſcendent. deſtiny which 
appeared to be promiſed to me, Heaven has 
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ardour ; and affuredly,” 1 ſhould. Rave felt, 


with all the faculties of my ſoul, the un- 
"equalled honour of being eſtermecł the chief 


and the repreſentative of a nation illuſtrioùs 


by fo many claims. The decrees of Pro- 
vidence have ordained differently, and in- 


willed that I ſhould be the firſt of à race 
unhappy by recollection and regret. The 
God of the univerſe is above us all, and 
the fortune of kings, like the proſperity of 
private men, falls at his will. Ah! if only 
a rival had been given me to combat, all my 


blood ſhould have been ſhed, before I would 


have conſented to yield him even the. moſt 


trifling portion of my glorious inheritance ; 
but I cannot now defend my rights, or en- 


courage my hopes, but by troubling the 
repoſe of a beloved people, and maintaining 
there an inteſtine war. May that people 
then be happy, if they can be ſo, in the 
new government which it ſeems they have 
choſen. I have felt for all their calamities ; 
I have ſuffered in their griefs; I have bled 
in their wounds : I wiſh not that my cauſe 
ſhould renew or perpetuate thoſe calami- 
ties; and reduced now by adverſity, to be 


able to ſerve the French nation only by for- 


R 2 getting 
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« getting my rights, and ſeparating me from 
« myſelf, I make the ſacrifice with courage. 
The ambition which I lay down might yet 
have flattered me long; but I love better 
« to renounce its inconſtant enjoyments, than 
4 to be obliged to wiſh: the renewal of the 
JI inteſtine diviſions of France, and of the 
1 by. dreadful convulſions. to which ſo many ci- 
5 „ tizens have been victims. I would have 
«: ſacrificed my life for the good of the French, 
4% and by a greater ſacrifice I will attempt to 
Nc: MINE OY ft er FAcriagg Qs Wi Py * 
humble it in obſcurity. Heaven, that has 
% endowed me with an ardent mind and an 
« impaſſioned heart, will know my efforts, and 
«« perhaps ſupport me in the painful attempt. 
« May I however remain always in your re- 
% membrance ! May be prefeat there, if the 
«« political ſyſtem which you have choſen, 
« ſhould not anſwer your hopes! if, reaf- 
« ſuming one day the opinions of your an- 
« ceſtors, you ſhould again believe that a 
« ſingle chief can appeaſe the dangerous 
« ſtruggles of ſo many rival paſſions ; that he 
* can reſtore to you again every generous 
* ſentiment, by delivering you from ſo many 
& motives to hatred and envy; and that this 
« fingle chief, if he is rendered illuſtrious by 
« the monuments of paſt ages, can repreſent 
go” with hoaour and with fimplicity the great- 
« neſs 
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« neſs and magnificence of the French, na- 
« tion; finally, if oppreſſion ſhould ſucceed | 
« to the liberty which you deſire, and which 
« is promiſed you, and if you ſhould have a 
= yoke to break, I will haſten to mingle with 
the ci izen- ſoldiers who deſire to combat 
« the tyrants and their tyranny, and to unite 
« myſelf till death to the intereſt of their 
« cauſe, and in the defence of their rights. 
Such is the language which, amidſt exiſting 
circumſtances, I attribute in imagination to 
Lovis IX. in his youth; a prince extraordi- 
nary in his own time, and who would appear 
ſtill more extraordinary in ours. This lan- 
guage, perfectly accordant with his rare cha- 
racter, and conſequently ſtamped with the 70 
of truth, would have multiplied the number o 
his partizans in France and in all Europe; ; but 
this would have been the reward of pure vir- 
tue, and he might have TO: it without 
remorſe and without reproach. ; 


Aa 


END OF THE THIRD PART. 


SECTION 1. 


| rina Republic. E ample 4 the Ame- 


ric ans . 


HERE are two primary conditions, 

two political elements at war in the 

French republic; perfect equality and the in- 
diviſibility of the government, | 

The union of theſe principles is, I believe, 
irreconcilable with order and with liberty i in 
a great ſtate. 

The indiviſibility of government, conſidered 
in a general manner, obliges it to make all the 
legiſlation, all the adminiſtration, and all the 
diſpoſitions that found and preſerve ſocial ſub- 
ordination, proceed from one ſingle focus, 


from the ſame center. 
This 
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This deſign is not far from the aim of deſs 
potiſm, and the attempt canngt diſmay ; for: 
it multiplies the means of tyranny, and ren - 
ders them more rapid in proportion as the cir- 
cumference of the authority enlarges itſelf. 

But if they wiſh for the happineſs of man, 
to avoid the uſe of thoſe dreadful means, they 
ought then either to renounge the ſyſtem. of 
perfect equality, that they may give to au- 
thority all the aſſiſtance ariſing from ideas 
of deference and ſentiments of reſpect, / or to 
renounce the indiviſibility of government, that 

they may circumſcribe the taſk of the ſupreme 
power within limits, which may afford the 
hope of reconciling order with equality. 

America preſents the model of this laſt order 
of things. The ſtates of which it is com- 
poſed have each their particular government; 
but by the bond of a federative government , 
they form only one nation, and it is to this 
federative government, under. the name of 
congreſs, that they have entruſted the ſupreme 
direction of all their common intereſts ; com- 
merce, money, the public roads, alliances, 
peace and war, and the care of giving aid to 
the political bodies of each particular ſtate, _ 
Thus, by a double ſervice, the federatiye 
authority prevents the diviſion of the interior 
government from weakening the national 
R 4 = | power, 
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power, as it likewiſe prevents the political 
bodies of each ſtate from being ſhaken by the 
commotions inſeparable from the ſyſtem of 
equality; and moreover, by the effect of its 
federative inſtitution, America, without loſing 
any thing of the external ſplendour which be- 
longs to great ſtates, can preſerve thoſe do- 
meſtic manners eq are the attributes or - 
{mall ones. | 

| Admirable ſyſtem ! and the only one ap- 
plicable, I believe, to a vaſt democratical re- 
public. Admirable ſyſtem in itſelf, and which 
can bear compariſon with every kind of poli- 
tical organization! It was towards a govern- 
ment of this kind that the conventional le- 
giſlators ought to have turned their attention, 
when they withed to form a community of 
twenty-five millions of men into a republic; 
but without ever examining ſo important, fo 
deep a queſtion, without ever making it a ſub- 
ject of deliberation, they have converted the 
word federaliſt into a word of opprobrium, as 
they have the words royaliſm and ariſtocracy. 
This was beginning at the end; and ſuch, if 
we take notice, has conſtantly been the poli- 
tical conduct of the dictators of France, even 
from the date of their firſt magiſtracy, the 
initiative reign of the conſtituent aſſembly. 

They degraded the e executive power, before. 

1 1 9 8 they 
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they examined whether that power was e 
the ſocial order, the corner ſtoneG. 
They ridiculed royalty, before N ex- 
amined whether, for the 1 government 
of an immenſe country, the majeſty of the 
firſt rank was not a wiſe and Re 
idea. 

They aa the en of public wor- 
ſhip, before they examined whether the nu- 
merous claſs of the people could ſeparate the 

reſpect due to religion from the Wan 
upon its interpreters. 

They diſcredited religion itſelf, before they 
examined whether morality. could "TN 
with that ſupport. : 

They provoked foreign powers, boſbrs they 
examined whether it was advantageous ta 
France to engage in war with them. 

They deſtroyed all the exiſting taxes, be- 
fore they thought of their ſubſtitutes. 5 

They adopted all the ſigns of the moſt tri- 
vial familiarity, before they examined whether 
equality itſelf could be reconciled wan eo 
public order. .. 

They, as I have before aid, ene che 
federative government an object of hatred, 
before they had examined what it was in it- 
ſelf, and in its relations with the PE 
of abfolute equality. N 

In fine, they have diſcredited all old FE 

before 
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before they examined whether they could find, 
in the new ones, wherewith to form a good 
ſocial ſyſtem 1 and they ayoided the authority 
of examples a long time before they were 
eertain that it was @ glorious originality 
to compoſe a moral and political legiſlation 
with what was abandoned by experience 
22 rejected by reaſen. | 
Thee laſt French conſtitution is a commence- 
ment of expiation for ſo many errars occaſioned 
by an ambitious vanity, | 
It cannot be doubted, that the authors of 
that conſtitution had fixed their attention 
upen a known model; but in endeavouring to 
imitate the ſupreme government of America, 
that government fo well concerted, they have 
changed its principal traits ; they have taken 
from it the two houſes, but the paſſive ſtate 
of one of them, and its monoſyllable lan- 
guage, are their own invention; they have 
placed the executive power apart from the 
legiſlative power, but they haye rejected the 
prudent connections which the Americans 
had eſtabliſned between theſe two powers, of 
which I have already given an account. But 
the great and total difference between the two 
conſtitutions is, that the French, after having 
exaggerated the principle of equality conſe- 
crated by the Americans, after having ex- 
tended 
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quality of a landholder, after haying even in- 
cruſted their habitual manners and behaviour 
with it, have united the unity and indiviſibi- 
lity of the government, a condition incompati- 
ble in a' great ſtate with vas prinaighs: of 
equality , 

America has likewiſe this extent of terri- 
tory; it has likewiſe equality in a certain mea- 
ſure, but it has not the unity and indivifibility 
of government; and this difference, which has 
not been taken into account, this difference 
makes the whole, | 

The only ſupreme authority, which relates 
to America as a whole, is a federative autho- 
rity; an authority ſecured by its object and its 
nature from continual conteſts with the in- 
tereſts and with the paſſions of men. That 
delicate part of civil and political authority is 
exerciſed by the particular governments of 
each ſtate, and theſe ſtates at preſent have, 
upon the mean meaſure, a population equal- 
only to the population of a fingle department 
of France, How will they endure equality 
when time ſhall have increaſed them? Our 
deſcendants will know. Let us reſtrain our- 
ſelves to remark and recollect, that the ſupreme 
authority, depoſited in the hands of congreſs, 
under the name of federative, governs not the 


particular 
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particular ſtates, but that it ſerves as a 
guardian to their political organization, that 
it ſupplies the office of foreign guarantees, 
ſought for by the little ſtates of Europe for 
the ſtability of their domeſtic government. 
Let us again remark and repeat, that, by a 
happy re- action, the political bodies of the 
particular ſtates of America ſerve as a ſupport 
to the federative authority, x which they have 
eſtabliſhed. all together or the a unbe of 
their common intereſts. 5 
Let us remark too, for We firſt as [has | 
every thing in that ingenious ſyſtem is in ſup- 
port of equality; for the particular authority 
of each ſtate relates to a ſmall number of men, 
and the univerſal authority of * to a 
ſmall number of intereſts. 9 | 
Thus in a vaſt country, where the legifla- 
tors wiſh to unite order and liberty, and where 
at the ſame time they find themſelves com- 
pelled to reject the idea of a limited monar- 
chy and of a federative republic, they ought 
at leaſt to approach to the eſſential ſpirit of 
thoſe two conſtitutions; the diminution of 
the)taſk. of government when they aim at the 
greateſt equality; the ſupport and high conſi- 
deration of the ſupreme power when they wiſh 
an indiviſible authority. It is in theſe two 
methods that they muſt now labour in France, 


if. 
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if they wiſh to leſſen the dangerous effects of 
the political principles g re yy have 


placed themſelyes. . 
Never could the 3 ps ſupported 
the principle of equality, and lived in peace, 
in the molt. perfect liberty, if they had adopted 
an indiviſible government for all the parts of 
the civil and political order; and yet they 
would have been favoured in that attempt by 
various circumſtances inherent in their pecu- 
Tar ſituation, and which all efficaciouſſy con- 
curred in the maintenance of ſocial diſcipline; 
their population, ſtill inferior to the occaſions 
of labour; their diſperſion, in great part, in 
the interior of the country; their ſeparation 
from Europe; their manners, their religious 


ſpirit, their pacific diſpoſition, and all the at- 


tributes of political youth. 


And France, without any of theſe afliſtances, 


could hope to attain the precious union of or- 
der and of liberty, in eſtabliſhing as the baſis 
of its conſtitution the democratic equality, 
and the unity, the indiviſibility of govern- 
ment! It could have this hope with its twenty- 
five millions of men ranged upon a line of 
education, whoſe two extremities will always 
find themſelves at a prodigious diſtance ! It 
could have this hope in a country, whoſe con- 
nections and intereſts are infinitely multiplied, 
and 
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and which, by its central poſition, is conſtantly 
increaſed with the vagabonds of Europe! It 
could have this hope „ with a national charac- 
ter inconſtant, unquiet, all fire in its com- 


mencements, all indifference in continuance, 
all impatience at the end, and which attends 


to grave ideas, to ſerious politics, to liberty 
itſelf, only with exceſs or enthuſiaſm ! France 
could have this hope! France could perſuade 
itſelf that it could unite order and liberty 
under one fingle government, and in the midſt 
of the tumult of equality! It could have this 
hope, when the ties of religion are broken, 
when paternal authority is annihilated, and 
when all the regulating principles are in dif- 
credit, amidſt the licentiouſneſs of opinions 


and the wreck of manner! This, I believe, is 


delivering itſelf up to a great illuſion ; and 
under ſuch circumſtances a country ſuch as 
France cannot preſerve itſelf from diſorder or 

from deſpotiſm. 
What will be the conſequence if the ſpirit 
of conqueſt, which already characteriſes the 
French government, ſhould ſtrengthen and 
perpetuate itſelf? It would then be viſible 
that it is not anxious for liberty, but for power 
and renown; for the neceſſity of deſpotiſm 
increaſes with the extent of a political 
| aſfociation, 
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aſſociation, when that affociation - muſt be 
governed by one fingle authotity. The wiſe 
Americans have ſo well underſtood the truth 
of this principle, that they have mani 
feſted the intention they had of dividing. A 


particular ſtate into two governments, at the 
period when its population ſhould have re- 


ceived a great increaſe, and they have al- 


ready realized this project. They have, in 
ſome meaſure, eſtimated, meaſured the ex- 
tent of the duties which one authority can 
fulfil without any violation of liberty, without 
any infringement of the principle of equality, 


and they have ſought for force only in a fede- 5 
ral union. France, on the contrary, chuſes 


that the unity of the government ſhould ſerve 
for equality, liberty, and power; it chuſes 
this with ſuch a number of inhabitants and 
political aſſociations as its conqueſts may 
ſupply; and it is the name of republic that 
muſt guarantee this ſyſtem. A ſingular ſpec- 
tacle! The ſame nation that will, perhaps, 
ſucceed in ſubduing the world, will remain en- 
flaved at home, under the empire of a word; 
and amidſt the deſpotiſm neceſſary to the pre- 
ſervation of its new ſocial order, it will call 
itſelf free, becauſe it has no longer a king. and 
is ſtiled republican, f 
Undoubtedly, and we 3 to 89 ſo, there 
exiſts 
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exiſts in France a ſpirit in oppoſition. to the 
ſucceſs. of a federative government. 'The 
Americans, in their little ſtates, content them- 
felves with being happy. The French re- 
quire more, and they will always ſeek for 
action, and tumult, and glory. Therefore, 
though they could preſerve a high ſtation 
in Europe, and enjoy there a diſtinguiſhed 
part by the federation of the different ſtates 
of which France might be compoſed, they 
would regret the time when they formed, 
in a more direct manner, the parts of a 
great whole. The Americans, divided as 
they are into many ſtates, have ſhown their 
| importance when they are federated, 'The 
French, on the contrary, collected during 
many ages under one dominion, would be- 
lieve themſelves lowered in opinion, if they 
were not more united than by a, federal 
bond. - But all the evil would be in imagi- 
nation; for an indiviſible government, when 
it requires force to ſupport itſelf, is a more 
certain occaſion, and a more conſtant ſource 
of hatred and ſeparation, than a federal go- 
vernment conducted by mild meaſures. 
That political inſtitution is indeed admirable, 
where, without any infringement of liberty, 
and with the leaſt ariſtocracy, 2 vaſt country is 


* in peace; w here the- legiſlators, every 
where 
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where by the fide of the citizens, can cloſely 
follow their wants, and increaſe, without 


error, individual happineſs and public pto- 


ſperity. The event might not perhaps have 
anſwered our hopes, but the attempt would 
have fixed the intereſt of all Europe. 

Our admiration will be ſtill greater, it 
may be ſaid, perhaps, if we ſhould ſee the 
ſame end perfectly attained by a fingle go- 
verament, by a government indiviſible, and 
in the midſt of the moſt abſolute equality. 
This we cannot ſee; this we ſhall never 
foes. <<] 

It is the ths intereſt of: a captiah 
careſſed and flattered by the different legiſ- 
lators of France, that will always form an 
obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of a federative 
republic. Paris defires not only to remain 
the center of government, but is ' pleaſed 
likewiſe that the government placed there 
ſhould give laws to all the nation ; that it 
ſhould diſtribute all places, and the capital 
of the empire ſhould be the ſole depoſitory 
of all the revenues, the place whence all 

the expences ſhould flow. It is by favour. 
of theſe circumſtances that Paris exerciſes 
over all France the moſt violent dominion, 
the ſtrongeſt ariſtocracy ; and as menaces 
and commendations will always | be powerful 
VOL. II. 8 | arms 
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arms againſt fear and vanity, the ſections 
of Paris, who fpeak to the deputies of the 
nation, who treat with them body to body, 
will habitually have a great influence over 
the legiſlative deliberations. 

The effects of ſuch an influence would 
become much lefs dangerous, if a federative 
republic were eſtabliſhed in France. Paris, 
without doubt, would remain the center and 
chief ſeat of the government; but that go- 
vernment would have nothing in its de- 
partment but the intereſts common to all 
the ſtates of the union: Paris, deprived. of 
an authority which it has very greatly abuſed, 
would be recompenced for that privation by 
the return of its ancient tranquillity ; it 
would no longer dictate laws to all France, 
but it would likewiſe ceaſe to be the the- 
atre of the moſt unruly paſſions. Certainly 
it would gain by ſuch an exchange. And 
can that kind of tyranny, which it exerciſes 
over the legiſlators of France, be conſidered 
as not to be ſhaken? and will a nation, 
which has made fo many ſacrifices for liberty, 
or for its image, conclude by graciouſly 
bending to the imperious yore of a ſingle 
town ? 
| But if on the contrary, and i In conſequence 


of the late events, the ſections and the clubs 
of 
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| of Paris ſhould loſe their authority ; ; -and if, 
the ardour of their ſpirits being totally ex- 
tinguiſhed, we ſhould ſee the inhabitants of 
the capital think of nothing but their for- 
tunes and their pleaſures, it muſt then be 
expected that the government, delivered from 
an embarraſſing inſpection, would uſe its 
power without reſtraint ; but the depart- 
ments, which till the preſent time have 
obeyed the public opinion ſtill more than 
the laws, would very. ſoon be indignant at 
the indifference of the Pariſians, and warned 
to ſeek for another ſafe-guard, their wiſhes 
would turn towards a federal governnient, 
towards a government that gives particular . 
guardians to every part of the empire, and f 
which depoſits in the hands of the central 
authority only the political intereſts and the 2 
intereſts of commerce. 17 
It is objected to federal dn in 
general, that they collect with leſs celerity 
the reſources neceſſary againſt external ene- 
mies, and that they are leſs proper for war 
than indiviſible governments. But this ob- 
jectionꝰ becomes weak when applied to a 
country wheſe natural ſtrength has been 
juſt developed in- A manner fo ſtriking to 
other nations, and ſo inſtructive - to itſelf. 
75 «%% 
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| be reſpected, and that other countries would 


There can be no doubt that. Franoe would. 
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preſerve peace with it, if they ſaw it under a 
government wiſely conſtituted, and no longer 
obliged to ſeek ſupport from commotions and 
agitation. 
Let us however — chat France may 
be obliged to collect great military forces; 
it may be doubted whether, in the future, 
the indivifible republie would have an advan- 
tage, at leaft a permanent advantage, over 
the federal republic. Let us not loſe fight 
ef a very important truth. The government 
of the French republic, whilſt it is indivi- 
fible, has been always completely deſpotic ; 
and it is not ſuch a government that can 
be regretted or defired : but without the 
deep impreſſion of terror, that the ferocious 
tyrants had eſtabliſhed, that government could 
never have made levies of ſoldiers fo nume- 
rous; but they muſt not expect the con- 
tinuance, without alteration, of that military 
ardour, excited by the firſt- fruits or har - 
bingers of liberty, and ſo ſtrongly increaſed 
by the fanaticiſm that mingles with all new 
ſentiments. The paſũons grow calm with 
reaſon, and it is only during a time that 
words can hold the place of. things ; it 1s 
then from ſocial * and the deſire of 
preſerving 
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preferving i that military zeal muſt; be enz 
pected for the fature; and this happineſs 

is always the reſult of a perfect ſecurity, uni- 
ted to the endearing fentiment of liberty. 
That government, therefore, which beſt fe- 
cures theſe two bleſſings, will be likewiſe 
the beſt calculated for public force, at leaft 
it will be fo in the courſe of time, for fana< 
ticiſm paſſes away, and, thanks to heaven, 
tyranny paſſes away alſo. 

It is in a general manner, as I have before 
mentioned, that I am. treating a ſubje&; 
whoſe relations to a particular circumſtance 
can never be fixed before-hand; and 1 
repeat this obſervation to juſtify a few re- 
flections which I muſt till make; and which, 
in the void of futurity, have a chance 1 — 

uſeful. | 
We may find in the federal conſtitution of 
America the perfect model of ſuch a govern- 
ment, and the explicit motives of all the 
articles of that conſtitution in an excellent 
work, publiſhed under the title of The Fede- 
raliſt. The authors are Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
Madiſſon, and Mr. Gay, three Americans of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit; and we are 
ſtruck with the mild and eaſy reaſon which 
characteriſes their thoughts and their expreſ- 


fions ; a manner ſo different from that of 
$3 the 
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the French politicians, who bring back every 
thing to one or two ideas, of which they 
have declared themſelves knights-errant, and 


which they have celebrated even till now 
with the ardour of novices. | 


The great ſtates, which may ever be called 
upon to ſound a federal republic, would have 


the power of making all the parts equal, either 
by population, 'or by the uniformity of their 
domeſtic conſtitution. This is an advantage 
which America, ſubject for a long time to 
certain political diviſions, * not procure 
itſelf. 

It appears to me that, for France, the union 
of three or four departments might have 
formed a diſtin& ſtate; and in that limitation, 


of from nine to twelve hundred thouſand ſouls, 


a particular government, under the protection 
of a federal government, could maintain pub- 

lic order without the aſſiſtance of any ariſto- 
cracy, an excluſion which muſt never be ex- 
tended to the rejection of the diſtinctions of 
property, and particularly not to the proſcrip- 
tion of habitual ideas of deference and reſpect, 


a kind of morality abſolutely receſſary to go- 
vern the ſmalleſt ſociety with mildneſs. 


The wiſe Americans would, perhaps, find the 
union which I have juſt marked out too con- 
fiderable for a ſingle adminiſtration ; but fox 

8 e 4 
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the F rench genius ſomething of greatneſs is 
neceſſary in every thing; and it muſt likewiſe 
be obſerved, that in a country where the dif- 
ferent portions of territory join each other 
in a circle, or at leaſt where none is prolonged 
ſo as to depart greatly from the center, par- 
ticular ſtates might, with very little incon- 
venience, be formed of a certain extent, for 
as each is cloſed in by the others, none could 
without danger violate the federal laws. 

One diſpoſition of the conſtitution of the 
United States would be very difficult to tranſ- 
port into France. The executive power is 
placed in the hands of a ſingle magiſtrate, 
eligible every ſix years; and as the Americans 
have a man in accord with ſo high a diſtinction 
by his character, and by his fortune, and by 
the diſtinguiſhed part which he enjoyed in the 
revolution of his country, no diiproportion can 
as yet wound the delicate eyes of the repub· 
licans. | 
Will this 2 exiſt under the ſuc- 
ceſſors of the great Waſhington? And has the 
republic of France many men, has it even one, 
whom his equals would chuſe to have for a 
long time as their ſuperior? The national 
vanity would be very impatient; and royalty 
again, and that royalty in the moſt ancient and 
84 moſt 
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moſt illuſtrious houſe of Europe, would not 


be too much to reſtrain and to ſubject it. 


It is itrictly enough for an hereditary mo- 
narch to be endowed with commom qualities, 
for what is eſſentially expected from his me- 
diation, is the continuance of reſpect for the 
ſupreme authority; I ſpeak here of limited 


governments, and I ſhall develope this idea in 


the following ſection; but a temporary chief, 
a chief taken from the general maſs of the 
citizens, ought neceſſarily to poſſeſs the quali- 
ties ſuited to the rank which is freely given 
him, «nd which he i in the ſame manner accepts; 
and it requires n leſs than the ſimple man- 


ners of the Americans, and their diſpoſi tion 
to honour great moral qualities, and to reſpect 
the man conſecrated by the law ; it requires 


not leſs than all theſe circumſtances to make 
them endure the ſupreme elevation of one 
man during fix years, amidſt the laws and the 
ideas of equality, But if time ſhould intro- 
duce among the Americans thoſe ſentiments 
of jealouſy that reign imperiouſly in all old 
political ſocieties, and ſuppoling likewiſe that 
thoſe ſentiments ſhould no longer ſuffer thein 
to entruſt the executive power of the United 
States to one man, we ought not to be 
alarmed at that revolution. The federal ſyſ- 

tem 


— 
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tem has this valuable property, that it can 
equally ſubſiſt, either entruſting the execu- 
tive power to one man, or confiding it to a 
union of many perſons, as in France, or placing 
it in the hands of a ſenate, with a preſideney 
in rotation. The buſineſs of a federation is 
ſo circumſcribed, it has ſo little relation to ſelf- 
love and individual intereſts, that the direction 
may be modified in various manners, without 
ary efſential danger. It is not thus with a 
government one and indiviſible in the midft of 
an immenſe country, 

We muſt not then forget, in comparing the 
two republics of. France and America, that 
one eſſential and deciſive diſtinction is, the 
indiviſible government of the one and the fe- 
deral government of the other, and of theſe 
two republics, the nation molt conſiderable in 
the number of its inhabitants will have the 
indivifible government, whillt in principle the 
reverſe ought to be the caſe. But when 
America ſhall contain five millions of men 
more than at preſent, I doubt not it will loſe 
both its civil and political hberty, its manners 
and interior tranquillity ; the day when, {till 
remaining republican, it ſubmits itſelf to a 
ſingie governinent, to a ſingle legiſlative body, 
to a ſingle executive power. This beautiful 
ſimplicity would become to it a principle of 

Y orders. 
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diforder, a ſource of e this beautiful 


fimplicity would totally overthrow America 


and its happineſs. 

The inhabitants of the diſtricts, known at 
preſent by the titles of particular ſtates, weuld 
no longer ſee among them their legiſlators, 
their patrons and guides; they would find 
themſelves, with all America, under the in- 
ſpection of the agents and commiſſaries of the 
one ſupreme power, of a power of popular 


inſtitution however, which, always doubting 


their obedience, would employ the aid of deſ- 
potiſm to create its importance or preſerve it 


from declining. 


We conclude this ſection, therefore, as we 


begun it, by repeating, that in a great country 


the ideas of equality, and the unity and indivi- 
fibility of government, are irreconcilable; that 
in a great country, it is neceſſary to chuſe be- 
tween the ſyſtem of federal republics and the 
ſyſtem of limited monarchy ; the firſt, proper 
to maintain order and liberty notwithſtanding 
equality; the ſecond, proper to accompliſh the 
fame end notwithſtanding the 1 and indi- 
viſibility of government. | 
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SECTION I. 


Limited Monarchy. Example of Eng lang, 


REQUENTLY have we been obliged tq 
: regret the old government of France. 
Who would not have regretted it amidſt fo 
many miſeries and ſo many crimes? Eyen 
during the firſt hopes, every kind of alteration 
in the old method may be dreaded ; for in go- 
vernment, the exiſtence alone forms for it a 
title of recommendation, becauſe the tranſi- 
tions to a new political ſtate are always ac-⸗ 
companied with danger; but when that title 
of recommendation is deſtroyed, and when, to 
return to the original ſtate, all the hazards 
muſt be incurred attached to civil commo- 
tions and political changes, the ancient ſtate 
ought then to be conſidered in itſelf, andjudged 
by its own value, 

But can it be ſuppoſed that, in Gigh a ſitu- 
ation, any nation, any collection of men, would 
freely and by choice give their aſſent to a 
changeable aſſemblage of cuſtoms and excep- 
tions, whoſe demarcation had never been 
traced by any agreement or any charter, and 

8 - 2 of 
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of which the reigning authority ſhould always 
be the interpreter ? Can it be ſuppoſed that 
= any nation would freely and by choice give 
its aſſent to a ſocial ſyftem, in which the le- 
| giſlative power ſhould be placed in an un- 
= certain manner, and change according to times 
1 and circumſtances ? and ſuch was the conſe- 
| quence of the ancient government of France. 
The monarch and the monarchical lawyers 
maintained, that that power belonged to the 
prince, and no magiſtracy had the right of 
placing an obſtacle to its exerciſe, or of ex- 
_ ceeding the bounds of a reprefentation or of a 
ee. 
| The parliaments and their orators, « on the 
4 contrary, pretended, that without an open en- 
try in the records, the law was not complete, 
and could not command obedience. | 
Neither of theſe two interpretations of the 
public right of France could ſuit the national 
Intereſt, and both wounded the moſt common 
principles of political ſcience. 
How could they affent to the idea, that 
a well ordered government, the whole legiſ- 
lative power, undivided and unmodified, ſhould: 
belong to a fingle individual ; that it ſhould 
belong to him by right of ſucceſſion, and with 
the faculty of exerciſing it at thirteen years 
of age; that this unlimited power ſhould be 
accumulated 
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accumulated in his hands with the executive 
power, and with the bien of exil- 
ing and impriſoning: 5 
How could they admit, in another ſenſe, 
that the authority of general Jaws could rea- 
ſonably be ſubmitted to the approbation of 
thirteen parliaments, placed i in different parts 
of the realm; that that authority ought to be 
ſubordinate to the opinion of thirteen bodies 
of magiſtracy, occupied habitually in deciding 
cauſes between individuals, and devoted like- 
wiſe, almoſt wholly, to the ſtudy of the civil 
law? 

Ougzt the accompliſhment of the good of 
the ſtate to depend upon the concurrence: of 
ſo many ſeparate wills? and ought the moſt 
auguſt of prerogatives, in aſſociation with the le- 
giſlative power, to be the appendage of a cer- 
tain number of offices bought for money? 

Was it becoming likewiſe for the ſovereign 
courts to appeal from the deceived king to the 
king undeceived, to avoid the conſequences 
of the ancient monarchical adage, as the kling 
wills ſo the law wills? Was it, in fine, ſup- 
portable in reaſon and in common ſenſe, that 
in this continual ſtruggle between the kings 
and the parliaments, the offenſive arms of the 
one were exiles and impriſonments, the de- 


fenſi ve 
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fenſive weapon of the others, the refuſal to 
render juſtice thindividuals ? 

However, except one pretenſion always ſub⸗ 
fiſting on the part of the parliaments, to be and 
to compoſe an integral part of the legiſlative 
power, we obferve a perfect indifference to 
the arbitrary acts of the government; and if 
they have frequently, in a general manner, 
exclaimed againſt the abuſe of lettres-de- 
cacbet, they never took in hand the cauſe f 
an individual, they never defended an indivi- 
dual againſt this oppreſſion, unleſs indeed he 
was aſſociated to their magiſtracy ; and they 
certainly believed that their authority could 
not extend ſo far. 

J compre:= now the ideas which I have al- 
ready given at the beginning of this work, 
fpeaking of the paſt times. I wiſhed merely 
to call to mind here, that if the public man- 
ners and the qualities of the princes have in 
different reigns given a character of mode- 
ration to the. French government, it is not, 
| however, in examining the conſtitution of that 
government, that we can place it in the rank 
of limited monarchies. 

It will undoubtedly be obſerved, 4 with 
850 that the French government did not 
originally conſiſt in the reciprocal rights of 
kings and of parliaments, and that its pri- 
| mitive 
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mitive elements muſt be ſought in the ſtates- 


general; but could a political body, whoſe 
life, and death, and revival, have depended, 
during ſo many ages, upon the royal will, or 
the momentary empire of circumſtances, could 


ſuch a political body be looked upon as an in- | 
tegral part of the French conſtitution ? could - 


it be preſented as a firm guarantee of order 
and of liberty? 


But we hear it ſaid, What Gonify the paſt | 


times ? all this was corrected by the declaration 
of the 23d of June, 1789 by that declaration, 
in which the king gave a durable conſiſtence 
to the ſtates general, acknowledging, in a 
ſolemn manner, that the right of conſenting 
to the impoſts belonged to them, and, by a 
neceflary conſequence, the right alſo of regu- 
lating and fixing the public expences.” But I 


have already ſhown what that declaration was, . 


and the little influence which it could have 
upon the future, without the ſupport of a ſo- 
cial conſtitution, ſtrong in its own organiza- 
tion. The nation has believed, from all an- 
tiquity, that no authority could ſubje& them 
to impoſts without an acquieſcence from its 


repreſentatives. This was for a long time 


the opinion of the monarchs themſelves, and 
CHARLES VII. was the firſt who infringed 
this principle. His ſucceſſors followed the 

+ - ſame 
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fame path; and the ſtates general were not 
even convoked under the reign of the two 
princes who moſt augmented and multiplied 
the charges of the people, Lovis. XIV. and 
Lovis XV; a certain proof that, in the 
courſe of time, the rights of the nation had 
been badly ſupported by the acknowledg- 
ments and promiſes of its kings. 
The real balance of the ſupreme power in 
France exiited not in the organization of the 
government; it was entirely in the authority 
of public opinion ; an authority whoſe force 
increaſed with the progreſs of information, 
and of the ſpirit of ſociability; therefore, they 
who with to preſent the old French govern- 
ment in its moſt favourable aſpect, ſhould not 
fix their attention upon the feeble barriers - 
oppoſed by the conſtitution of the ſtate to ar- 
bitrary power ; they ought to ſhow it envi- 
Toned as it was, particularly in modern times, 
by that public opinion, which, without written 
laws, without any legal ſuperiority, ſerved as 
a moderator of every kind of exceſs, and ren- 
dered ſuch important ſervices to the nation. 
But where is the authority that has never 
been abuſed? The moment arrived when the 
Public opinion, intoxicated with ſucceſs, grew 
arrogant of its empire; it wiſhed to try what 


at could do, and "AM not how to give laws to 
ittelf 
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itſelf; then it paſſed the limits of good, and 
ſcarcely can we recognize it, when, deſcended 
from the high ranks of ſociety, where it had 
fixed its throne, it wiſhed to ſtrengthen itſelf 
with the imitative ſentiments and ungoverned 
wiſhes of the multitude. The general diſ- 
content ſealed this alliance, and the govern- 
ment, by its faults, became the promoter. 
Whatever it may be, from this time the 


public opinion is become fo ſuſpected by all 


princes, that, for many centuries, perhaps, they 
will not permit its voice to be heard; and 
at the moment when the ancient authority 
of government might be re-eſtabliſhed in 
France, the opinion of the laſt commotions 
would be ſuch, that any idea, in the leaſt de- 
gree liberal, would appear incendiary, and 
there. would then exiſt no moral ſafe- guard 
azainſt deſpotiſm : another reaſon for defir- 
ing that a prudent liberty may always find its 
ſecurity in the very conditions and organiza- 
tion of government. 

However, fince we know From the expe- 
rience of paſt times, that circumſtances fo- 
reign from reaſoning and abſtract judgment 
moſt frequently decide political revolutions, 
the pure and fimple return of the old French 
government may undoubtedly be admitted in 
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ſuppoſition. What then ought his enlighten- 
ed counſellors and faithful friends to ſay to 
the monarch j ? That in a political ſyſtem, where 
there is no balance, the adminiſtration is every 
thing ; that the great intereſt, therefore, of the 
chief of the ſtate is to govern well; that it 
is of importance for him to ſurround himſelf 
with excellent miniſters; to employ himſelf 
unceaſingly for the happineſs of his people; 
to ſhow himſelf wiſe, economical, and juſt ; 

and to make the faults of the ſocial inſtitution 


forgotten by an irreproachable conduct. He 


ought always to aſſiſt himſelf by the inter- 
vention of the provincial aſſemblies, or ga- 
nized in a monarchical manner; but the go- 
vernment would find itſelf obliged to leave 
time for the ſpirit of the people to calm or 
ſettle, before it could think with prudence of 
convoking the ſtates- general. I know not 
how it could imagine it could place the three 
orders together according to their ancient re- 
lation, 8 the one of them has aggrandized 
itſelf in ſo marked a manner, both in its own 
opinion, and in the eyes of Europe; how it 
could repreſent to itſelf the prodigious number 
of French citizens, whom the events of the 


revolution have in every ſenſe electrified, 


placed i in a ſubaltern rank in an order com- 


4 poſed 
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poſed. in two-thirds af perſons chimerically 
. ennobled. This is a thing impoſſible, and no 


deſpotiſm could bring it to paſs. 8 
The French conſtitution of 1789, N 
ſtanding the ſhortneſs of its exiſtence, and its 
title of memoire, may be placed in the rank of 
limited monarchies. This was the deſign of 
its compoſers; but I have no occaſion to dwell 
upon a ſubject which I have already gone 
through. Alas! of that conſtitution defended 
even now by ſome ſectaries, there remains no- 
thing but a ridiculous remembrance of the 
firſt apprenticeſhip of the legiſlators of F rance. 
That royalty of fiction which they have left 
us, that ſupreme rank ſtript of ſplendour and 
of majeſty, that throne without ſteps, placed 
upon a point amidſt the plains of equality, and 
amidſt the ruins of every kind of reſpect. 
What a political invention! And that ſcaf- 
folding of ſubaltern authorities, that ſeries of 
commands without any preparative for obe- 
dience; a multitude of innumerable laws, and 
no executive power; in fine, a monarchy in 
name, a republic in fact, and the ſpirit of theſe 
two governments ſcattered at hazard through a 
plan without method and without harmony. 
What a ſtrange reſult from the labour of three 
years! We can explain the ſhort life of this 
c onſtitution, but not its long and difficult 
71 conception. 
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conception. We muſt conſider the re gret 
which certain men of genius ſtill beſtow on 
it, as a homage paid to the intention of a li- 


mited monarchy. They deny that it is impor- 


tant to have there, for one time or for another, 


a type of monarchy all prepared, a govern- 
ment with a name, with a diſtin& mark, and 


which will bear the neceſſary correction. 
Very well! provided theſe corrections amount, 


in their reſult, to a total change. We cannot 
return to the conſtitution of 1789, ſuch as the 


French received it, without beholding anar- 
chy or tyranny inceſſantly re-appear, moſt 


probably both e ſo inſe en are 
they. 

What then, among all monarchies, i is that 
which, by a wiſe organization, appears to ac- 
cord moſt perfectly with the rights and in- 
tereſts of the man and the citizen ? It is, nor 


can we fay ſo too much to the nation that 


enjoys it, the monarchy of which Great Bri- 
tain preſents us a beautiful model. 
The government of England is the only 


” ceativitible one which defends, which 2 


which guarantees equally order and liberty. 


We ſee it ſupported by majeſtic columns 


with which the imagination is ſtruck, but we 
ſoon diſcover that there is nothing too much 


in its pomp, and that it is wholly deſtined for 
5 mildneſs 


* 
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mildneſs of adminiſtration and the prevention 
of deſpotiſm. 

Three authorities ſerve as a ſafe- guard to 
the conſtitution; but they are not compoſed 
of homogeneous elements, divided only by ti- 
tles, and ready at every inſtant to mingle toge- 
ther. Each of theſe tutelary authorities has 

its diſtinct character, and there is no union 
between them, but that of an equal intereſt 
in the ſupport of the eſtabliſhed government. 

I behold here repreſentatives of the people, 5 
who by their fortune and their education have 
given ſecurity for their wiſdom and ſocial in- 
tereſt; and who, as they cannot therefore be 
conſidered as intruders into public affairs, have 
none of thoſe doubts and ſecret. ſuſpicions that 
have ſo frequently led the French legiſlators to 
ſignalize their power by acts of violence. 

I diſcover next a certain number of men 
elevated in rank, not for their on private 
gratification, but that they may fill with pro- 
priety a magiſtracy uſeful to the ſtate, that 
they may ſerve as a balance to the motions 
of the houſe of commons, and ſtill more, per- 
haps, that they may preſerve in. the nation 
thoſe ideas of deference and reſpe&, without 
which a monarch would remain beyond all 
ſentiments and ideas of ſociety, _ could 
never ſupport himſelf. : 
2 F inally, 


Fd > 
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Finally, I fee that monarch aiding, favour- 
ing by his unity and by his majeſty, the action 
of the: executive power, of which he is the de- 
poſitary; and that unity and that majeſty 
diſtinguiſhing him in a ſimple and ſtriking 
manner, attract all attention towards him, and 
conſtantly ſurround him willy * careful ob- 
ſervers. 
Ihe beſt Abe end of a government be- 
come ſo dear to the Engliſh, is the nation 
itſelf, ſor they have not had, like the French, 
377 articles of a conſtitution given them to 
retain, but their attention is fixed upon a 
ſmall number of principles, the invincible 
guardians of their liberty, and which remain 
engraved in the memory of the countryman 
and the citizen. 

All know that no tax can be eſtabliſhed, 
that no law can be paſſed, without the formal 
requeſt of the repreſentatives of the people, 
without the acquieſcence of the houſe of lords, 
intereſted by the ſtrongeſt ties in the public 
proſperity, and without the definitive ſanction 
of the monarch. ; 

All know, likewiſe, that no citizen can be 
thrown into priſon by an arbitrary order, and 
that a man arreſted for any cauſe muſt be 
brought in preſence of the law within twen- 
ty-four hours. 


All 
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All know,: then, an eaſy reſource i is open to 
them againſt the leaſt abuſe of power. 

All know, finally, that the right of FER 
tioning and the liberty of the preſs hold the 
different authorities in awe, and prevent them 
from going out of their orbits. 

But do not the French enjoy all theſe ad- 
vantages under the ſhelter of their new con- 
ſtitution? It is time that muſt teach us; and 
till then we ſhould not forget that certainty 
and probabilities are in nothing fo diſtin and 
ſeparate, as in the vaſt field of political ideas 
and paſſions. And I ſpeak not here of great 
events capable of diſconcerting every thing, 
but ſimply of the accidents to which ſpecu- 

lative principles are expoſed, from the moment 
when they are brought to the proof of ex- 
perience; accidents to which they are ex- 
poſed, either by growing weak in application, 
or aſſuming, on the contrary, too much con- 
ſiſtence, and deranging thus the harmony of 
which the firſt compoſers of a government 
believed themſelves ſecure. Theory is but a 
poor ſecurity, particularly when it would em- 
brace every thing in anticipation; particu- 
larly when it would trace in an indelible man- 
ner, even the moſt trifling traits of a political 
conſtitution deſtined for a great ſtate! It is 


time Who labours at and perfects the firſt per- 
t : T 4 19 ceptions; 
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ceptions ; and that old workman, I believe, 
mocks at the tumultuous enthuſiaſm of ſo 
many novices, Who, ; after having dug from the 
mine, where all the world / are digging, a few 
abſtract principles, have beat the drum and 
ſounded the trumpet, to inform the univerſe _ 
of their diſcoveries ; but from the ſovereignty 
of the people, and the rights of man, to a re- 
gular and proportioned government, there is 
a greater diſtance than from a block of mar- 
ble to the Apollo Belvidere. 5 
Let us, however, briefly compare the Engliſh | 
monarchy with the French republic, and, to 
make the compariſon, forget for a moment 
the Engliſh monarchy's hundred years of 
- ſtability and renown, that it may conteſt with 
the riſing conſtitution. ſolely upon the ground 
of ſpeculation and of ſyſtem. ' More than one 
general, from bravado or from generoſity, has 
quitted his intrenchments to offer battle to his 
rival upon the plain. 

Is it of public order oÞ which we ſhould 
firſt ſpeak, of public order without deſpotiſm, 
the firſt diſtinguiſhed mark of a ſocial autho- 
rity ably and wiſely organized? What is the 

principle of this order? Is it not the honour 
which the law bears, and the reſpect which 
the power charged with its execution impoſes? 
Is it not the habitual ſentiments of deference 

in 
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in the people, and the tendency of the public 
ſpirit towards morality ? Is it nct a kind 
of filent but univerſal eſteem for the eſta- 
bliſhed government ? wy | 
Let us in a few words go through each 
of theſe. 
The honour 1 8 che law bears. 
This law, according to the French con- 
ſtitution, will be the work of two houſes, of 
which the members differ one from the other 
only in their age, and of whom none have 
given any ſecurity for their real intereſt in 
the public welfare, or even any for their 
liberal education. Of theſe two houſes; the 
one only will have the power of propoſing 
laws, and the other, reduced either to approve 
of or to reject them, without explaining its 
motives, without the power of propofing any 
alteration or pointing out any means of accor- 
dance, will with difficulty ſupport its impor=- 
tance, and the rank which the conſtitution 
aſſigns it. bs 85 
Let us now regard England in the ſame 
point of view. Three wills there form the 
law, and one only is reſtrained by cuſtom 
to the conciſe language of which we have 
juſt ſpoken; but that will emanates from 
the throne, and therefore its expreſſion is 


ſupported by every kind of majeſty, and it is 
4 _ likewiſe . 
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mn known that the mah has 8 
part in the previous deliberations by the 
mediation of his miniſters. The two legiſ- | 
lative houſes are equal in rights, and the 
power of firſt propoling taxes is the only one 


' reſerved to the houſe. of commons. Their 


conſequence, is, formed of all the elements 
that can impoſe upon man. One of them, 
the houſe of commons, is ſormed of citizens 
elected by the nation, but all of them eſſen- 
tially landholders, and manorial landholders ; 


and the upper houſe, where the peers of the 


realm lit, preſents to the nation every thing 
of which greatneſs of opinion is compoſed. 
Thus then, here likewiſe is the choice of the 
people; but there is moreover property, and 


education, and the conventional dignities, and, 
above all, the royal majeſty; — 5 are the 


different ſeals affixed in England to the laws 
of the ſtate. Compare this whole, at once 
glorious and reaſonable, to the compoſi tion 
of the French legiſlature, and then judge 
between the two models. 

I have mentioned, as a ſecond guarantee 
of public order, the reſpect which the power 
charged with the execution of the law im- 
poſes. | Eng 
We fee that the French conſtitution has 


placed this high function in the collective 


hands 
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hands of five individuals, taken from the 
common maſs of citizens from the twenty- 
| five millions of men of whom the republic 
is compoſed. They will have, before their 
no:nination, no title inherent in their perſons, 
no title precurſive of the choice which the 
legiflature will make of them. Their con- 
ſequence mult therefore be created at the 
inſtant ; the place muſt do every thing for 
them. Guards will, I know, be given 
them, and a coſtume, and the other kind of 
parade aping the old court; but fo ſudden 
an importance reſembles fruit raiſed in a 
hot-houſe, which can never equal in g 
the free gifts of nature. - 
It will moreover be neceſſary that the five 
individuals, compoſing the executive directory, 
ſhould live together in perfect intelligence; 
no oppoſition of ſyſtem, no diverſity of incli- 
nation, muſt ſeparate them; for in ſo fragile 
an exiſtence there is nothing that may be 
riſqued, nothing that may be loſt, and the 
{lighteſt n may become mortal. The 
directors of the firſt epoch will certainly 
perceive this, and without fixing any atten- 
tion upon them as individuals, it is appa- 
rent that a ſimilarity of ſituation, as well in 
the paſt as in the preſent, a parity of danger 
and common adventures, will ſtrengthen their 
union, 
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union, and the numerous, companions of their 
fortune will watch over the tie, and draw it 
cloſer. But political inſtitutions muſt neceſ- 
farily be conſidered in a greater ſpace, and, 
in that point of view, what man acquainted 
with our weakneſſes and our paſſions would 
boldly truſt to the maintenance, to the long 
continuance of harmony, between five copart- 
ners in the ſame power ? 


Nulla fdes regni ſociis, omniſque poteſtas 
Impatiens conſortis erit. 


So ſaid 7,ucan to us long ſince; and we have 
it alſo from a more reſpectable ſource ; from 
the leſſons of hiſtory, and from the ſtudy of 
our nature. The kind of reſponſibility vaguely 
impoſed upon the miniſters of the directory, 
in giving them a particular ſtability, will 
perhaps multiply rivalries and ſubjects of 
diſcord, and all, directors and miniſters, mi- 
niſters and directors, having no conſtant part 
in the preſervation of the law, will not be 
altogether connected with the ſucceſs of the 
new diſpoſitions by a ſentiment of ſelf- love 
and of /raternity. 

Let us now contraſt this with the ſocial 
conſtitution of England. An hereditary mo- 
narch exerciſes there the executive authority, 
after having concurred re by his ſanction, 
and 
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ſters, to the formation and fulneſs of the law. 


and the majeſty with which he is environed 
aſſiſts his high functions with all the ſuccours 


but he is not expoſed to any accuſation, to 
any inſult, to any injury. The Engliſh have 
perceived of what importance the ſplendour 


and they have not choſen to hazard its dig- 


tranſitory poſſeſſor of the crown to ſuch 
humiliations. Let any one judge between 
this great view and the little ſyſtem of de- 
gradation prepared for every one of the 
executive directors of France. I have given 
an account of it. The firſt comer may enter 
an accuſation againſt them by ſigning it, 
and the legiſlature, after having admitted that 
accuſation, after having ſent the lord- director 
before a tribunal, is obliged, conſtitutionally, 


an acquittal. Thus, therefore, the ſame man 


two guards, will preſerve the chance of ap- 
perring again at his ſupreme poſt, of ſeeing 
the way cleared before him, and: of being 


again 


and indirectly by the mediation of his mini- 


He exerciſes this executive authority alone, 4 


of opinion. His miniſters are reſponſible, - 


of royalty is in an indivifible government, 


nity and permanent utility, by ſubjecting the 


to re-eſtabliſh him in his place if he obtains 


who will have.been led to priſon between 
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again one of the five kings of the e repub- 
lic. | 
; Suppoſing, "2 RNC _ 3 reign ould 
paſs without accident, one of them muſt, 
every year, fall precipitately from the height 
of greatneſs even to the laſt rank of ſociety, 
and become perhaps the ſport of his ene- 
mies. | 
Strange 1 ok; ! Is it 
thus that opinion directs itſelf ? Is it thus 
that moral power is compoſed ? 
It is not only to ſerve as an aid to the au- 
thority, that the Engliſh have placed the exe · 
cutive power in the hands of a king; it is 
likewiſe to place the ſupreme rank at ſuch a 
height, that no perſon in the ſtate can 
hope to atfun it, that no perſon can be en- 
couraged to meditate or to aſſiſt any project 
of uſurpation. The peers of the realm in 
England ſurround the throne, and the citi- 
zens moſt diſtinguiſhed by their fortune have, 
in their quality of repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, an eſſential part in the legiſlative autho- 
rity, yet both the one and the other are ſepa- 
rated from the monarch by an immenſe ſpace, 
and the bounds of their ambition are immu- 
tably fixed. In France, on the contrary, and 
it is believed right, all powers touch each 
other, and all men reſemble each other; any 
| one 
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one therefore may perſuade himſelf, that. he 
has only. to puſh forward to make room; and 
the temporary maſters, alarmed at the tumvlt, 
will hold the axe in their hands to refiſt and 
ſcatter the crowd. The birth of factions and 
their renewals, the recourſe to deſpotiſm to 
combat them, theſe are the neceſſary effects 
of abſolute equality in the midſt of a vaſt 
country, ſubject to an govern- 


7. 


ment. | 
There i iSA vulgar opinion. which has been 


wrongly applied in a general manner to all 
governments, and which, veing adopted by 
the laſt legiſlators of France, bas greatly be- 
wildered them in their political ſpeculations ; : 
it believes that, to inſpire men in au- 
thority with the deſire of acting well, 
and to direct all. their attention towards 
the public affairs, their ſituation ſhould be 
rendered unſtable and temporary. This cal- 
culation might, perhaps, be admitted in little 
republics, where the firſt magiſtrates have 
functions very circumſcribed, and duties diſ- 
tinctly traced; but in a vaſt country, ſubject 
to a government one and indiviſible, the de- 
poſitary of the executive power, terrified at 
his taſk, will be forced to devote a great por- 
tion of his faculties to his pern affairs, if | 
he is not placed beyond inquietude and be- 


yond 3 by a ſettled ſituation. Re- 
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flettions pecu uliar to his own private intereſt 
will habitually mingle themſelves with the 
thoughts which the public intereſt demands 
from him. He will think of the ſupport of 
his own credit, of the prolongation of his po- 


litical exiſtence, and he will employ his art to 
perſuade others, that in ſtruggling fer himſelf 


he labours for the ſtate. The ſucceſſion, the 
renewal of men in a legiſlative aſſembly, is 
uſeful without any inconvenience, becauſe 
their federation, their abſtract character, ren- 
ders them independent. There is likewiſe a 
kind of identity in the information collected in 
a maſs, which is not altered by the variety of 
thoſe who partake in it; but the mobility of 
the executive power, the mobility of a power 
always acting and always inſulated, always in 
view, makes it diſproportionate to the im- 
menſe and perpetual affairs which compoſe 
the adminiſtration of a great ſtate. The 
Englich, then, did not want prudence when 
they fixed that power in an immoveable man- 
ner; and their perfection is, having inſpired 
the depoſitary of it with full confidence, and 
prevented him from ever abuſing it. 

I admire alſo this in the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, that, notwithſtanding the tranſmiſſion of 
the executive power by the right of inheri- 
tance, no hazard is run. This is becauſe in 

| a govern- 
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a government well contrived and philoſophi- | 
cal, the qualities of the monarch are not im- 
periouſly, neceffary ; ; they muſt be conſi- 
dered as a trait of perfection at moſt; but | 
every ching can go on without their affiſt⸗ 
ance, and there 1 is much leſs need of the per- 
ſon of the prince than of his royalty and im- 
poſing character; there is much leſs need 
of the perſon of the prince, than of the per- 
petuity of an individual intereſt in the faftry 
of the ſtate; of the perpetuity of an unequi- 
vocal and undoubted guarantee; of the per- 
petuity of a kind of cable amidſt the ſucceſ- 
ſion of temporary authorities, amidſt thoſe 
ambitious paſſions of which a repreſentative 
government is the indeſtructible A 
J have, I think, placed with reaſon in the 
number of conditions eſſential to public Or- 
der, habitual ſentiments of deſerence and 
reſpect in the people; for it is by theſe ſenti- 
ments that their minds are prepared for ſocial 
| ſubordination ; and that the war of vanities 
is reſtrained, or at leaſt made to aſſume a re- 
gular conduct. 

Nothing ſimilar to this can exiſt amidſt the 
ſyſtem of equality; and the conſequences of 
that ſyſtem are ſo numerous that I have 
thought it right to conſider it ſeparately, and 
in its connections not only with public or- 

VOL. II, w e 
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der but likewiſe with liberty, with morality, 
and with happineſs ; at this time, therefore, 
I ſhall confine myſelf to applauding the pru- 
deace which the Engliſh have diſplayed in 
their gradations of rank ; they have. uſed a 
diſcretion in this which cannot be too much 
admired. The legiſlator * ſeems to have bor- 
rowed from opinion the aſſiſtance neceſſary 
to ſocial order, and nothing more; and he 
has uſed it, upon that occaſion, with a parſi- 
mony that atteſts his profound wiſdom ; he 
has guarded againſt dividing the nation into 
two claſſes, and offending the one by accord- 
ing prerogatives to the other uſeleſs to the 
ſtate; he ſeems to have ſaid to himſelf, 
* this is neceſſary to accompliſh my deſign; 
all beyond this would needleſsly alter the 
dignity of the Engliſh citizens, and it is of 
importance to me that their character ſhould 
maintain its elevation, that my ideas of liberty 
may ſucceed, valuable ideas, and which J 
intend to unite in the ſupport of the public 
tranquillity.” Thus the hereditary ſuperiori- 
ties introduced in England are fo connected 
with the ſocial intereſt, and fo ſtrictly con- 


Id is for the ſake of brevity that I make uſe of the 8 
ſion, begiftator ; ; I know, as well as others, that the conſtitution | 
of England is not the work of one man, but of time. 


fined 
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fined within its boundaries, that they ſeem or- 
dained and deſcribed by a general will. The 
peerage is the only diſtinction of birth acknow= 
ledged by the law; and the ſplendour caſt 
upon two or three hundred magiſtracies ſuſ- 
fices, by a happy combination, both to ſup- 
port the majeſty of the legiſlative body, and 
to give that accompaniment to the throne, 
which in ſome manner perfects royalty. Was 
it poſſible to accompliſh ſo great an intention 
with ſo trifling a ſacrifice on the part of ſelf- 
love and van: ity? 

J will add in the ſame ſpirit, that the king 
of England would commit a great fault, if, 
turning his attention from the political uti- 
lity, from the philoſophical utility of the peer- 
age, he thould multiply beyond meaſure the 
number of thoſe collected in this high na- 
tional dignity. Ideas and habits of reſpect 
mult not lightly be made uſe of, for once al- 
tered in their principle, the means of repara- 
tion become extremely difficult. 

Princes in general, as, for example, the 
French monarchs, who have inconſiderately 
multiplied the titles of nobility, believed that 
by making uſe of hereditary diſtinctions to re- 
ward their ſervants, they merely ceconomiſed 
the public money and the revenues of the 


ſtate but they did not ſee, on the other hand, 
y 2 that 
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that they exhauſted the ſuccours of 1 imagina- 
tion, and, as I may ſay, conſumed the capital 
of royalty. © oSfEc, -- 
-Here, however, a more 5 cd 
preſents itſelf : Is not every kind of political 
_ inheritance, even the beſt regulated, a breach of 
the common right? There exiſt, then, a cer- 
tain number of functions, a certain number of 
4 dignities, which belong to the chance of birth, 
and from which a part of the nation is ab- 
ſolutely excluded. Is not ſuch a diſtinction, 
ſuch a prerogative, evidently unjuſt? and can 
it be defended at the tribunal of reaſon ?—Yes 
—undoubtedly. 1 
What, in fact, is the inheritance of a ſmall 
number of magiſtracies, compared to that in- 
- heritance of fortanes univerſally conſecrated, 
to that inheritance which, in its confequences, 
includes all ſociety ? Of all ſuperiorities, patri- 
.monial wealth is the moſt real and the moſt 
important. This ſuperiority is determined by 
the chance of birth, and yet you ſubmit to 
this principle of diſtribution, becauſe it is fa- 
vourable to the ſupport of ſocial order. 
Why then would you condemn the eſta- 
bliſhment of two or three hundred hereditary 
magiſtracies in the midſt of a great country, 


ſuch as England and Scotland united, in the 
3 A midit 
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midſt of a population of from eight to nine 
millions of men? Why would you condemn. 
this political eſtabliſnment, if it contributed, 
like the civil inſtitution of the rights of ſuc- 
ceſſion, to the ſupport of the ſocial order? 
Why would you condemn it, if it was like- 
wiſe one of the fafe-guards of liberty; if it 
placed an obſtacle to the invaſions of tlie po- 
pular ſpirit, and to the ambitious attempts of 
the monarch ? Is not that a fine idea, which 
has made the ſuperiority of wealth ſerve to a 
political advantage? And is it not likewiſe a 
prudent thought in the legiſlator, to place in 
action the ſpirit of inheritance, and the ſpirit 
of the moment, for the good of the country ?. 
This was giving himſelf two ſupports, pro- 
curing himſelf two ſecurities; it was imitat- 
ing the wiſdom and circumſpection of mer 
chants, who divide their Propenty in —_— 
veſſels. 
And what is there that can n 4 : . 
annihilation of every kind of inheritance in 
a great empire? The choice, the elections 
of the people. But has not this principle 
of diſtribution likewiſe its inconveniences? 
It is not ſubject to the hazard of birth, but 
to the hazard of paſſions, and thoſe are 
perhaps the moſt dangerous of all. 
Take heed too leſt the riſque, or, if you 
* will, 
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will, the inſufficieney of the choice ſhould 
increaſe with the extent of a country, becauſo 
that extent augments the moral diſtance 
between perſonal intereſt and the public inte- 
reſt; an obſervation of ſome importance, 
particularly if applied to a country Where | 
characters have little ſtability, a 

Therefore the French nation appears les . 
Nb than any other ta a government 
purely and completely repreſentative; it is 
ſingularly called upon to acknowledge the 
political merit of ſome hereditary dignities 
of that inſtitution ſo well ordained in England, 
which ſerves to place the love of order, the 
love of the country, the love of the eſta- 
bliched government, conſtantly under the pro- 
tection of an energetic and powerful perſonal 
intereſt; and which ſerves alſo to diftinguiſh 
thoſe precious ſentiments, and to render them 
univerſal by the authority of example: but 
the legiſlators of France have perceived no- 
thing in ſuch an inſtitution but a diſtinction 
favourable to individuals. The remark was 
ſuperficial, and the whole view narrow. It 
was almoſt in the. ſame ſpirit that they at 
firſt thought of deſtroying the old eſtabliſh- 
ment of grenadiers in the armies. The image 
a a firſt rank, of a claſs, of a Cap: raiſed 
above 
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above the horizontal line of the legions} Gf. 
ended their principles of equality; of unifer- 
mity; of reſemblance, and they Wanted expe- 
rience before they returned te à diſpoſttion 
whole utility war had conſecra ted. Then 
they acknowledged that theſe grenatiers could 
guide, decide, and ſupport the movement 6f 
the wholg maſs of ſoldiers, and: they preferied 
the general good to a general idea. eee 

This theory is terrible, becauſe it admtts 
no exception, no limit; it requires to extend 
its dominion, it requires to bring the world 
under the yoke of our new legiſlators, 
_ eſtabliſh certain ſimple axioms in every kind 
of ſcience, which the ſcholar may ſeize a8 
ſtrongly as the maſter. Thus it is that it 
ſurrounds itſelf with numerous ſectaries, and 
converts its precepts into 4 kind of religion. 

I believe it. The inheritance of certain 
magiſtracies is a political inſtitution, which, 
like many others, preſents advantages when 
it is wiſely circumſcribed; and I demand 
that a concluding reflection may be weighed. 
Theſe magiſtracies, , known in England by 
the name of peerages, are the ſeeret bond of 
the whole ſyſtem of deference ; a ſyſtem 
entirely in opinion, entirely in moralities, 
which, however, is more neceſſary to the ſup- 
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port of ſocial. diſcipline than the doctrine of 


vengeance and the code of puniſnments. 

Let us continue the parallel which we 
have attempted to draw, and always 820 ſuch 
ple traits as our limits allow. 7 


The tendency of the public ſpirit to mora- 


lity ſerves the ſocial order more than the 
beſt political inſtitution; and the two govern- 
ments which I am comparing would be, on 
that point, in the ſame relations, if religious 


opinions were foreign to morality, and if the 


Engliſh government did not watch over the 
honour and the ſupport of thoſe opinions, 


whilſt the French government treats them 


with indifference or contempt. But I ſhall 
certainly be approved, if I do not re- aſſume 
a ſubject on which I have often delayed 
myſelf. It is expected. with impatience that 
theſe young legiſlators, young in the ſucceſſion 


of ages, ſhould teach the univerſe why it 


has been deceived from the firſt ages of hiſ- 


tory, in uniting morality to whatever is moſt 


elevated in the thoughts and ſentiments of 


man. The univerſe expects this inſtruction 


from the deputies of Ardeche or of. Gironde, 


from the whole convention. Nothing appears, 


nothing is announced ; no new idea ſhines as 
yet; no impoſing phraſe makes itſelf heard ; 


and Fe it is unceaſingly ſaid and repeated, 
witk 


* 
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with exaggeration undoubtedly, that there x 


no longer any morality in France; that boys 
mock at the leſſons of their fathers, and that 
men obey only their © perſonal” intereſt; the 
edifice has no longer a cement, and all the 
ſtones totter. Has it been calculated; what 
are the effects in the ſocial order of the admiſe 
ſion or rejection of an oath, of that engage= 
ment which combats -alone - againſt ſo many 
temptations? No; they have not wiſhed to 
take account of any thing that was old, of 
any thing that was ſanctioned by experience; 
they have faid, a fig for time Let them 
fear leſt he ſhould avenge himſelf. 

I have placed in the number of conditions 
eſſential to the ſupport of the ſocial order, 
the taſte of a nation for the conſtitutional 
form of its government; that filent but uni- 
verſal eſteem which gives ſo much force to 
the laws. It exiſts in' England in all its 
plenitude; it has exiſted there more than a 
century without any alteration; and, I doubt 
not, the ſame ſentiment would have eſta- 
bliſhed and perpetuated itſelf in France, if 
they had introduced a government there, re- 
ſembling, in its great circumſtances” and fun- 
damental conditions, the government of Eng- 
land. It is not thus with the republic; 
the love which they have for it has a cha- 

racter 
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racer of uncertainty, which the paſſion itſelf 
eannot efface; and I know not what would 
be the reſult, if, by a decomphſition analogous 
to chymical operations, we could feparate 
from that love the motives foreign to the at- 
traction of the government; if we could ſe- 
parate from it the intereſt of the new pro- 
prietors of what are called the national do- 
mains, the intereſt of the poſſeſſors of an- 
other's property, in the continuance of their 
protection; if we could ſeparate from it the 
engagements contracted by the ſacrifice of ſo 
many duties. In fine, crimes fo various, out- 
rages ſo multiplied, have ſullied the firſt years 
of the French republic, that it is impoſſible 
for any man of pure heart and mind to cheriſh 
it otherwiſe than in hope and in imagina- 
They have artfully known how to perſuade 
the people, that they owe their exemption 
from a multitude of cuſtoms, of which they 
were weary, to the inſtitution of the republic; 
and the people have forgotten that they were 
releaſed at the time of the firſt national aſ- 
ſembly, and in the time likewiſe of a li- 
mited monarchy. 155 | 
At all ceremonies, at all ſolemn occaſions, 
the repeated acclamation is heard, Vive la Con- 
vention 1. Vive la Republique ! but this was the 


cry 
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cry of the ſavages collected round the Raf. 
fold, of which the tyrants of France offered 
them every day the ſpectacle. It muſt he left 
to time to diflipate fictions, and preſent epi 
nions and ſentiments in mir 88 and 
inn. 28 7 
There has bern 10 oniverfal aden 60 
political ſyſtem, fince the epoch of the firſt 
hopes which the conſtituent aſſembly had 
given. Then there exiſted no limits to the 
liberty of the preſs, and foreign gazettes were 
not prohibited. They feared neither the pa- 
negyrics nor the regrets given to the old go- 
vernment; and this is the true ſign of the 
confidence of the innovators in the merit of 
their doctrine; this is the ſign of their full 
faith in all which they ſaid of the e, 
probation and of the general win 
HFitherto we have conſidered the gorerg- 
ment of England only in one light, in its 
relation with public order and ſocial ſubor- 
dination; let us now judge of its aptitude 
for the protection and maintenance of liberty ; 
and to eſtabliſh a connection between this new 
ſubje& and our preceding remarks, let us re- 
collect a principal truth, that, notwithſtanding 
all the conditions and all the phraſes of a 
conſtitutional act, no liberty is ſolidly founded, 
if eſteem for the government, and reſpect for 
the 


/ 
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the law, are > always from reflection, and derive 15 
no ſupport from our habitual ſentiments. 
Men in power muſt always act upon the pu b- 
lic mind, and fix by fear the uncertainty of 
opinion. Senſible, therefore, the firſt, of the 
weakneſs of their aſcendancy, they have re- 
courſe to deſpotiſm to diſguiſe it, and ſome- 
times a mere offence to their ſelf- love be- 
comes the ſignal for their tyranny. 20 
The conſequence from fo important an 
obſervation i is, that the dignity, the majeſty of 
the fupreme power, ſecure the mildneſs of the 
government, and diminiſh, for the common 
good, the number of ſacrifices demanded from 
liberty, in the name of public order. 
This is the ſervice which can never be 
rendered to France by that legiſlature and that 
executive power, drawn both the one and the 
other from amidſt twenty - five millions of 
men, all equal, all alike, and eſteemed as 
ſuch from their birth and firſt education. This 
is the ſervice which can never be rendered to 
France by that legiſlature and that executive 
power, inveſted, both the one and the other, 
with a great authority, but inveſted unawares, 
to-day for to-morrow, and without any pre- 
parative on the part of the public opinion. 
Hence it is that the convention, the depo- 
fitory of an unlimited power, has ſuffered its 
OWN 
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own diſtruſt to appear; by ſpeaking upon every 
occaſion of its tranquil order, and of its impaing 
attitude. Never has ſuch a kind of language 
preſented itſelf to the mind of an Engliſh 
parliament ;. and till theſe latter times, When 
the irritation of the French ſpirit has. given 
room for a temporary increaſe of the public 

force, the internal order, amidſt a country : 
agitated by ſo many different intereſts, has yet 
bids maintained by the ſole empire of the 
law, and no recourſe was had for a century to 
any arbitrary act, to any violation of conſtitu- 

tional privileges, or even to any ſyſtem of % 
pronage. But can it be believed, that ſo great 
an end could have been accompliſhed without 
any other mediation but that of the magi- 
ſtracies nominated by the people? that it 
could have been accompliſhed by one fingle 
means, the moſt ſimple of all? and when the 
moral ideas proper to inſpire and ſupport ſen- 
timents of order . and ſubordination were 
deſtroyed, that it could have been accom- 
pliſhed without the aſſiſtance of the majeſty 
of the throne, and without the eſtabliſhment 
of an auguſt nobility, ſerving as an accompany- 
ment to that majeſty ? that it could have been 
accompliſhed with diſdaining to compoſe the 
legiſlative body of that nobility, and of men 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the nation by their 
| . | Property 
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property and liberal education ? that it cold 
have been eſtabliſhed, and without any vio- 
lence, with rejecting all the inftitutions that 
call to the aid of authority the unreflecting 
 inftin& of the multitude, even their pre- 
Jjudices, and all the power of imagination, 

that motive inherent in our nature, that Torce 
as active as indeſtructible ? _ 

In France they have wiſhed to compaſs 
authority entirely of power. Was this com- 
prehending well the principle of public order? 
was this well underſtanding the myſtery of 
liberty? They have wiſhed for an authority 
entirely of power. It was inviting - the one 
to have no reſpect but from fear; it was in- 
viting the others to preſerve themſelves from 
neglect by deſpotiſm. | 

Vain reflections! it will be faid, Is it not 
commonly notorious, is it not avowed by hiſ- 
tory, that the only free men are republicans, 
and that men are always more or leſs enflaved 
under a king ? 

Explain to us, I would reply, of what re- 
public and of what kind of monarchy do you 
chuſe to ſpeak? but before you ſeek for your 
ſupport in facts, forget not that there has 
never been a tyranny equal to the dominion of 
the French government, ſince the inſtitution 
of the republic; and inſtead of ſurrounding 
Y yourſelf 
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yourſelf with the paſt to defend your opinions, 
call the future to your aid, and place, yourſelf 
in the midſt of preſages and prophecigs, But 
during the time of Robeſpierre and his rod of 
iron, the French were daily accepting compli- 
ments upon their quality of republicans. Look 
at all the felicitations which the tyrant had 
the inſolence to addreſs to them upon their 
affranchiſement and upon their liberty. Exery 
day he and his followers delivered new adu- 
lation from the tribune to republicans; and 
theſe republicans, with chains upon their feet - 
and upon their hands, mocked at other nations, 
and called them flaves. Words are indeed 
terrible when, inſtead of diſtinguiſhing ideas 

according to their firſt deſtination, they are 
treacherouſly uſed to deceive opinion and diſ-—- 
guiſe the moſt fimple truths. The republican 
French, the French republicans, have been till 
this time more arbitrarily, more tyrannically 
enſlaved than the Greeks of Conſtantinople, 
than the loweſt ſabjects of the Sultans of Aſia. 
They owe, indeed, this rigorous treatment to 
their peers and equals; but -ſuch a cireum- 
ſtance was not, I ſhould think, a conſolation ; 
it aggravated the yoke inſtead of eaſing it. 
However, upon this point every one may: have 
his taſte. Mine is fully decided, and I find 
ſo little pleaſure in obeying, that I wauld 
| willingly, 


| 
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Jometimes they will diſpute like equals, and 
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ing. by art or magic, give five hundred 2 
£ eubite'+ to * the men * had a 2 to com- | 


Shall 1 Wang to ee at the riſk of FRO 


miſtaken? It appears to me that the legiſ- 
lators of France, beginning with the firſt of 


them, have never taken in a view ſufficiently 


enlarged the great political queſtions. Mo- 
narchy, ariſtocracy, democracy, have always 
ſtruck their minds in the moſt vulgar ſenſe, 
and they have ſpoken of them without know- 

ledge and without ſeriouſneſs; they have 
ſpoken of a king like boys of their ſchool- 
maſter, whilſt his magiſtracy is a political in- 


vention, deſtined, according to its modification, 
to protect order and liberty, and guarantee the 


union of thoſe two means of happineſs. Is 
this what ought to be expected from a _ 
and numerous ſucceſſion of legiſlators? 

Let all nations be upon their guard. The 
ſyſtem of equality has not elements ſufficient 
to compole two ſupreme powers, the legiſlative 
and executive; two powers at leaſt with the 
properties that belong to their nature and 
deſtination. Suppoſe them upon the fame 
line, and in concord with each other, ſome- 
times they will paſs over every thing, and the 
reciprocal vigilance will have no more activity; 


then 
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chen of theſe two powers. the moſt fragile and yy 
the moſt expoſed, the executive power, will ds 


enfeebled; and yet in this point there is 4 
perfect intelligence in the organization * we 
government of England. 8" _ - 7 

How do they manage in republics, hats no 


diſtinctions are admitted proper to form a 
ſyſtem of deference? They ſupport there tha 


flight ſuperiorities eſtabliſhed by opinion; 


which ſuffice, in a ſmall circle, for the main- 
tenance of ſocial order; but in great ſtates it 


is indiſpenfible to impreſs the public mind by 
more ſtriking ſigns. Differences in ſquare 


leagues, differences in population, imperiouſb» 


command differences in government; perhaps, 
therefore, we ought to regret that language 
ſhould have expreſſed extent by one ſingle 
word, and that it ſhould have truſted to ad- 
jectives or periphraſes the care of marking all 
gradations even the moſt conſiderable; I fay 
ſeriouſly, that if there had been two ſimple 
nouns, two particular nouns to deſignate a cir- 
cumference of twenty-five thouſand leagues 
and 4 circumference of fifty, and if thiere had 


likewiſe been two fimple nouns, two particular 


_ nouns, to deſignate unlimited liberty and pru- 


dent liberty, this gift of language 2 * | 


preſerved us from very many miſeries. 


Examine it more-cloſely, and ĩt will be ben ; 
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that all the chief authorities ought to be mo- 
dified and regulated according to the different 
degrees of ſocial extent; one day, perhaps, a 
political Newton may form a table of theſe 
proportions, and explain to us the calcula- 
tions. Oe 

It is philoſophically and. without prejudice 
that I compare, in this ſection, the limited 
monarchy of the Engliſh with the French 
republic; and purſuing my ſubje&, I proceed 
to examine. under other relations, the ſpirit 
of the two conſtitutions. @_ | 

It appears to me that the Engliſh, in giving 
the preference to a limited monarchy, and plac- 


ing the executive power in a ſingle hand, have 


forgotten the eagerneſs of the ambitious, to 
conſider wnolly the intereſt of the ſtate; in 
France, on the contrary, they have conſidered 
the exerciſe of the executive power as a ſort 
of political eſcheat, which ought to be made 
common by a diviſion, and a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of agents and depoſitaries; and, I 
make no doubt, if an angel, a celeſtial ſpirit, 
deſcended ſuddenly to earth, had ſaid to the 
convention, make you laws, and I will charge 
myſelf with their execution, by inſpiring the 
people with that deference and docility that 
render ſeverity needleſs, they would have re- 
* his propoſal. Do you hear this proud 
a being, 
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being, who talks of acting alone? would have 
been cried out in the convention. We will 
have no intervention at that price; and we 
refuſe an authority to which all the citizens 
are not called. Mr. Archangel, we ſee very 
| clearly that you are an ariſtocrat; aſcend 
again to heaven, and ſpeedily, or we will de- 
liver you over to the revolutionary tribunal, 
or make the people fall upon you; and the 
celeſtial ſpirit, on quitting them, would have 
faid, theſe are the novices who ſtill take words 
for things, and the form of authority Tor the 
end of government. 
The Engliſh, following their political prin- 
ciples, w would have conducted themſelves dif- 
ferently; and although they had not placed 
their executive power in a repreſentative de- 
mocracy, they would have perceived that a 
celeſtial mediation was preferable even to that 
of a king, and they would have faid to their's, 
we have nothing to complain of in your con- 
duct; you have done, with the aſſiſtance of 
. your miniſters and of your agents, what we 
expected of you, or at leaſt very near it; but 
you coſt us ſomething; you are a man, and 
your means are limited; it is of courſe right 
that we ſhould accept the ſupernatural offer 
that has juſt been made us, for it accompliſhes 
vith certain the end which we propoſed to 
X 2 ourſelves 
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ourſelves in elevating a monarch, ſurround- 
ing him with great ſplendour, and entruſting 
to him the exerciſe of the executive power; 
return then to Hanover, or live amongſt us, 
to enjoy, you and your race, the reſpec due to 
the ſupreme dignity with which you have ſo 
long been inveſted. 

1 am not certain, but it appears to me, that 
by more ſtrongly preſenting, by an imaginary 


ſuppofition, the deſign and intentional ſpirit 


— 


of the Engliſh royalty, a new light is thrown 
upon the queſtion. 
We may examine if, in 88 the de- 


poſitary of the executive power, deprived of 
the ſplendour of the throne, or of the reflec- 
tion of every other dignity equally majeſtic, 
could ever diſplay himſelf alone to the at- 
tention of the nation; yet it is of importance 
to the ſupport of his eſtimation, that A le- 
giſlative atlembly ſhould not be always around 
him; and it is alſo of importance to the tran- 
quillity of the fate, and to the continuance of 
harmony between the {upreme powers, that 
that aſſembly, that the parliament ſhould ſe- 
Parate at the moment when the pub buſt- 
nels is terminated. 

But, I demand, can it be bed that an 
executive directory, co according to 
the indication given by the F rench conſtitu- 


tion, 
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tion, can ever expoſe itſelf alone to the atten- 
tion of a numerous nation; that it can ever 
diſpenſe with the habitual adherence of the 
legiſlative counſels? I will ſay more; ſuch is 
the ſingular effect of the ſyſtem of equality, 
that even the conſtant aſſociation of the le- 
 giflative body and the executive power would 
not be ſufficient to eſtabliſh obedience by 
ſimple means, in a vaſt country ſubſect to an 
indivifible government, if that aſſociation did 
not appear ſurrounded with the opinion of 
Paris, if it had not the aſſiſtance and ſapport 
of a metropolis, which forms a kind of a. 
partmental ariſtocracy, infinitely neceflary to 
the ſupport and credit of ſapreme authorities; 
therefore, when they once talked of puniſhing 
that great city by tranſporting the feat of go- 
vernment to Nogent-le-Rotrou, or to Chi- 
lons- ſur- Marne, they had not, I believe, con- 

ſidered all that Paris was to a repreſentative 
democracy. 
In treating upon this ſubject, we muſt not 
certainly neglect an eſſential objection, and one 
which is frequently repeated. It is faid, that 
the executive authority, when placed in the 
hands of one man, would endanger liberty, 
particularly in a country where a great armed 
force is habitually necefiary; yet when we 
recollect, that the public opinion alone re- 
| =_— 2 
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| finajned the royal authority in France, is there 
any reaſon to dread an uſurpation of power, 
an attack upon liberty, when that opinion 
would find itſelf aſſiſted by a body of repre- 
ſentatives, by a houſe of peers, and by a na- 
tional charter, and when every neceſſary pre- 
caution had been taken conſtitutionally to 
render the abuſe of the armed force almoſt 
impracticable? precautions adopted in Eng- 
land, but which might ſtill be extended with- 
out any inconvenience to the ſocial order. 
Every thing in political affairs is ſubject to 
chance; but 1 doubt not, if we could wake 
from the tomb, not merely a Robeſpierre, but 
the man moſt daring and moſt ſubtle in in- 
trigues, and aſk him in which place he would 
chuſe to act ſucceſsfully the character of an 
uſurper, it would not be England, but France, 
that he would prefer; he would be diſcou- 
raged at beholding the repreſe ntatives choſen 
with ſo much preparation in Great Britain, 
| thoſe repreſentatives of the commons, all en- 
| lightened by a liberal education, and attached 
to the ſupport of order by their quality of 
landholders ; ; he would be diſcouraged at 
beholding thoſe peers of the realm, to whom 
a monarch can offer nothing more valuable 
than their political dignity; he would be 


alarmed at perceiving all the inſpectors wha, 
. 1 5 | ſurround | 
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ſurround the ſupreme power, and whoſe at- 
tentions are fixed upon one being, upon the 
prince and his conduct; he would ſee in 
England degrees of rank and no oppreſſion; 3 
and he would not know how to deceive the 
people, and make them quit their ſituation to 
aſſiſt and favour the progreſs of deſpotiſm ;. 
but the new Robeſpierre or his parallel, or, ſtall. 
better, a Marius, a Piſiſtratus, would perceive 
in an inſtant the aſſiſtance which an ambitious 
man might derive from the new ſocial order. 
in France: let us follow him ; he would: 


conceal his views for ſome time; but, become 


a director, he would begin by irritating his 
colleagues againſt the proceedings or the forms 
of the legiſlature; he would place them by 
degrees in oppoſition ; he would engage them 
in wrong meaſures, and at laſt terrify them by 
repreſenting the- perſecutions to which, col- 
lectively or individually, they would find them- 
ſelves expoſed the day when they ſhould 
return to a private ſtation ; he would then 
| inſpire them with the deſire of perpetuating 
_ themſelves in the ſupreme rank, and, far from 
diſplaying the dangers and the obſtacles, would 
ſpeak only of the chances and probabilities of 
ſucceſs; he would then ſhow how ealy it is 
9 create diſcord between the two councils, and 
to gain the ſmall number of men proper by 
| X 4 | their 
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their character to entrap weak minds; he 

would point out the various uſes that might 
be made of promiſes and threats, of hope and 
fear; he would develope and exaggerate, if 
| neceſfary, the multiplicity of means of ſedue- 
tion applicable to men of moderate fortune, 
who, aſter having once approached to power, 
retire from it with _ regret; afterwards he 
would give them an idea of the arts that muſt 
be employed to diſcredit the councils, and ruin 
them in the public opinion; and he would 
well know, that in a conſtitution where the 
executive authority has no part in the legiſ- 
lation, the depoſitaries of that authority may, 
with artful allurements, ſhow themſelves as 
the friends and habitual defenders of the loweſt 
chfſes of the people, and leave to the twa 
councils all the odium of taxation and rigorous 
meaſures. And who cannot ſee how eaſy it 
is to diſturb a nation, whoſe individuals have 
been placed by equality upon the borders of 
all pretenſions? The new Robeſpierre, as ſoon 
as he had determined his colleagues to take 
_ a firſt ſtep, would command them to a ſecond 
in the name of their own ſafety; and he would 
very ſpeedily become their abſolute maſter, 
becauſe he alone could appeaſe their doubts 
and uneaſineſs, he alone could have the means. 
It muſt not be forgotten that I have merely 
wiſhed 
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wiſhed here to compare the chances of uſur- 
pation in two countries, the one under a li- 
m monarchy, the other a republic; and 
I ſhall conclude the parallel by obſerving, that 
with a parity of obſtacles, with a parity of 
dangers in the ambitious plans of a prince or 
of an executive directory, there would be al- 
ways this marked oppoſition, that an here- 
ditary monarch, or to -explain myſelf more 
particularly, a king of England, could not 
without abſurdity deſire a better political 
ſituation than his own, whilſt in France, the 
men in the chief authority would find them 
ſelves placed between the obſcurity from 
whence they came, and the. obſcurity that 
awaits them. What a ſituation! Can there 
be one more calculated to torment with defires 
or regret an ardent character, a mind 8 
of power or of renown? 

The aſcendancy and credit of the prince in 
the ſocial order adopted by England has been 
and is exaggerated. The influence of the 
| crown over the houſe of commons has limits 

_ univerſally known,. and it can never alter either 
the love of liberty, or the reſpe& for the na- 
tional conſtitution. Beſides, the chief cauſe 
of this influence is the indirect intervention of 


eee, in many elections of members of 
Parliament; 3 


2 
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parliament; a circumſtance foreign from the 
eſſence of a limited monarchy, and which 
would ceaſe in England, or be greatly dimi- 
niſhed, the day when the right of repreſentation. 
ſonld be more equally divided between the 


1 different towns of the kingdom. 


The ſuffrages of many of the members in 
both houſes are likewiſe directed by hope, and 
it would be difficult entirely to deſtroy this 
kind of aſcendancy. Ought it to be deſtrayed? 
Is it not requiſite for order; for peace, for li- 
berty, that the i pirit of oppoſition ſhould be 
moderated? This fpirit has alſo its germ of 
corruption. The deſire of popular applauſe, 
the ambition of celebrity, influence the con- 
duct of men as ſtrongly, and frequently more 
ſo, than the deſire of n the diſtributor 
of favours. 

But 1 am now tracing a parallel between 
the two kinds of government; and it will be 
enough to alk, if it can be believed that men, 


exempt, as in France, from producing any _ - 


proof of fortune to be admitted into the legiſ- 
tive councils, are ſecured from corruption; 
it they are leſs fo, in a general rule, than men 
neceflarily proprietors, fore of a revenue of 
three hundred lauis landed property, others of 
fix hundred, according to the nature of the 

diſtrict 


: 
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diſtrict they repreſent; and ſuch is the condition 
impoſed upon members of: Peng in 
England. 

It will be replied, that the executive G 
rectory in France has no civil liſt, and that 
therefore no means of corruption will be placed 
in its hands. But can it be doubted that it 
will demand funds for ſecret expences; that it 
will obtain them with eaſe; and that it may 
find there, if it thinks proper, a reſource ap- 
plicable to its private policy ? It will likewiſe 
have the diſtribution of a great number pf 
places, all at the convenience of the relations 
and friends of a claſs of perſons whoſe {tate 
and fortune will not ſecure them from every 
kind of ambition, from every kind of avarice. 
J ſpeak in a general manner, and treating the 
queſtion according to common rules. 

We may remark likewiſe, that the dangers | 
attached to corruption, thoſe dangers almoſt 
Inevitable, will be always circumſcribed in a 
country where the public opinion preſerves 
its authority; but I fear its weakneſs in a vaſt 
democracy; I fear its weakneſs in a ſociety 
founded upon abſolute equality. What! 1s 
it not in ſuch a country that the public opi- 
nion muſt act in a maſs, and in a manner then 
irreſiſtible? Yes, but the kind of movement 
in which all the citizens affociate depends 
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upon a particular event, upon' an extraordinary 


_ circumſtance; and rarely is it ſeparated from 


4 ſpirit of revolution. It is not thus that the 
public opinion can exerciſe a uſeful, a daily 


cenſure; it cannot fulfil fo important a func- 


tion except in ſtates where gradations of rank 


are eſtabliſhed; in ſtates where theſe grada- 
tions give force to ideas of reſpect, and ſenti- 
ments of contempt ; but where nothing can 


be done but with the people and by the 


people, ſcarcely any thing is made of theſe 


moralities ; and even praiſes or cenſures would 
be old and uſeleſs weapons, if ſome periodical 


writers had not poſſeſſed the talent of uſing 


them conveniently. It is not, however, leſs 
true, that opinion, ſuch as it was vnce con- 
ceived, that opinion ſo ſubtle and yet ſo 
dreaded, will have no more credit in France; 
it has loſt its knights, 

Thus it may be ſeen, that in the new re- 
public, the perſons in authority, legiſlators, 
miniſters, and directors, may commit an hun- 
dred faults with impunity, of which one alone 


would have totally ruined the reputation and 


the power of a man moſt in favour with 


the prince. 
The right of repreſentation is always ſpoken 
of, and its authority and aſſiſtance. We muſt 


likewiſe eſtimate what this ayails ; what the 


influence 


bl 
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influence of public opinion avails in its good 
times. We have ſeen nothing but the a 
tion at the primary aſſemblies; but this boaſted 
prerogative is perhaps that which is leaſt pe- 
netrating, leaſt efficacious in the moral N. 

of a nation. ; | | 
IJ am fo perſuaded of this wk Ry” i its 
various conſequences, that, ſuppoſing not men 
taken by chance, but real proprietors, at the 
head of the French republic, and the ſole de- 
poſitaries of the executive and legiflative 
powers, and ſuppoſing that we could then 
by a moral calculation eſtimate the degree of 
their authority in the nation, it would be 
found, I doubt not, inferior to the degree - W 
authority which they would enjoy under a 
limited monarchy, under a government where 
they could have, as in England, but a part in 
the legiſlation; it is becauſe, under ſuch a 
government, the public opinion would be di- 
rected by them, by the maſs of men of for- 
tune and education, inſtead of which, in a 
repreſentative democracy, though men of pro- 
perty ſhould poſſeſs for the time all places, 
they would not the leis continually reſpect 
the prejudices and paſſions of the multitude. 
Thus badly ſupported by a public opinion 
wa /ering or in diſcredit, their authority would 
| 1 5 be 
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be every thing i in appearance, and yet geg | 


no confidence, no ſtability. 


Thus it is with power and its action; * 
watchfulneſs and cenſure are in the ſame 
manner altered in their eſſence when the 
public opinion is diſplaced, when it no longer 
teſides in the firſt ranks of ſociety, when it 
no longer aſſociates with intelligence, when 
it no longer emanates from a generous in- 
ſtinct. A reſponſibility of life and death 
may ſtill be impoſed upon men in authority; 


but that of diſhonour, that of ſhame, has al- 
moſt diſappeared, or inſpires no dread. 


We cannot aſſert too ſtrongly, that nothing 
in uſeful and daily ſervices can equal public 
opinion; it is vague in its exiſtence, but its 


effects are fixed, its action continual; it is 
ſtronger than the law, ſtronger than the gen- 
darmes, and yet we muſt now expect, that 
after being rendered timid in the tumult of 


equality, it will no longer have confidence in 


itſelf, and will become altogether vain. 


A remark of another kind ought to be 


placed in the continuance of this ſubject. It 


is in the nature of things, and ſtill more par- 
ticularly in the indeſtructible eſſence of the 


ſocial world, that the greater part of men 
ſhould be diſcontented with their fortune. 
This: thipoſition of mind, which compariſons 

induce, 
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i has every where deſerved caution on 
the part of the ſupreme authority; and when 
great faults in adminiſtration, or extraordinary 
circumſtances, have augmented the inquietude 
of the people, princes in monarchical countries: 
have frequently believed it neceſſary to open 

a new career to hope, by removing their 
principal miniſters, and preſenting others to 

the attention of the nation. 

But ſuppoſe a republican directory inſtead 
of a king. How would it act in ſuch a fi- 
tuation? how would it act to divert the public 
movement or calm it? The miniſters of 
this directory will be of a nature reſembling - 
its own; and, moreover, the directory itſelf 
would be its object ; for its deſtination has 
not been reduced, like the function of kings 
in limited monarchies, to be the majeſtic re- 
preſentative of the ſupreme authority, and the 
type, in ſome manner, of an impoſing, almoſt 
a magical idea. 

It will be ſaid that the French directory is 
ſubject to a ſucceſſive renovation, and that it 
is thus prepared for the neceſſity of watching 
the public intereſt, and encouraging the public 
opinion from time to time. I do not think 
the means will be ſufficient. The change f 
one man in five, and from year to year, this 
trifling change will not prevent the directory 

"XS ; fttom 
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from appearing to the nation as an ui 
being, as an abſtract being, always the ſame; 
and if the eſtimation of this ſingular being 
can not ſupport the proof of time, it will be 
towards a revolution in the very nature of the 
government that the * inquietude will 
direct itſelf. | 
I ſhall not be attended to if I ay at this 
time, that even the effects of ennui among 
the French muſt be dreaded. Can they + 
ſupport that long and monotonous oligarchy 
compoſed of five perſons united under one 
name? The directory! always the directory! 
and no images, no variety, nothing in ap- 
pearance, nothing prominent, nothing change 
able, and all for a created authority which 
no vague idea, no prejudice ſurrounds. They 
| - are, beyond a doubt, attached to a conſtitu- 
tional code; but that code itſelf requires 
colouring ; its characters are too faint for a 
writing to poſterity, for an addreſs to all 
3 „ 
Be aſſured likewiſe, that the directory will 4 
' perceive the little analogy between the na- | 
tional character and the uniformity of ſen- ” 
timents, which the uniformity of a ſupreme 
magiſtracy, deſtined to repreſent an eternal A 
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abſtraction, appears to require from the French; FF « 
and then, to vary itſelf in the imagination of A 
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ä the 
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Fg the ſpoctators, it will ſeck — it. will 


call for inquietude, or at leaſt will not prevent 


them, and at length war, perhaps war, wil 3 


pleaſe it better than peace. 
It is entirely to the en to the 


4 preſages or perceptions of men of reflection, 80 
that I ſubmit this laſt part of wy N oY 


or of my doubts. 


I will make but one reflection more upon i 
limited monarchies, and I addreſs it more Par- ; 


ticularly to minds of ſenſibility: 
I ſee in the compoſition of a government 


of this kind two beings abſolutely diſtinct, 
and which almoſt reſemble two ſpecies” in 
nature; the one is the ſingle being, the 
other the collective being, and both have their 
uſe. The utility of the collective being, for 
maturing deliberations, preventing deſpotiſm, 


and collecting the greateſt number of lights 
in a focus, is known and acknowledged; but 
leſs attention is paid to the particular ſer- 


vices of the ſingle and ſimple being; yet 
the real reſponſibility, the real neceſſity of 
pleaſing, the real ambition of a noble glory 


exiſt but in this; it is this unity that 
draws: every. thing, becauſe it enjoys every 


thing; it is this unity which eſtimates, which 


calculates every thing, becauſe it endures every 
thing; in fine, and I truly believe it, ir is 
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by unity alone that com ipafſion and goodness | 
1 repreſented; yes, theſe precious virtues, 
. theſe virtues in their beautiful natureare rarely 
the property of collective beings: courage, 


: audacity, and ſometimes falſe heroiſm, apper- 


tain more to aſſemblies; every one Tay 
there take part, every one may in words, and 


5 with the claim of increaſing it; but goodneſs 


is a ſentiment of a ſingle M7 compaſſion + 
the ſame, generoſity the ſame, forgiveneſs, 


£ mercy, the ſame, and all theſe im pulſes belong 2 


excluſively to the ſingle being. Sweet and 


conſoling reffection, which brings us back, 


with e and with love to the idea 
of one ſole God, of one ſole maſter of the 


univerſe. Ah! feeble as we are, and led to 


ſo many errors by ſo many ſeductions, what 
hope could we embrace if we were to be 
I judged by a cele ia! convention] We all deſire, 


and without reflecting we. all demand and 


_ eek one ſole being 3 us, a being whoſe 
inconceivable goodries | is inherent in his own 
nature, in his fingle nature, in his gane will, 

and in his eee | 


? 


But as we deſcend again from theſe lofty 


- thoughts to our little domeſtic arrangemient, 
we will obſerve that this is one perfection 


more in governments, when, as in England, 
they have known how to employ {kilfully 
both 


take heed how you ſuffer yourſelf to be daz- 


We EAR” 3 24 
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; both the fingle being and the collectiye being, 


the king and the parliament, the parliament | 
and the nation ; where they haye known How 


to unite theſe different agents with harmony, 
and where they have rejected none of the 


Gn elements of which the e order 18 com- 


poſed. 
You then, O country renowned in the annals 
of hiſtory; you, whoſe wiſe liberty has ſhone 
ſo long amidſt the darkneſs of an ignorant 


. ſervitude, be not ungrateful for the good you- 


enjoy, the good which you have proved, and 


zled by the political chimeras which novices 


in legiſlation have ſcattered over the world! 


A grgat error would it be for you, more than 
for others, a ſource of miſery, of miſery un- 


ending and irreparable. Your ſoil, your cli- 


mate, your proſperity, entirely from the work 
of man, and many other circumſtances, oblige 
you to particular caution. France, with its 
fine ſky, with its pleaſant temperature, with 
its various productions; France, with its ex- 
quiſite wines inſtead of your malt liquors, with 
its foreſts inſtead of your coal mines, with its 
© abundant fruits produced in the open air in- 
| ſtead of the laboured produce of your, hot- 
_ houſes; France, with its twenty-five millions 
of men ſuſceptible at once of * and of 
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175 verſatile national character, with 83 character | 
that permits it to paſs ſuddenly, and almoſt 
with eaſe, from de ſpotiſm to liberty, and from 


4 


patience; ; France, perhaps; with a fickle and 


liberty to deſpotiſm; France, which may be 


; . rouſed to tumult with words and appeaſed 


with new words, and which, within ſix months, 
has ſuffered every virtue and every crime to 
be made the order of the day ; France may 
play a deeper game than you in revolutions, 
and ſuch attempts, ſuch a proof, as may leave 
her ſtill ſtanding, would perhaps ſubvert you 


from your foundation. 


You will not envy this country; you will 


not envy it, if you are wiſe, the ideas and 


hopes of liberty, of which the name of republic 


is as yet the only ſecurity; and you will con- 


tinue faithful to the ſentiments of eſteem 
Which you have fo long profeſſed for your 


conſtitution, for that conſtitution whote va- 


rious advantages are atteſted to you by expe- 
rience, by that great verifier, the only one de- 
ferving compleat faith. A ſocial order is {till 


unknown before it has encountered that in- 
finity of obſtacles, of which the theory gives 
not even an indication. 


Finally, confining myſelf to the very text of 
the French conſtitution, and ſuppoſing its Ho 
teral execution, I would aſk the Englith, if 

| they 
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af N deſire for the e of their 8 


n wa 


properties, the principal diſpoſitions: of that 
conſtitution, of which I have already given 
an account ? that right of petitioning, rabject 
to reſtrictions that annihilate it ? that liberty 


of the preſs, promiſed and withheld? that 


richt of re preſentation, reſtrained by thackley ' 


that render it uncertain? that renewal of the #; 


judges, which ſubje&s thoſe magiſtrates to all 


the ſentiments of hope and fear? that inter- 
diction to the civil and criminal tribunal of 


taking cognizance, either from themſelves or © 


upon the complaint of an individual, of any 'S 
act of adminiſtration, and conſequently of any 
abuſe of power? that ſecond legiſlative houſe, 
reduced to a paſſive forbearance, to a mono- 
ſyllable language, and which, though a ſpectator 

of the moſt tyrannical uſurpations, « could not” 
lift up its voice in the name of the privileges 
of the people and of the nation? I would aſk 
the Engliſh, if they would be contented with | 
the abolition of the right of pardoning, and 
the abandonment of religious ideas? I would 
aſk them, if they would with that there ſhould 
exiſt in the ſtate an authority inyeſted with 
the power of ſending them all to war in the 
four quarters of the world, countrymen or 
townſmen, weak or ſtrong, ruſties or men of 


7 talents, 
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talents, rich or-poor, men of property or hire» 0 


lings? if they would wiſh that there Should 
exiſt in the ſtate an authority, with the right 


of ſubjecting at once the moſt numerous or 
the moſt valuable part of the male population = 
to. the military. yoke? with the right of exe- 
cuting this plan by violence, and of leading all | 
thoſe citizens in diſgraceful chains to the army . 
who had attempted to eſcape from that de- 
ſpotic uſage of their lives and perſons? if they | 
would | wiſh that. there ſhould exiſt in the 
ſtate, an authority with the right of diſpo- 
ſing of the fortunes of individuals by a ca- 


pricious choice, or by arbitrary rules? if they 
would wiſh this, they who will not believe 


that they have yielded to the union of the 
three legiſlative wills the power of compel- 
ling, an individual to ſell a ſquare foot of his 


field or of his garden? I would aſk them, if 
they would with that there ſhould be in the 


ſtate an authority with the right of prohibit. 
ing all the inhabitants of Great Britain from 


departing from that iſland? if they would 


wiſh that there ſhould be in the ſtate, an au- 
thority with the right of proſcribing and ex-. 
iling the citizens by orders or claſſes, and thus 


cruelly confounding the innocent with the 
guilty? if they would wiſh that the prince 


were allowed arbitrarily, and without any 


legal 
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legal inſtruction, to: ſend an- Engliſhman of. 


Norfolk or of . pager all from: 1 and: 4 


3 


the 8 aao was eno 955 to af 
them ſubmit without regret , to the excels of 


their power? finally, 1 would aſk the Eng- 3 


liſh, if, notwithſtanding the many { ſubſtitutions” 
of nomination, ſuch. as from the people 9 
the electors, from the electors to the legiſla- 
tive body, and from the legiſlative body to A 


directory, they would ſtill find at laſt ſuch a | 


continuity of themſelves, ſuch an identity, 
that always ſeeing themſelves 1 in the maſter 
from whom they might receive orders, they 
could confound his commands with their on 
will? Ah! let them take heed how they 
adopt, without mature reflection, all the con- 1 
ſequences of theſe metaphyſics ! let them 
take heed, how they ever ſacrifice realities to 
appearances, things to words, and the fruits 
of experience to the promiſes of theory | As 
yet, it is the title of republicans that, inde- 
pendent of their military ſucceſſes, has com- 
poſed all the advantages of the French; and 
this title has been for them as yet only a 
ſignal for abſtinence. The true republican, 
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it has been faid to them in different manners, : 
ſubmits to every thing, ſupports every thing, 
endures every thing; and if it has not been 
added, from liberty itſelf, it is becauſe that 
was the laſt ſecret of free- maſons. = 

The moſt ſtrange ideas of juſtice have bh | 
given them; ; and whilſt their new maſters | 
were lightly facrificing the individual bein gt to 
the collective being, and the living! being to | 
the abſtract being ; whilſt they ſuffered them 
ſelves to ſtrip individuals 1 in the, name of the 
community, citizens in the name of the coun- 5 
try, Frenchmen in the name of France, and, 
reverſing the law of Moſes, boiled the kid in 
the milk of its mother, elſewhere and under | 
the pretended yoke of a limited monarchy, | 
elſewhere and under the dominion of certain 
old prejudices, property was reſpected, the 
fruit of his labour was left to the induſtrious 
man, the inheritance of their fathers was left 
to the children, and the ſtate and its force, the 
country and its protection, were cbnſidered as 
the incorruptible guardians of individual and 
reciprocal rights. Ig 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Towarns the end of 1793, at a period when 
all my affairs were derapged, I employed myſelf 
in annexing ſome Reflections upon Equality to a 
new edition of my laſt work upon the executive 
power in great ſtates, They had an immediate 
relation with the manners and opinions that have 


been weakened, ſince the fall of Robeſpierre 


and of the Jacobins: I have not, however, thought 
it improper to place them here. Theſe reflec- 
tions preſent, in a general and philoſophical 
manner, a queſtion which one might, perhaps, 
wiſh to conſider in different points of view; 
and it appears to me, on re-peruſing them now, 
that they are not wholly devoid of intereſt. At 
leaſt they cannot be judged foreign either to 
the French revolution or to the firſt principles 
of ſocial organization. 
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TIRGIL tells us that Eolus, to fatiafy | 
the pride and vengeance of an enraged 
0 ſtruck with his iron ſceptre "the" 
ſubterranean vault where all the winds were 
impriſoned they ſaw their dungeon open, 
and inſtantly ruſhing out with fury, they 
hook, they overthrew every thing upon their 
way, the temples, the palaces, the moſt an- 
cient works of men; the ſeas lifted them- l 
ſelves above the ſhores, the earth appeared 
changed into one vaſt liquid plain, and Nep- 
tune then pronounced that Nuoc ego ſince 
become ſo celebrated in the N of 
fable. | ably 
Theſe poetical i images ape an alegory of 
the preſent time. * 
Our kings of the wind the metaphyſical 


philoſophers, have ſerved hatred and envy, 
| | "1 by 
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by diffuſing, by propagating every where the 
theoretical ideas and ſpeculative maxims con- 


fined; till our days, in the obſcure retreats of 
the ſchools, or ſubjected, at the time of their 


action, to the yoke of wiſdom and of reaſon. 


Thrown at once, without meaſure and with. 

out direction, into the midſt of- political ſocie- 
ties, they have made more ravage in the 
moral world, than the furious winds un- 
looſed by Eolus could have cauſed 25 the 
earth. . 
\ Theſe, ideal ons haye deſtroyed Hd 
ſupport « of public order, the ties of morality, 
and the wiſe. gradations deſtined to compoſe 
the ſyſtem of governments; they have diſ- 
united every thing, diſplaced every thing, 
thrown every thing into confuſion, and the 
univerſal tumult has reſulted of which we ars 
the witneſſes. 

Alas! amidſt this convulſive movement, 
amidſt this chaos of all the political elements, 
who will pronounce the words of Neptune, 
who will ſay, Quo g., to appeaſe the waves 
and calm the tempeſt? Will it be reaſon 7 


will it be misfortune ? will it be divine com- 


miſeration or divine vengeance ? 

Of the different metaphyſical principles 

which in our days haye ſhaken the world, 

the moſt remarkable, the moſt important, 
both 
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27 


both by the extent of its influence and by the 
diverſity of its relations, is, I doubt not; the 
principle of equality, ſuch as it has been under- 


ſtood, ſuch as it has been interpreted hs 4 the 


4 - 


new legiſlators of France 


This principle muſt veceſſarihy pleaſe the 


greater part of mankind; for it 1s. not the 

multitude that can judge ſoundly of the im- 

2 portance of gradations i in the ſocial order; it 

is not the multitude that can diſtinguiſh them 

from the gradations of happineſs, the only 
ones on which it can reaſonably employ itſelf, 

the only ones of which it miy be permitted 
to be jealous. 

When, therefore, the philoſophical writers 
and orators, when the legiſlators of a country 
encourage this multitude in its miſtake, when 

they cheriſh its ſentiments of envy, when 

they themſelves become its guides, it muſt 


attach itſelf - with enthuſiaſm to all ideas of 
equality, of total levelling ; and theſe ſingular 


ideas are ſo new upon the earth, that no 


experience has as yet given warning of their 


illuſion and their danger. 

It belonged to enlightened. men, to that 
part of a nation who can underſtand truth by 
the exerciſe of judgment and reflection, it 
belonged to them to foreſee all the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a ſyſtem; but led away by 
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„the charm of novelty, ot themſelves VE. dupes 


of their. abſtractions, they proudly entered into 


| the laby F th of their metaphyſics, and when 


<# 2 aw 


they have from time to time withed to come 
out, when they have endeavoured to bring 
back the crowd that followed them to paths 
more open or better known, they have diſ- 
covered that it was no longer timez they! bad 
doctrine 3 for by proclalpin g men equal, by | 
"lng: u pon the people to exerciſe their force, 


| and giving them the ſecret, by ſuppoſing i in 


them from flattery that information which 


_ always has been and always will be the fruit 


of education, they have eſtabliſhed their con- 

| fidence, they have created their boldneſs, and 
the ſmall number of principles aſſerted by 
their inſtitutors have become the 1 type of their 
| pretenſions, and the commencement of their 


ſupreme power. 
Let us examine this equality with which 
men have been amuſed, this equality whoſe 


cChimera can only ſerve to deceive them and 


render them unjuſt. 


It is incompatible with public order, it 
is eſſentially contrary to liberty, it is in op- 
poſition to morality, it does not even accord 


with individual happineſs. Theſe are the 


| truths which I — — 
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Tu great ſource of the ohiloſophical errors 

which have diſordered Fratice, after having 
bewildered its legiſlators, i is the little attention 
that has been given to the principle of ſubor- 
dination in great ſtates, the little reflection 
that has been made upon the conditions ne- 
ceſſary to the empire of the laws, and to 
the ſupport of ſocial diſcipline, _, 

It has been believed, that the ſabmaiſſion 
of a great people to the obligations impoſed 
upon them by a few men was a ſimple. affair, 
a circumſtance almoſt underſtood; and the 
neceſſary reſult of the puniſhments inflicted 
upon thoſe who tranſgreſſed the public order. 

They could not be ignorant that, in all 
countries, there have exiſted ranks, gradations, 
and bonds of deference and reſpect, which 
ſerved to ſupport ſubordination in political 
ſocieties ; but recollecting that the greater 
part of theſe diſtinctions had frequently been 
a motive of triumph or of arrogance to, the 
one, and a cauſe of humiliation or of envy 
to the others, they fixed all their attention 


T upon 
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upon theſe relations of man to man, and loſt 
fight of the political utility of differences of 
ſtate, of rank, and of fortune. 5 
Struck in this manner by one. view, aban⸗ 
doned to one impreſſion, the new philoſophers 
of France conſidered all inequalities as the 
product of a ſyſtem of injuſtice and oppreſ- 
 fion, invented and ſupported by the pfeju- 
| dices of perſonal intereſt; they therefore 
| gave the name of tyranny to whatever had 
| | onice wounded their ſelf-love, and wiſhed 
| | that the reign, for ever terrible, of their 
opinions and of their principles ſhould - be 
73 conſidered as a deliverance. | 
They have fancied: that they were enlight- 
| ened mote than others, by ſcience and medi- 
tation, and yet they have conducted themſelves 
like the chief of a horde of barbarians, by 
deſtroying all the ſolemnities of the moral 
world, and making uniformity by an univerſal 5 
debaſement. 0 
In fine, turning their attention from he 1 
moſt marvellous of phænomenons, from the 


| | civil and political union of twenty-five mil- 0 
1 lions of men, they believed that public order | 
it could be maintained in an immenſe country t 
4 without any of thoſe gradations that prepare 2 
4 the people for ſentiments of reſpe& and obe- T 
1 | dience, and without any of the ſeparations p 
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familiarities that debaſe it. 


They would have . it was Fob ; 
ing the power of reaſoning, or rather that 


argumentative force in which they had placed 


their truſt, if they had ſtooped to call in 


the aſſiſtance of imagination; if they had 
ſtooped to make uſe of the means employed 


by all ages toward human weakneſs; and 


thus, deſpiſing the leſſons of hiſtory, they 
choſe to begin the taſk of ſocial organization, 
and regulate every. thing by an ideal model 


and a ſpeculative plan, which had never been 


ſubmitted to any proof. 


It had, however, been ohiloſophical likewiſe : 


to have diſcovered what there was ſingular 
and myſterious in the eſtabliſhment of order; 
it had been philoſophical likewiſe to have 
ſeen or to have acknowledged, that the habit 
of reſpect and ſubordination in a great people 
can never be the ſimple 9 of re- 
flection. | 
Men are rarely ak with that capacity 
of mind neceflary to render an enlightened 
homage to the law; a very long circuit of 
thought is neceſſary even to perceive- the 
analogy of perſonal intereſt with the public 
intereſt, No education can render ſo com- 
plicate a perception eaſy, or at leaſt univerſal ; 
YOL, 11. 2 and 


von rar.. 437. 
deſtined: to preſerve! authority from. all oy. 
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and nothing is more abſurd than to hope 
this from that numerous claſs of ſociety, who 
Are obliged: by their fituation to devote them 


ſelves to labour, from the firſt CAREER of 
their ſttength. 


It is then. by a feeling, and not by an ops | 
view, that the great maſs of men muſt be 
attached to thoſe. truths that preſerve the 
public order. The counſels of mind direct 
us. only at intervals. They muſt be called, 


they muſt be ſought, and we ourſelves muſt 


be calm to give them an attentive ear. The 


inſpirations of feeling are in us and with us 


at every inſtant, and it is by them only that 
we can be 5 in the daily habits of 


The Iden af liberty, that idea the moſt ficnple 
and the moſt ſeducing of all, might appear to 
ſtand in need of no aſſiſtance to reign as 
ſovereign: over the mind of the multitude; 


and yet they have believed it neceſſaty to 


attract partiſans to it by ſuch external ſym- 
bols as are proper to fix the attention of the 
people, and prevent their inconſtancy. The 
altar of liberty, the tree of liberty, the cap, 
the flag of liberty, devices, emblems, all have 
been invented to accompliſh this end, and 
ſpeak to the ſenſes. It requires much more 
care, it requires many more viſible ſigns to 

ſupport 
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ſupport the habit of reſpect towards the laß: 
and towards the perſons inveſted with autho- 
rity in a great ſtate; for the neceſſity of 
obedience and of ſubordination is a kind of 

abſtraction, to which it is of importance to 
give life by all the means proper to an 
the imagination of men. . 
But of theſe means there is none whoſe - = 
effect can be more certain, and yet more mild, | 
than the habitual ſpectacle of different grada- 
tions introduced by time into Fn ſocie- 
ties. 
It is undoubtedly of Santa that theſe 
crab ſhould be proportioned to the oy 
nature of the government which has been | 
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choſen ; but to admit none, or to authorize 
them only in a fleeting, tranſitory manner; 
but to proſcribe equally the diſtinctions that 
depend on birth, and thoſe which are derived 
from differences of condition, differences of 
fortune, differences of education, differences 
of landed property; to degrade the dignity 
of the place to which the | public admini- 
ſtration is attached, by delivering up thoſe _ 
who occupy them to every kind of cenſure 
and every kind of mockery ; to expoſe, even 
to the derifion of a bewildered multitude, 
the impoſing character of the miniſters of 
. n wa and thus to weaken the falutary 
GO 2 2 | aſcendancy 
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aſcendancy of the firſt inſtitutors of morality ; 
to break even the bonds which ſerve. to 
guarantee the reſpect of children for their 
fathers; this is introducing a ſyſtem incom- 
patible with public order; this is, from hatred 
to the ſocial gradations, eſtabliſhing and fa- 
vourhn the moſt dreadful anarchy. + | 
They have conceived the idea of a petfett 
een and they have not thought, that 
to deſtroy the eſtimation of all the depoſi- 
taries of authority, it would perhaps be ſuffi- 
cient to ſubſtitute familiarity of manners to 
the external forms that preſerve men in habits 
of reverence. Reſpect is a plant foreign to 
our ſelfiſn nature; it is time that grafts the 
= done upon the other, and, once ſeparated by 
an unſkilful hand, they will hardly re-unite. 
Leet us conſider, under other relations, the 
ſubject of which J am treating. ; 
We all in common aſpire to a change of | 
ſituation, and we all love and ſeek new pro- 
ſpects: this is the indeſtructible reſult of our 
moral organization. We are then reſtrained a 
in our wiſhes and reſtleſs ambition only by 0 
the different circles formed in the political R 
v 
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ſocieties of which we make part. Theſe 
diviſions are not ſeparated from each other 
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f by indeſtructible barriers; they merely oppoſe A 
1 a falutary obſtacle to the dangerous efforts of 5 
; a blind 
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from intermingling with confuſion, from 


aiming at the ſame end, and n for the 


ſame Prize in the career of life. 


It is when they are called to the Giro 


pretenſions, or equally attracted towards ideas 


of power and authority, that men'emulouſly 
diſpute ; and when the whole ſociety is com- 


poſed of rivals, when there is no longer any 


diſtance between thoſe who govern and thoſe 
who are governed, no ſubordination can ſubſiſt, 
and it is to the competition of all vanities, 


to their unruly emulation, that _ ſocial order 
is ſacrificed. 4 


Such is the ſtate of Nen WES fel will 


be the deſtiny of all countries of great extent, 
when they ſhall have placed perfect e 


for the baſis of their political union. 


Society is a combination of our mind, a 
work of our hands; we cannot find in it what 
we have not placed in it; and in the unknown 
time when it was firſt invented, at the period 
when it was firſt compoſed in a regular man- 
ner, it was not equality, conſidered in all its: 
acceptations, that the founders propoſed to 


maintain; they deſired, on the contrary, to ſe- 


a blind jealouſy ;'and it is very neceſſary to F 
leave ſome compartments amidſt our immenſe: 
aſſemblage, if they would ' wiſh to prevent 

the numerous inhabitants of a vaſt empire 
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cure from unjuſt attacks the inequalities of 
fortune, which were, and which muſt be, the 
neceſſary conſequences of degrees of ſtrength * 
and difference of talents. 
We had laboured after the 3 of che : 
ſupreme wiſdom, when, for the eſtabliſhment 
of public order, we had employed the differ- 
ent inequalities of our moral and phyſical 
nature to keep us in harmony, inſtead of 
blindly A to level or to deſtroy | 
m 
Let us contemplate 102 . and we 
ſhall ſee that it is compoſed entirely of va- 
rieties and diſſimilarities. The unknown 
power, who governs it, has directed this beau- 
tiful ſyſtem towards one ſole end, as he has 
made it depend upon one ſole will ; and the 
happineſs of animated beings preſents itſelf to 
us as the moſt probable explication of ſo mar- 
vellous an organization, and of the moſt in- 
comprehenſible of myſteries. We had then, 
in ſome manner, aſſociated ourſelves with the 
| Mind of the creation, when, profiting by the 
perfectible intelligence which has been given 


to us in partition, we have copied, in the con- 


ſtruction of political ſocieties, the character - 
iftic. traits of the order of the world. 

In this relation, which elevates and ennobles 
us, we may be permitted to delay our atten- 
W tion 
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tion a moment upon the difficulties which 
muſt have oppoſed the regular union of men 
into national bodies, and upon the ſtill greater 
difficulties which we had to yanquith, to main / 
tain and perpetuate ſuch an union, to ſubſect 
to the empire of one ſole law the tumultuous 
conflict of ſo many paſſions, and the incon+ 
ſtant movement, the always diverging action 
of an innumerable multitude 0s e and 
of wills. | ©2143 - 343. SOR 

Public order in political Gojttten, like the 
harmony of the great forces of nature in 
the univerſe, preſents to our attention a re- 
ſult whole ſimplicity too often leſſens our ad- 
miration ; and our. habitually beholding the 
ſame ſpectacle, renders us inſenſible to the 
miracles of the phyſical world, and to abe 
phenomenons of the moral world. | 

But, when we decompoſe in idea the dif- 
ferent elements united by the ſocial order, or 
when, at the moment of its ruin, We begin to 
underſtand and eſtimate the infinite number 
of parts of which it was formed, we are then 
aſtoniſhed that ſo many contradictory princi- 
ples, ſo many claſhing rights, and ſo many 
rival pretenſions, could have been brought 
together and diſpoſed with regularity... - 

It is not then the wiſdom of legi 
which has alone accompliſhed this taſk 3 "thi 

24 had 
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had done nothing without the aſſiſtance of 


time, and without all the light which expe- 


rience has caſt upon the path of e and 
2 the reſearches of thought. 
Would we perceive this truth more diltinct⸗ 


Iy? Would we have a general idea of all the 


ſubjects of diſunion, of all the motives of diſ- 
cord that oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of ſocial 
order? Caſt then a glance upon the immenſe 


ſcene of the world: what do we behold ? 


Beings intelligent indeed, but each occupied 
by his individual intereſt ; beings guided, 
governed, by the love of themſelves; beings 
who, by the gift of foreſight, attach their un- 
conquerable ſelfiſhneſs to the future as to the 
preſent, and who extend that fentiment even 
into the ſpace figured by imagination; be- 
ings led away from ſocial ideas and ſocial 
virtue, by the inquietudes of jealouſy and the 
gnawings of envy; beings who have to re- 
gulate not only their paſſions, ever ardent and 
determined by an imperious inſtinct, but who 
have likewiſe to direct, in the numerous de- 
tails of a complicated life, the liberty which 
has been given them, of doing good or evil, 
and the dangerous power which they poſleſs, 
of injuring, at every moment, themſelves or 
others; beings reſembling each other in ap- 
Pearance, but endowed with moral faculties 

* 
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unequally perfectible, and which form a pro- ; 
greſſive gradation of reaſbn, and genius, and 
talents, and whoſt innumerable degrees ex- 
tend from the firſt traits of civilization, from 
the proximity of the deepeſt ignorance, even 
to that ſublime perception, perhaps one of the 
rays of the heavenly light; beings differing 
one from the other in education and charac- 
ter, and the ſentiments appertaining to the 
different ages of life; beings ſcattered over 
an earth whoſe reproductions are limited, 
whilſt they and their race; continually in- 
creaſing in population, conformably to the 
Jaws of nature, arrive through their proſpe- 
rity to diſpute the means of living, and en- 
gage in war to obtain them. £294 
It is, however, from ſuch a conflict, Rand 
the chaos of ſo many pretenſions, of ſo many 
intereſts, of ſo many wills, that an admirahle 
harmony has been ſeen to ariſe; that millions 
and millions of men, enemies or rivals in their 
wants and paſſions, have been ſeen to aſſemble 
together in peace, to intermingle without con- 
fuſion, to approach each other without fear, and 
preſerve each his place amidſt a moving ſcene 
and a perpetual agitation. B | 
I doubt not if an intelligent being, who, 
removed far from the commerce of men, had 
never acquired any idea of the contexture of 
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f political ſocieties, if ſuch A being Was, for 


the firſt time, informed of all the circum- 


ſtances of that ſingular organization, if he 


was told how ſo infinite a number of ob- 
ſtacles and of contrarieties had been recon- 
ciled, and ſo many principles of diſcord and 


confuſion converted into one harmoniaus 


ſyſtem, he would conſider the ſucceſs of this 


enterprize as one of the moſt admirable re- 


ſults of human wiſdom; and if returned to 
his ſolitude, there to meditate upon the rela- 
tions that exiſt between the induſtry of men 


and the ways of nature, it was ſuddenly an- 


nounced to him, that a few fanatics, ſervilely 


aſſiſted by their blind diſciples, had deſtroyed, 


almoſt in a moment, the work of time and of 


genius, that ſocial order whoſe mere ideas aſto- 


niſhed the underſtanding, and that they had 
conceived this project, and executed it from a 
theoretical hatred to the variety of forms, or 
unequal height of the columns deſtined to 


ſupport fo ſkilful a ſtructure, he would de- 


mand the name of thoſe barbarians, he would 


wiſh to know in what ſavage country they 


were produced, from what foreſt they came, 
and would enquire concerning their man- 
ners, their cuſtoms, their . and NE 
dreſs. | 
Theſe 1 images it will, perhaps, be aid, dess 
compariſons 5 


L 


rox EQUALITY: _ 


i 
| compariſons, theſe apologues, Has no real 
application to the preſent time. We clearly 
perceive the anarchy which reigns in France, 
and the principles of equality which are pro- 
feſſed there; but the diforganization of go- 
vernment cannot be attributed to theſe prin- 
ciples; for in the abolition of all ranks, in the 
levelling of all conditions, the magiſtracies 
have been preſerved, and theſe magiſtracies 
are inveſted with an authority particularly deſ- 
tined to the ſupport of public order. 
This argument, which any one may ad- 
vance, and which any one may underſtand, 
ſeizes us at firſt by its ſimplicity; but it muſt 
loſe all its force if it be true, that no autho- 
rity can ſubſiſt long without violence amidſt 
a ſyſtem of perfect equality. ->: 44s 

Let us develope this propoſition. There bn 
none whoſe conſequences can be more impor- 
tant and more extenſive. 

Men have been led to think that authority 
| can be created at the command of the law, 
becauſe, when aſſembled in national bodies, 

they have the power of conferring that au- 
thority either upon a monarch, or a ſmall 
number of ſelected perſons, or a more nu- 
merous claſs of citizens. They have been 
deceived by the reſemblance of theſe two 

ideas; 
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ideas; but to an attentive obſerver. "they'ar are 
_y distinct. fn 8 va | 
The conceſſion of an authority, its ſolemn 
adjudgment, are by their nature poſitive acts, 
acts clearly and diſtinctly figured ; -but the 
formation of that authority is a moral ope- 
ration, whoſe ſucceſs depends upon an infinite 
number of preparatory ideas. A 
The people or their repreſentative may con- 
fer a. power then upon whom they think 
right; but this delegation becomes null, if 
ſuch a thing as authority is incompatible with 
the political elements of which the ſocial 
ſyſtem has been compoſed, and if it cannot 
ſupport itſelf; if it cannot exiſt amidſt the 
opinions with which the genen mind is poſ- 
ſeſſed. 
Theſe opinions, whether they have a real 
foundation, or are derived from a mere pre- 
judice, will always have an over- ruling domi- 
nion over us. It is without any mediation, 
without any repreſentative power, that they 
command us. They are not, like the law, a 
ſuppoſition of the general will; their empire 
is direct, evident, and unceaſingly avowed, 
and the legiſlator may vainly attempt to ele- 
vate and * an N in 0 to 
chem. | 
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| | When, W it had been ſaid to men, 
you are all equal; when this axiom had been 
preſented to them in all its forms; when 
every argument and every illuſion had been 

employed to attach the multitude to ideas ſo 
pleaſant in their commencement, ſo ſedueing 
in their appearance; when degrees, and ranks, 
and ſuperiorities of every kind had been de- 
ſtroyed in the preſence of the aſſembled mul- 
titude ; when their attention had been occu- 
pied by this new ſpectacle, and diverted from 
the uproar of ſo many ſubverſions, and their 
ſenſes impreſſed by every method, it was in- 
deed having no idea of the nature of man to 
believe ſtill in the power of any moral au- 
thority, of any authority independent of me- 
naces and of conſtraint. All ſeparations have 
been deſtroyed, all the boundaries of imagina- 
tion removed, all pretenſions placed in action; 
it is no longer time to check any one; every 
one wiſhes to influence the government, every 
one wiſhes to partake the pleaſure. of com- 
manding, every one wiſhes to place himſelf 
in the avenues to power and authority. They 
' Wiſh to be heard, they wiſh to be feared, and 
run tumultuouſly along the new. roads, where 


ſome are led by curioſity, others by the deſire 


of applauſe, and all "by the confuſed hope of 
varying 


# 
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varying their fituation, and of x ing their 
d ſooruke: l | 

By an ablolute Ne it is nebemry to 
fay ſo, they have at length comppſed and pre- 
ſent one ſingle view; and in fixing all atten- 
tion upon the ſame object, all intereſts upon 
the ſame idea, they have made the men of 
France ſo many rivals, and the moſt nume- 
rous nation of Europe appears ranged in an 
amphitheatre, and converted into a vaſt po- 
litical Lyceum, where they diſpute upon the 
different manners of commanding, without 
perceiving that the whole people have entered 
the hall, and: that no one is left Wan! it to 

They ee: fixed, indeed, by writings, 
the number of le giſlators, the number of 
magiſtrates, the number of municipal offi- 
cers; but when all men have been brought 
together by the ideas of equality, and by 
the ſolemnity which has been given to- 
theſe new principles, no ſentiment of reſpect 
can either trace or guard the circle of the dif- 
ferent authorities, and all are expoſed to the 
approaches of an infinite number of familiar 
perſons, who expect their turn to govern, and 
who exerciſe previouſly a tremendous power 
in the clubs and affiliated ſocieties, and in the 


public places, and j in the galleries, where the 
firſt 
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| art * around the 8 around 

the adminiſtrators and judges, a double and 
treble rank of clamorous ſpectators, of 2 paſ- 
ſionate judges, and ungovernable agitators. 


The Solons of France have depended. upon 
the curb of the law to keep every thing in its 


place; bur this curb, ſufficient on. common 


occaſions, and when a few men, led aſtray by 
their private intereſt, unprudently attack the 
public intereſt, this. curb is no longer ſtrong 
enough to repreſs. the diſorders Which derive 
their ſource from ſocial pretenſions and poli- 
tical paſſions. The ſtruggle is then too great, 


the oppoſition is too general or too often re- 


newed, to yield to the authority of the law. 
Opinion alone can govern or direct theſe 


movements, and when men deſpiſe its aſſiſtance 


towards ſupporting public order, when they 


would ſupply it by fear, and by the habitual 
exerciſe of ſeverity and of vengeance, they 


abandon themſelves to the moſt unjuſt and * 
moſt abſurd of tyrannies. 


It is not only in a great Sen like F. rance, 


that the ideas of perfect equality, and their 


perpetual celebration, oppoſe the ſupport of 
order. In very circumſcribed ſocieties fewer 


gradations are undoubtedly neceſſary. Nearer 


to the law, the people better underſtand its 
connections with reaſon and with the public 


Intereſt, | 
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intereſt, and they concur in: common, aud * 
an immediate manner, in the preſervation of 


the civil and political code; but none of theſe 
circumſtances, peculiar to ſmall re publics, could 


preſerve their government from the dangers 
of anarchy, if the habit of reſpect towards the 
chiefs of the ſtate was ſuddenly deſtroyed; and 
ſuch is the neceſſary effect of a familiarity 
among all conditions; ſuch is the neceſſary 


effect of the exaggerated ſyſtem of perfect 


equality; ſuch is the neceſſary effect of that 
levelling, which has never had an example, ane 
which, proſcribing every kind of reſpect and 
deference, even in language and manners, 
brings men back to the ſavage ſtate, and ren- 


ders null, to the ſocial order, the moſt real 


diſtinctions, thoſe that ſpring ſrom all the dif- 
ferences and from all the ne of edu⸗ 


cation. | 
Nature had bäh a diferentiy view, 


when, endowing the human ſpecies with the 


beſt prerogative, with the faculty of ren- 


dering itſelf better, and perfecting its intelli- 


gence, ſhe ſubjected, nevertheleſs, its whole 
developement to the ſuccours of inſtruction, 
to the reſult of long ſtudy, and to the efforts 


of conſtant application; for ſuch conditions 
cannot be fulfilled, in an equal manner, in a 


world where the Low reproduction of the 


fruits 


* +4 . 
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"Guſto: of the earth. and the aſſiduous care chat 
their culture requires, oblige the greater part 


of men to devote their lives to bodily labour, 
from enen menge t. 3 . * . 
of their phyſical force. 


1 thing then appears to „ne chat 


by the eme Diſpofer of nature, publio aus 


thority, like inſtruction and wiſdowm, & cannot ” 


Te all the clafles of ſociety. 


They have been cautious, I. FE of 


acknowledging the ſuperiorities introduced 


among us by education. To admit them 
would, they thought, be prejudicing the. ſyſ- 


tem of political equality, and they ſurrounded 
themſelves with authorities to impoſe upon 
others and to deceive themſelves. They cited 
then that eloquent writer, who made himſelf 
the accuſer of intelligence and knowledge; 
but that celebrated philoſopher, whom the 
legiſlators of France have choſen for their pa- 
tron, and who ſought for the honours of ſin- 


gularity at a time when he did not preſage all 


the glory which his genius would ſecure him, 


that philoſopher never ſuppoſed that his doc- 
trine was applicable to ſocieties already form- 
ed; he regretted the ſimplicity of the firſt 


ages; but he has not told us that e were 
* to govern the world. . | 
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It is not to the acquiſition of ſcience that 
— benefits of education are limited; we owe 
to it the developement of our reaſon, the 
confirmation of our, wiſdom; above all, we 
ove to it the refinement of our manners. Men; 
by their union in great ſocieties, have ſo mul- 
tiplied their intereſts, have ſo complicated 
their connections, that a natural inſtinct no 
longer ſuffices them. Public virtues particu- 
larly require to be ſupported by ſtudy and by 
meditation; and I know not if even our feel- 
ings, if 'gentleneſs, indulgence, clemency, and 5 
compaſſion, could be any ways fixed, if we had 
never reflected upon the weakneſs of men, if 
we had never obſerved the dangers with which 
their morals are ſurrounded, and never eſtimated 
their means of defenſe. tt 
The diverſity of our perceptions ſerves like: 
wiſe to ſecure us from the dominion of one 
ſole thought; and perhaps the balance of 
powers, that condition whoſe 1mportance is ſo 
often recollected in treating. of ſocial conſti- 
tutions, may apply as reaſonably. to the organ- 


- "1zation of our mind. In fact, man, when re- 


duced by nature or by the defect of education 
ta a ſmall number of ideas, is very ſoon impe- 
riouſſy commanded by them, and every kind 
of exceſs is the 3 b RG of their 
tyrannical . 04 Ship: 
2 ry "Pairs: 
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France now preſents us the demenſtrgtion 
of this philoſophical propoſition. .. One or two 
principles of government have been put in 
the heads of the people; and finding them- 


ſelves inſulated amidſt the abſolute void of 


every other kind of political ideas, they 
reign their ſovereign maſters. No mediating 
thought, no parallel reflection, no acceſſory 
notion, no balance, in fine, checks their de- 
ſpotiſm or limits their power. Hence ſo many 
an ſo many paſſions, ſuch blind fury. No, 
moderation, that virtue of the heart and of the 
underſtanding, will never be united with ig- 
norance. There may be exe pit but iy. 
will be rare. 

It is then with ceaſon has 3 * . 
commencement of all ideas and all information, 
muſt be placed amidſt thoſe ſupremacies which 
a nation e to W far its own u aan 
tage. ö 
It will, * ps, he 400 * that the h 
quences of this truth are deſtroyed or rejected, 
by obſerving- that the diſparities of education 
owe their origin to the differences of property; 
that every thing therefore will be changed, if 
to equali 0 of ranks equality * fortunes be 
added. 


The political Gem of the -hiloſophers of | 


Frones es: in fact to this new kind of level- 
i A A 2 = ling; 
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ling; but in forming ſuch a project, nn, 
2 dohing © themſelves 0. 1 ridiculous an enter 
prize, it is ſtill with the nature of things that 


_ will have to coinbat; and in the appli- 


cation of ehis theory they will run foul of an 


innumerable multitude of private intereſts, as 


| happens and muſt happen to all the abſtrac- 
tions in direct oppoſition to . . af * _ 


cial movement. 


It is, -ufidoubtedly, ſhy HOY A mne 5 
power, arbitrarily to reduce the great fortunes; 
it is ealy, by the law of the moſt ſtrong, to take 

away from individuals, either the fruit of their 


long labours or the inheritance of their fathers. 
Why thould not authority, when it is armed, 
when it reigns deſpotically, when it is ex- 


empted from the ties of morality, why ſhould 


it not execute in a general manner what a 


fimple horde of banditti can effect in the li- 


mited circle of their ravages? But there 1s a 
great diſtance between ſuch decifive reſolu- 
tions, fo effectual a ſtroke, and an abſolute 
Jevelling of property, ſach a levelling as muſt 


be neceſſary to render men e in Stlacu- 


tion. 


mits are ſeen every where, and which the axe 


of envy is always * ared to ſtrike. Bat what | 


means 


hg 


Force may iAlatgessly Gerti en rent | 
fortunes; they are the lofty oaks, whoſe fum- 


Oo. Abr Onnen 397. 


means can "Ir empleyed to deſtroy moderate 
properties? They ate removed! from riches ; 
they approach to indigence by inſenſſble gra- 
dations ; and this confuſion, this fimihtude, 
would give them for defenders an infinite 
number of citizens. Yet their exiſtence would 
be enough to introduce all the differences 
which are the reſult of different degrees we 
eulen Ah 
The moral. aner d is base be- 
tween the man who, born of parents without 
fortune, has lived from his infancy by the la. 
bour of his hands, and the man who entered the 
world with the moſt favourable aufpices; and 
| whohas been able to devote a part of his youth 
to ſtudy and inſtruction. Notwithſtanding, 
therefore, the adulatory homage which fear 
or ambition have in our days rendered to. the 
ignorant claſs of the people, notwithſtanding 
the hypocritical commendations which they 
have dared to give to his political capacity, 
the man deprived of the aſſiſtance of education 
will be always what he was, in all ages and 
in all countries. Nature has marked his rank 
in the ſcale of intelligent beings, and ſome ex- 
ceptions to the general law cannot authorize 
the ſolemn admiſſion of the principle of equa- 
lity; a principle ſo dangerous in its conſe- 
quences, which, giving to the multitude a 
AA 3 W 
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blind confidence, expoſes to chance the ſocial: 

harmony, and ſubmits the work of ovens to 

= the caprice of ignorance. 0 - - 

=. Let us, however, ſuppoſe, that, by a . 
niitual power, ſome authority in the ſtate 
could reduce an ancient nation, a country of 
twenty-five, thouſand ſquare leagues, a popu- 
lation of twenty- five millions of men, to an 
equal partition of property. Such a ſubdi- 
viſion would be for us what it has been for 
our predeceſſors in the hiſtory of the world, 
the inſtitution, the work of a moment; and 
the circumſtances which raiſed the firſt pro- 

| prietors one above the other, would produce 

= the ſame effect after a ſecond, after a tiles 

| partition. 

Will violence be multiplied to oppoſe new 

=—_ obſtacles to this ſocial movement? They might 

| | puniſh men for the exerciſe of their faculties, 

| they might check the progreſs of induſtry, 

they might weary, they might diſcourage its 

combinations, and by placing obſtacles to the 

production of the riches of nature, ungrate- 

fully oppoſe the beneficent and laviſh views of 

the moſt generous of maſters and beſt of 

friends. What a ſacrifice to make to the jea- 

lous vanities that agitate us! But happily it 

is more eaſy to conceive the idea than to exe- 

cute it or to render it durable. They may 
eaſily 
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: clita the Roman tyrant, and, borrow- 
ing his ſheers, cut off the heads of the. poppies ; 
that raiſe themſelves above the others; but 
their ſhoots, ſuhject to the laws of nature, would 
ſoon develope themſelves with the: lame Sin 
menſions and the ſame beat re 
Perhaps it will be ſaid, and. ial it, 4 
faid, that there is no neceſſity for levelling 


— * - is 


tion; 35 8 is Ne to eſtabliſh free ſchools, 
and draw there;the children of all the citizens, 
by ſupporting them during their, firſt courſe 
of inſtruction at the expence of the ſtate; but 
if this inſtruction muſt conclude at the age of 
ſix or ſeven years, the greater part of the 
children will only have had time to learn to 
read and write. 

Will it be propoſed to i the gra- 
tuitous inſtruction, and the continuance of the 
penſion, at the public expence, till the young 
race can comprehend the elements of the ſo- 
cial contract, and the principles of political 
economy ? Inſenſibly they will have in their 
ſchools half the population of the country, 
and people will flock from all parts to ſearch 
for inſtruction, which will procure for the 
ſtudents food and ſhelter. On theſe condi- 
tions, they will take care how they learn too 
faſt, and no one, that he may continue to be 

= ſupported, 
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ſupported, will be deficient in Seng re- 
| r N T do not yet underſtand i. 
Care muſt likewiſe be taken; how they 
buch the men deſtined by their ſituation to 
mechanical labours, to ſpeculative ideas; for 
it is of conſequence to their happineſs, ' that 
they ſhould * chat habit _— their in- 

Al theſe takes, TRI from the an- 
nals of a republic where there were few free- 
men and many ſlaves, and where the one 
talked and the others laboured, all theſe no- 
velties are inapplicable to the whole maſs' of 
the inhabitants of a vaſt country. They are 
marvellous as long as they remain projected; 
but their glory ends the moment the proof 
Commences. | 
Thus far, however, they are ſure to cap- 
tivate the multitude, for to pleaſe them it is 
enough to invent an immenſe expence at the 
coſt of thoſe who are called rich; but by 
purſuing this ſyſtem, the end of great pro- 
perty will very ſoon be found; and at the 
moment when ſmall fortunes, eſcaped from 
the wreck of juſtice, alone appear remaining, 
it will be ſeen that the population of a great 
country cannot be compoſed of penſioners, 0! or 

of fcholars paid as dearly as their maſters. 
We muſt, however, remark, that they have 
9 always 
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they employed all the means proper to lead 
to the ſame end; but ſo many efforts to level 
property, ſo many ſpeeulative ideas deſtined 


to the ſervice of tyranny, can ony MA for 


a time the nature of things. 
Ideas of order are cotemporary with idee 
of property, and we might perhaps find this 


laſt word before the other in the ee of 


language, if we poſſeſſed the archives. 
Property then, the inequalities 'which re- 


ſult from it, and, by a neceſſary effect, the 


different degrees of education, ate a conſe= 


quence of the primitive organization of the 


human race, and every thing informs us that 
the ideas of pre- eminenee and of ſuperiority 
are inſeparably united to the ſpirit of creation; 
every thing announces to us that they 'make 


part of that general order, of that uni- 


verſal harmony, whoſe deſign has been con- 
ceived by admirable wiſdom, and whoſe traits 
we perceive ſo numerous and ſo ſtriking in 
that little part of infinity to which we can 
attain by reaſon and reflection. 

With theſe thoughts, what becomes of the 
principles of perfect equality, with which a 
new philoſophy amuſes itſelf by making a 
noiſe, and believes it derives fo great a ſplen- 


dor 
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dor from; thoſe. principles, by whoſe: aid it 
imagines to bring us back to the origin of 
things? Alas! they lead us as far from the 
track of genius as from che oel of hap- 
Fine, 41 - 211-08 © 

Let our tate e mon 1 views 


farther; let them come out of the narrow 


circle of their metaphyſics; let them overleap 
the boundaries of the contracted theory, 
whoſe admirers, they have conſtituted them- 


ſelves, and they will ſee, that inequalities , 


placed in harmony compole at once the 
ſyſtem of the world, and the ſecret of ſocial 


organization. 


Inegualities placed in harms, ; chis is the 
motto of the univerſe; and the developement 
of this idea would have formed the charge of 


the legiſlators of France, if they would 


have learnt order from the genius of cen or 


from the genius of ages. 


There are few moral truths, 1 type we 
may not find in the ſpectacle of nature, and 
in the ſtudy of its laws. It is upon this beau- 
tiful model that every thing ſhould be diſ- 


poſed, if we wiſh to ſucceed in thoſe vaſt com- 


binations of mind which have action for their 
end; and the collecting together of men, their 
connections, their affinities, hold too remark- 

able 
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able a rank in the general order, to be 9 


rated a moment from the common rule. 
Great pictures, and none is equal to che 
magnificent diſplay i of the harmony vf the- 
world; great pictures inſpire us with the love 
of order, and inſtruct us in its importance z 
we. perceive that they facilitate to our under- 
ſtanding the knowledge of immenſity, and we 
diſcover alſo, that order in its perfection is, I 
may fay, the plenitude of the views of the 
God of the univerſe, and the conſummation 

of his lofty thoughts. 1. 
Undoubtedly, the attention — man cannot 
embrace every thing; but time, that genius 
behind us, by conſecrating certain truths, has 
taken out the kernel, has circumſcribed our 
reſearches, and he would have diminiſhed our 
taſk, if we would have placed more confi- 
dence in his traditions and i in his counſelis. 
Ah how falutary would that confidence 
have been, at the time when every political 
queſtion was diſcuſſed in France ! Men rang- 
ed around the ſocial tree, around that an- 
cient and majeſtic tree, whoſe deep roots 
ſeem by a point of entac to touch a link 
of the chain of the world; men reſpecting 
that work of ages, could not imprudently 
have given themſelves up to principles ſub- 
verſive 
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verſive of = the en er pe . * 
E . 1 : 

* 1 Sete the ereus 515 2 nation 
particularly to take heed 'of the errors inſe- 
parable from an ardent ſpirit of innovation; 


it behoves them to diſtruſt that victorious 


philoſophy, that has wiſhed to profit by the 

flexibility of moral ideas, to penetrate them, 
and to deſtroy the moſt ancient truths, and 
fcatter there diforder and confuſion. 
What reproaches muſt not be made to 


a legiſlator, who weakly yields to principles 
deſtructive of the ſocial harmony, to prin- 


ciples that place opinions to combat the 


laws of nature? His firſt duty, and at the 


fame time his moſt difficult taſk, is to ſup- 


pott, without injuring liberty, without con- 


vulſions, and without tyranny, the credit of 


thoſe authorities which muſt be the fafe- 3 


of civil and political order. 

Filled with this idea, inſtead of deſtroying 
al the fuperiorities introduced by the im- 
mutable courſe of things, inſtead of employing 
in this injuſtice and oppreſſion, inſtead of 
aſſociating all the paſſions in this raſh en- 
terprize, he would labour with a different 
intention ; he would not believe it good phi- 
awe pd to ſound the tocſin and beat the 

generale 


vron awarrr. tire 


generale to awaken all  prete 
convert ſociety into an arena of combatants 


and beholding men ſuch-as they have beer 
made, far from ſtripping” all ideas of: rank; 
without diſtinction, of the illuſions which 


have ſo. long attended them, he would em- 
ploy theſe ſuccours of imagination to ten- 


der d dp ef „„ 
ſentiments of reſpect leſs irkſome, and to 
ſupport the reign of the laws without the 


continual intervention of the means of ven 
geance and of terror. 5 2 2 
It was certainly a e choke amongſt 


all the external ſigns of authority, amongſt 


all the ſocial inſtitutions proper to ſtrike the 
ſenſes, to prefer the ferocious parade of pu- 
niſhments. Yet, when a ſyſtematical abo- 
lition of all ideas of authority, when a po. 
ſitive deſtruction of all gradations, when an 
abſolute levelling in fact and in opinion had 
introduced amidſt us a ſavage rudeneſs that 
diſpoſed all minds to reſiſtance, it was nes 
ceſſary to attempt to ſupport by terror the 


power of government. The law in its ab- 


ſtraction, the law in its metaphyſical naked- 
neſs, cannot awe the multitude; and it was 
to ſupport its empire with all the power of 
imagination that ſo many old opinions. IR 
been conſecrated. 


£ — 


The 
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The neu comers upon the earth. have 
e the taſk of deſtroying t them, have placed | 
their glory in-this:enterprize;; and wherever 
their ravages baye: extended, there is no more 
order, no more harmony; and inſtead of har- 
monizing us with each other by means of 
that ſocial fimilarity which they have at- 


tempted to give us, that very ſimilarity, the 
work of conſttaint, which finds itſelf in op- 
poſition to the laws of nature, occaſions: a 
continual conflict; and every thing announces 


that men, after they are difplaced, after the 


derangement of their ancient diſtances, can 


no longer accord, can no longer live together 


without diſcord and without confuſion. 
I am preſenting ideas here that have never 
been developed in a preciſe manner; this 


is the fate of opinions, whoſe firſt principles 


are loſt in the nigbt of time; they come 
to us as truths conſecrated by the ſilent aſſent 


of nations and of ages, and this kind of tranſ- 
miſſion has diſpenſed with our analyſing them; 


but when a new generation of philoſophers 


think proper to repreſent them as ſo many 


prejudices, it is then neceſſary to ſeek for 


their titles; and notwithſtanding the duſt that 


covers them, they may be found entire in 


the indeſtructible archives of wiſdom and of- 
reaſon. { So 


Experienes 


WE EET N 


"4 2 * 
: * 


i with her grey hairs; experience, 
eee with the ſpoils of time, has more 
right to our [confidence than the ſpeculative | 
genius and the inſulated ſcience of theſe young 
preceptors, who have ſuddenly ſtarted up 
amongſt us. Her counſels are the reſult of 
an infinite number of obſervations. She has 
ſeen paſs before her revolutions excited by am- 
bitious projects, and ſyſtems engendered by 
the different kinds of vanity. She has fol- 
lowed man through: the ramifications of his 
character and the viciſſitudes of his mind 
and the principles of government, which we 
owe to her inſtructions, have been formed 
flowly, inſenſibly, and by a kind of aggre- 
gation of all the moral and . ideas ſuſ- 
ceptibls' of ſympathy. Y 
Could it be-without any iy that on 
the view of that vaſt uniformity, the "reſult 
of an abſolute equality, it could have been 
believed neceſſary to introduce ranks and gra- 
dations, as the void of time has been divided 
by hours ? Can it be the effect of chance? can 
it be without any cauſe inherent in the nature 
of things, that, ſince the origin of the world, 
this ſyſtem of equality ſhould never have 
been received, ſhould never ane exiſted in 
any 
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ſeen in Rome. Martia Roma triplex, equitatu, 
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any political ſociety? Yet. the hiſtory of all 
nations atteſts this truth; --{- 

The Romans, during the long winden 
which they ſhowed themſelves ſo jealous of 
their liberty, pronounced likewiſe. with the ; 
fame love the word equality; but if we com- 
pare the two ideas, the ſenſe which: they affixed 
to it has no affinity to the exaggerated inter- 
pretations of the legiſlators of France. They 
maintained the. parity of their rights to the 
ſocial protection, to the nomination of their firſt 
magiſtrates, and to the ſanction of the laws 
deſtined to fix the duties of the citizens and 
their political. relations, but at the ſame time 
a gradation of very diſtinct ranks was always 


plebe, ſenatu. And the ſentiments of reſpect 
for the ſenators, the conſuls, the cenſors, the 
augurs, and the different chiefs of the religion 
and of the ſtate, were carefully ſupported by 
conventions or cuſtoms proper to impoſe upon 
the imagination, and ſuſtain the hierarchy of 
powers, with all the authority of nne an- 
nion. 

Lycurgus, by See his country from 1 
the reſt of the world, and prohibiting all com- 
merce with ſtrangers, ſucceeded in eſtabliſh- 
ing a perfect“ equality among the Spartans ; 

but 


1 burwith this e ll had A 
they had their ſenate, they had theit two. 
kings, and, in another view, they bas their 
helotes, who exerciſtd . as ſlaves, not merely 
the mechanical arts in the towns, bestieg 
all the labours of agriculture. -- Thus this 
equality fo celebrated, this parity of dreſs, 
this uniformity: of food, this ſameneſs of in⸗ 
ſtruction, and ſo many other ſimilarities, were 
circumſcribed within the numher of families 
who formed excluſively the ſovereignariſtocracy 
of Lacedæmon and of Laconia. Amidſt theſe 
families, howeyer, and in the different rela- 
tions of the free citizens to their magiſtrates, 
to their inſtructors, to their military chiefs, 
habits of reſpect and ſubordination were care- 
fully preſerved ; and we know that Ageſilaus, 
addreſſing himſelf to Xenophon, adviſed him 
to ſend his children to Lacedæmon, that 
they might learn there the beſt and the 


moſt difficult of all ſciences, that of com- 


% manding and of obeying.” Remarkable 
words, and · perfectly . to the ans | 
I am treating. 

The political order of the Athena: ap- 
proacheg, nearer than any other government 
of antiquity to the ideas of equality. But 
how diſtant was it, under different rela, | 
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from the new French ſyſtem !. The nn I 
of Attica were divided into many tribes, and; 
**  thei/moſt numerous one, compoſed of citizens 
13 without property, had for a long time no 
part in the functions of government. They 
had a ſenate, archons, an areopagus, all in 
poſſeſſion of different prerogatives ; and fre- 
quently the ſupreme power or credit was 
delegated to one man, by ſending to him, . 
from the peaple, the ring and the ſignet 
which ſerved as the ſigns of that inveſtiture. 
The nobles, for nobles exiſted at Athens, ob- 
tained this authority more frequently than the 
other citizens; and the reputation with which 
it was exerciſed, during fifteen years, by the 
gentleman Pericles, has become, as every ned 
knows, an epoch in hiſtory. i 
No parallel can be drawn between a coun- 
try of eighty- ſix ſquare leagues like Attica, 
and one of twenty-five thouſand like France ; 3 
but a ſtill more marked difference is, that the 
population of France is wholly compoſed: of 
free men, of men called upon to exerciſe the 
rights of citizens, whilſt ten elevenths of the 
population of Attica lived under the yoke of 
ſlavery; there was therefore no equality ex3 
cept among the fractions of the other eleventh; 
among forty thouſand maſters of every ſex 
* | and 
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„ 
and of every * ah | How then can it be ſaid, 
ſpeaking of Athens, of Lacedæmon, and * 
any other ſtate in Peloponneſus, that the proo 
of equality has been made by the ancients? 

It is likewiſe too little, merely. to point out 
as a particularity, as two different eircum- . 
ſtances, the ſlavery introduced in the ancient 
republics, and the abſolute effranchiſement 
which exiſts in France, and in many countries 
of Europe. Theſe two circumſtances form 
a real oppoſition of nature; and liberty, equa- 
lity, the ſovereignty of the people, have not 
the ſame ſignification in a ſtate, when the 
greater part of the population is placed out 
of ſociety by ſla very, and in a country where 
that barbarous cuſtom 1s aboliſhed. _ 

We muſt not neglect to obſerve likewiſe, 
that in moſt of thoſe republics, and in Rome 


* The population of Attica, according to the numeration 
made in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, conſiſted of 


— 
. 


405, oo free perſons. 
400,000 ſla ves. 315 


In all ' 440,000 


There were, moreover, ten thouſand ſtrangers. M. De Pauw, 
in his excellent work upon the Greeks, takes this calculation 
for his guide; but ungoubtedly „ at a different epoch, the popu- 
lation of free men was more conſiderable, and M. the Abbe 
Barthelemy, whoſe exactneſs is acknowledged by all the learned, 
eſtimates the number of free men in Attica, able to carry arms, 
at RE] thouſand. 
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particularly, the ſocial diſcipline was protected x 


by the energy of paternal authority, and by the 


religious ſentiments of the ancients; it even 


found ſupport from their ſuperſtitions; for 


at the moment of any great deliberation or 


any important enterpriſe, they were ſure to 


unite all wiſhes and collect all ſuffrages, by 


making them hear the i imperious voice of the 
oracles, of the ſybils, or of the ſacred miniſters, 


who e and bw Soros its 11 . : 


teries. 
All theſe republics, to poly the bn of 


def] eſpotiſn Had recourſe unceaſin * to the 
empire of imagination. | | 


The French are the only nation upon earth, 


who, ſuddenly transformed into politicaf 


quakers, expect patiently that reſpect for the 
law may one day become the reſult of ON 


equality. 


They expect this in vain. This | piep | 
ſo boaſted, this principle honoured upon 


truſt, would be the firſt that a malignant 


genius would invoke, if he ſhould boldly at- 


tempt. to ſubſtitute chaos for univerſal har- 
mony. | 
The ſame truths will diſcover themſelves, 
under every form, to the. eyes of an attentive 
obſerver; and I conclude by a ſingular re- 


mark ; it is, that the ſummary of my reflections 
may 


vron 2 ltr. 15 373 
may * * in a diſcourſe of * 1 


of the conſtitution to the national convention, 
a diſcourſe deſtined as the preamble to a new 


project of a een, conſtitution ee 


fore e „ 
The * orator there. . an account of chat 


plan; he preſents the analyſis, and ſpeaking 
in the name of his colleagues, he explains 
= Fa e which 200 their ee 


„ ae 2 | 


„ 


Thus Fo without. doubt; cl = 
condemns me; but if we examine with at- 
tention the remarkable words 155 which con- 

r 4 re elude 


— * M. de 888 175 ö 388 excl ; 15 12 

+ Theſe are the words: rp Frenchinant”- we owe you 
« the whole truth. Vainly will a fimple and well combined 
*« conſtitution, accepted by you, aſſure your rights. Von will 
ve neither know peace, nor happineſs, nor even liberty, if ſubmiſ- 
e ſion to the laws, which the people have given themſelves, 
„ be not to every citizen his firſt duty; if that fcrupulous 
e reſpeQ for the law, which characteriſes free people, does 
% not extend even to thoſe laws, whoſe reform the publie 
« intereſt ſolicits; if, when appointed to chaſe the depo- 
« ſitaries of all authorities, you yield to the murmurs of ca- 
« Jumny inſtead. of hearing the voice of renown; if an unjuſt 
«« ſuſpicion condemns virtues and talents to retirement and 
& filence; if you believe the accuſers inſtead of Judging the 
« accuſations; if you prefer the mediocrity that is exempt 
« from envy to the merit that ſhe delights to perſecute; if you 
judge of men by ſentiments which it is eaſy to feign, and not 
* by conduct, which ir is difficult to ſupport; if, in fine, chrough 
4 2 culpable indiflerence, the citizens do not exerciſe with tran- 
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clude this preliminary diſcourſe, it will be 
ſeen, that 12700 * 2 oy Rope Fee hot 
truſt i n t. 
mere 5 be pci Und liberty; Fl | u 7 
reporter of the committee admirably well, if 
the Jay wohich regulates rights common to all was 
not equally Treſpetied: ? Ves! this inquietude is 
reaſonable. But equality of ranks, abſolute 
equality, equality founded upon principles, 
equality become an article of faith, preciſely 
prevents the equality of reſpect for the law, 
- for it deranges the equilibrium which all le- 
giſlators Ws eſtabliſhed between the phyſical 
power of the people and the moral authority 
of their chiefs; between the paſſionate move- 
ments of the multitude and the circumſpect 
conduct of the government; and it is thus 


that ſpeculative equality, in a 1 0 time, de- 
ſtroys real Ry 


* . 
aka wr 


cc quillity, with zeal, with Ss. the important fuogions 
« which the law has reſerved for them. here would be liberty 
* and equality, if the law which regulates rights common to 
all was not equally reſpected? And what peace, what hap- 
pineſs, could a people hope, whoſe imprudence or inattention 
« would have abandoned their intereſts to men incapable or 
corrupt ? On the contrary, whatever defects a conſtitution 
contains, if it preſents the means of reforming them to a peo- 
ple friendly to the laws, to citizens occupied with their inte- 
« reſts, and obedient to the voice of reaſon, thoſe defects will 


very ſoon be repaired, even before they can have been in- 
ec ' jurious,” 


-Do 


Do not therefore the legiſlators of. the 
committee, to ſecure. the eſtabliſhment. of 
authority, to guarantee the ;ſuppart of publie 
order, do they not requite from the French 


people ſuch diſpoſitions, ſuch qualities of the Fg 


underſtanding and of the heart, as, if they en: 
iſted, would almoſt. render a en dame 


1 


unneceffary ? ent, Toe 
The committee, in e in e 
the plan of a conſtitution founded upon the 
principle of equality, ſhow themſelves full 
of confidence. But under what reſtrictions? 
Provided, ſay they frankly, provided: that the 
citizens exerciſe with tranquillity, irh zeal, 
with" dignity, the important functions which, the 
| law has entruſted to them; and provided par 
ticularly, that it may have to deal with a peu 
ple "friendly to the laws, and with citizens 
occupied ' with their intereſt, and qbedient to 
the voice of reaſon. But with ſuch condi- 
tions the functions of legiſlators. would be- 
come very eaſy; for it is not the definition 
of juſtice, it is not the deſcription of public _ 
order, it is not the enumeration of the duties 
of a citizen, that have ever appeared dif- 
ficult to them. Their great taſk is to render 
the people friendly to the laws, to render them 
obedtent to the voice of reaſon, to ſecure the 


| 5. of the depoſitaries of the public 
BB 4 auth 
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authority, to give  dignity-ito their fundtions, 
_ to-inſpire' them with Sea for their ſtate, and 
ambition to ſhowithemſelves worthy of it. 

Theſe then are the ſentiments, theſe are 


the diſpoſitions that are demanded under the 
title of preliminaries, and as conditions abſo⸗ | 


lutely neceſſary for the ſucceſs of the new; 


plan of government; but in the order of 


ideas, theſe ſentiments, theſe- diſpoſitions; muſt 


be the reſult of a political Cone N | 


of being previous to it. 
Subor dination, obedience, ads cy of 


Wild and of the law, are not fortuitous 
combinations, whoſe formation precedes the 


labour of the legiſlator; this moral chef. 
d.-æuure g to iris: Leung ; it 18 wholly of 
his creating. 


It will eres de , mich on i adobe. 
reflections, What! always ſubordination, al- 


ways reſpect for the law, always public order 
Theſe ſame ideas have been preſented to 


us enough, and more than enough. Liberty! 
Liberty ! this is what we want before every 
thing and abowe every thing, and if equa- 


lity is at once the pledge and the principle, 

we muſt love and cheriſh that likewiſe. - 
Of what liberty do you ſpeak? and muſt 
we always have to combat with double mean- 
1 or miſ- conſtructions? The liberty which 
concurs 


3 
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N EQUALITY, . HT 7 | 
congurs: to 8 eee of men, the liv _ 
berty which deſerves their homage, is not * 

a liberty which can be made uſe. of every, 
moment to diſturb the publie tranquillity,” | 1 
and to throw off with impunity the „„ 
of the law. Such a liberty would in a ſhort 
time become the deſpotiſm of force, the deſ- 

potiſm of the e oa Geſporiſen of nh 5 
. 3 

This principle hes laid 42 he liberty | 
whiah may be loved, and which ought: to be 
loved, would be incompatible with equality, 
if that equality oppoſed a formal reſiſtance 
to the eſtabliſhment and Tupper of W 
order. $5 , 5 

Where. WA) 7's 7 and e e bY the 

| i which regulates. rights common to all was. 
not equally. reſpected? I repeat theſe words 
of the committee of the conſtitution; they 
are infinitely remarkable; but I repeat like- 
wiſe, how would they have any regular au- 
thority preſerve its independence, if, in the 

name of equality, the numerous inhabitants 
of a vaſt country. have all the ſame pre- 
tenſions, if no kind of gradation prepares 

their minds for ideas of reſpect, if none are 

to be ſeen any where but maſters, or men 

ready to become fo ? How would they have 

A protecting g authority -preferys its indepen- 

dence, 7 


* 
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dence, if all the depofitaries of that authority” 
ate themſelves” in perpetual fear, if they are 


* to compromiſe with the clamours of 
jorance, and with the threatening wills of 

a crowd of eqüals of whom they are "only 

the commiſfionets ? Princip les Have been eſta· i 


bliſhed, which deſtroy every kind of aſcen-' 


dancy, and hieh convert the diſtinctions of 


ſtate, of fortune, and of education, into objects 


of hatred or of ſulpicion. With "theſe cir- 3 
cumſtances it is impoſſible that the empire 
ſhould not depend upon force and upon the 


power 6 numbers; and when the chiefs 
of a government no longer believe in the 
exiſtence of any moral authority, inſtead of 


being the defenders of feaſoh, of juſtice, and 


of liberty, they place themſelves under the 


ſafe-guard of all the overruling paſſions; and 
amidſt the greateſt exceſſes, they boaſt of the 


mildneſs of the people, their compaſſion, their 
Judgment, their aptitude to underſtand ever y 


thing ; and whilſt they tremble fing bymns 85 


to equality. 
What then is the ruth; if we may date 


to ſpeak it? It ts, that the people, when „ 


circumſcribed in their deſires and intereſts 
in proportion to the narrow circle of their 
ideas, will have, as formerly, the morality 


and ſpirit of their ſituation but when they 
enn 


5 


—_— 


and opinions, they do not deſerve, they camnot 


deſerve the encomiums which flattery laviſhes 


upon them; they are then, they are moſt 
frequently, neither juſt, nor grateful, nor mild, 
nor generous, nor wiſe, nor clear-fi ghited, nor 
indeed ſuch as their paraſites paint them. 


This is not the fault of their nature; but 


being deprived of the aſſiſtance of education, 


all their: perceptions, all their intellectual 


faculties will be affected by this loſs. They 
have never had time to enlighten themſelves; 


they have never had leiſure to ſtudy, or even _ 
to conſider the ſocial organization; they are 
| ſometimes good judges at a great diſtance, 


becauſe the different ideas of government 
convert themſelves, aſter a long proceſs, into 
a ſmall number of reſults finiple to the 


general capacity; but theſe ideas are in their 


5 


principles too mixed, too compound, to be 


ſubmitted to the tribunal of the many, or 


to their imperious influence, and it is for the 
real intereſt of the people that their daily 
intervention ought to be prevented. 

And can any one ſtill be ignorant that their 
coarſe habits remove them from all ſentiments 


of moderation? Can any one be ignorant, or 
diſſemble to himſelf, that their attentions 


being 
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come out of their ſphere to aſſociate them | 
ſelves in a maſs with political controverſies | 
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| being fixed upon the preſent mowens,. 11 
oy beholding all the Phantoms of happineſs, 
which. follow upon fortune, paſſing before 
them, they muſt think that the ſocial ſtate is 
a ſyſtem. of ipjuſtice ? They cannot under- 
ſtand that the differences of property are the 
inevitable reſult, both of the laws of nature 
and of the laws of union, which have per- 
mitted men to mingle with each other, and 
to live together without ſtrife; ſtill leſs can 
they perceive that the ſcale of happineſs is 
abſolutely diſtinct from the gradations of 
rank and riches; and they muſt take their nu- 
merous feelings of envy for ſo many de- 
nouncers of a perfect re in which: 1 
have no ſhare. 
Alas, how can they i in their i ignorance. 5 
fend themſelves from theſe illufions ? Great 
political truths, great moral truths, are com- 
poſed of ſo many elements, that they are loſt 
to the people at the moment when they are 
ſtript of the character which long habit had 
impreſſed upon them; at the moment when 
that great imprudence is committed. It is 
then neceſſary to wait till time ſhall have re- 
eſtabliſhed their credit. We know not the 
evil we may do when we bring compound 
truths into diſcuſſion; when we admit, when 
we invite to this controverſy, the waple maſs: 


of 
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| of a nation. Reaſoning with the multitude 
1s an inftrument of intrigue, when: that rea- 
ſoning muſt apply to principles abſtract in 
their nature, and ſuch, without contradiction, 
ſuch, beyond any other, is the e of me” 
litical equality. 5 55 

But if men in a Malz if men more 3 
ever depending upon a ſingle idea, may be 
eaſily deceived, we know not how to uſe this 
juggling with the nature of things; and as 
there is likewiſe a nature appertaining to ſo- 
cial relations, it is againſt it that all ſyſtems, 
all artifices, all feints, continually ſtrike. - We 
may force this nature, we may ſtruggle. with 
it during ſome time, but it will not * to 
recover its force and its empire. 1 

Vainly then will they attempt to am f 
a great ſtate, the dreadful conſequences of ab- 
ſolute equality, and alter its tendency towards 
eſtabliſhing a tyrannical democracy. 

It is by a fiction, it is by an abuſe of the 
Top attached to a collective name, that the 
paraſites of the multitude hope to deceive us. 
They may graciouſly tell us that the people, 
being the general will perſonified, never can 
become a tyrant; but the people is only by 
abſtraction a collective being; its ugity diſ- 
appears when it would act; we then behold 


only its ps and all the irregular move- 
: : ments 


5 . 
2 1 
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ments which are the neceſſary effect; there” 


fore the abſolute equality which, we may ſay, 


creates in an inſtant the omnipotence of num- 


bers, the abſolute equality which -annihilates 
moral authority, that authority, the moſt in- 


genious and the moſt uſeful of ſocial ideas; 


abſolute equality forcibly induces a blind and 
unbridled deſpotiſm, whoſe univerſal action 
diſplays itſelf in every: way and under every 
form; a deſpotiſm which, far from being a 


ſingle and ſimple deſpotiſm, alternately ex- 
erciſes itſelf by the people in tumult, and by 
men expert in the art of governing the mul- 


titude, in the art of giving and chuſing for it 


its paſſions. But what a maſter, what a 


maſter to ſerve or to guide ! a hydra with 


twenty million heads l And can liberty exiſt 
at the feet of ſuch a maſter? Surrounded. by 
ſo many threatening wills, and in the degra- 
dation of fearful ſentiments can ſhe preſerve 
her noble character? Certainly, to ſecure this 
liberty amidſt a ſituation ſo critical and ſo 
dangerous, another ſecurity is neceſſary, an- 


other ſafeguard beſides ee maxims 


and philoſophical promiſes. | 

The reign of violence and the. reign of 
equality have a ſtrict connection with each 
other. The ideas of abſolute equality, by in- 


bipitely multiplying. pretenſions, oblige public 


functions 


x: 
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titude, and preceding its movement, ' boldly: | 


| 4 
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| nne be multiplied, and the parts in 


the exerciſe of authority; hence the great 
number and continual renewal of men in 
power; and by a natural conſequence, cheir 
want of confideration, and their little per- 


ſonal aſcendancy. - They have not the leſs : 


the deſire of commanding, and the love of 
being obeyed; but that they may hazard no- 
thing, that they may run no riſk of being 
miſtaken, they ſtudy the paſſions of the mul 


preſcribe, and haughtily demand what they 


would in vain wiſh to prevent; and they give 


in this manner an appearance of will to their 
ſubmiſſion, and a ſhow of courage to their 
prudence. There exiſts then two tyrannies; 


which, far from balancing or combating each 


other, act in the ſame manner, and each ſtrive 


to excel; frequently of the two oppreſſors 


the imitator is the moſt terrible; for he makes 
up in compoſed 1 what may be 
wanting in natural ſeverity. 5418 

All the means of force Lili 5 
to the government in a great ſtate, when no 
gradation of ranks diſpoſes the public mind 
to reſpect and ſubordination, and theſe means 


* 


of force approach cloſely to deſpotiſm. Ho- 
neſty then, and information, and good ſenſe, will 
no longer be ſufficient "or great places; cha- 
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racters bold and overruling will nt 
thing neceſſary; characters by their nature 
averſt to all the caution that liberty demands. 


Authority 11 


_ twenty-five millions of men, equal by opinion, 


belief, and law, will not delay to diſcover that 


it is of eſſential importance to it to make it- 
ſelf feared; and the particular intereſt of the 
chiefs of the ſtate will unceaſingly find itſelf 


in contradiction with Shad: Fs with _ 5 


 publican principles. 3: 25 A 


How too can 54H e of gy : 


tion be ſecured amidſt the tumult of equality, 
without having recourſe to arbitrary meaſures, 
to meaſures out of the conſtitutional limits? 


and the firſt ſeverities will lead on others; 


for the nation, once undeceived, will no longer 
give themſelves up to obedience; and they 
will ſoon ceaſe to aid their new maſters by. 
their deluſions, 1 . and their blind 


fanaticiſm. 


They have very ana ien us fon pre- 


ſenting liberty and equality to us as two inſe- 
parable principles; they are only united, they 


are only allied by the title of abſtractions, and 
by their metaphyſical parentage; but, in rea- 


. 1 and e introduced waves 
ang 


Y 3 
. 4 


\ J. 
„ „„ 


, 


wile, always uncertain of its 
confideration, ſeeing itſelf ſurrounded by. 
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. a vaſt + tear: wil ve gu i pe 


Taue one dreads Has every a e 
4 powers; the other is the origin of an innu- 


merable number of wills, which we may in 


vain attempt to rule. The one demands, that 


no active force ſhould exceed the limits of its 


rights; the other produces a movement in- 

compatible with any kind of reſtraint. The | 
one loves order, and cannot diſpenſe with the 
protection of the laws; the other ſees aggre(- 

ſion, aud fortifies itſelf in tumult. The one 


is the reſult of a perfect harmony; the other 
is the commencement af a chaos. In fine, 
Bbg and equality meet each other, and 


moment when liberty, metamorphoſed into 
anarchy, preſerves by an abuſe its firſt name. 


: equaliey" is more dangerous, more fatal to the 


the reign of this laſt principle, it appears tliat 
the proportions between the different civil 


men, and at the command of the public opi- 
nion, an harmonious movement may be re- eſta- 
bliſhed; but under the reign of abſolute equa - 
ty the public opinion is without authority, 

c _— 
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aſſimilate only hy their exceſſes, and at the 


Let even in this ſtate of confuſion abſolute 


ſocial order, than unlimited liberty. Under 


and political powers are only deranged, and it 
may be ſeen that, at the voice of enlightened. 
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and this great. reformer of abuſes exiſts as 

E. Perfect equality once received, once 
eſtabliſhed, no light can come from on biohs 5 
every thing is on a level, every thing is in a 
democracy, and the paſſions eee. £ 
and move the general mind. 

If in the diſorder of a alan could 
behold the celeſtial orbs entire, we might 
hope that in time the laws of attraction would 
replace them in harmony; but if all theſe 
bodies Were reduced to duſt, and ſo ſcattered 
over ſpace, we ſhould not underſtand by what 
known force a ſingle word could be re-eſta- 
bliſhed, and we ROE belizee 1 in the ROE 
4 new creation. 

Thus equality, ſo ty defrnibed; 0 
lightly. celebrated, after having transformed 
ſociety into an aſſemblage of homogeneous 
parts, vainly calls the old laws to its aid, to 
guarantee from confuſion a federal 3 
which all the parts are unnatural. 

Another philoſophical reflection may a pply 
to this ſubject. The more a principle unites 
itſelf with our inward feelings, the more it 
aſſociates with our firſt ideas, the more it 1s 
in ſome manner found in the origin of our 
being, and the more its influence is then ex- 
tended, the more numerous are its ramifica- 
tions. Such is 3 the ic principle of equality, and 
| fluch, 


> - UPON "2QUALITY- | EW * 
ch, before 'ﬆ, was the principle of {elf-1 


that motive fo long obſerved and ſo well Wt; 
fined by fo many moraliſts. It is by tranſ- 


porting. us out of ourſelves that we think of 


political liberty; but there is no moment af 
our internal exiſtence, there is none of our 


intuitive thoughts, that do not lead us to com- 
pariſons of ourſelves with others; and when 
we have been made believe in abſolute equa - 
lity, that perſuaſion bewilders us in every Way, 


and the legiſlator himſelf, led away by one 


firſt error, ſacrifices to illuſions the different 


realities a which the one order is come. 


poſed. 


political hierarchy to manage obedience, and 
at the ſame time make a religion of the prin- 
ciple moſt contrary to every kind of gradation. 


What could they hope when they created an 


_ adverſary againſt themſelves ſo powerful as 
the belief of the people? This belief is, if you 
will, the effect of an enchantment; but 
witchery fill exiſts, and I ſee every where the 
wand of the magicians of Egypt. 
It is alſo by a conſequence of the principle 
of equality, that the capital of a'country will 
give laws to the empire. The ſupreme au- 
thority muſt. appertain to numbers whenever 
"FAM deſtroys the aſcendancy and conſider- 
CC'2 ation 


| 7 


A ds contraſt! They would have a 


; 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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ation ot government; but the power of num- 
bers, like all other powers, has its myſteries, 
The appearance of a majority may be given 
to the minority of an aſſembly; the appearance 
| | of a general plurality to that particular ma- 
Jority, and to that plurality the appearance f 
an univerſal will. Numbers thus falſified, 
they act upon all minds by fear; and by habi- 
tually- organizing the means of fear, they ar- 
rive by degrees at the moſt terrible exploſions, 
and make a volcano burſt from a crater that 
was ſcarce perceived before. But to fulfil ſo 
complicated a taſk a great intereſt is neceſſary, 
and that intereſt cannot exiſt completely but 
in the central place, where the laws are pre- 
pared, where the action of government com- 
mences, where the treaſures of the empire are 
received and diſtributed. Thus it is that the 
art of flattery and the art of i intrigue obtain 
their laſt degree 1 Perfection at * court of 
kings. W : 
+ Undoubtedly, a th of n wiſely 
conſtituted may diminiſh the dreadful effects 
; of a principle in oppoſition to public order 
1 and to liberty. But we find nothing in the 
| ne conſtitution (I was then ſpeaking of the 
conſtitution of 1793) which is not calculated 
to favour the exaggeration of the ſyſtem of 
q Hs a Mita which is not calculated to ſecond. 
| 2 | | both 


43.» 
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b the uſurpstions of. the bene and 
ring up the 


the dominion of men ſkeilful i in ſtirri 
loweſt claſſes'of the people 
Mhat in fact can we think of * A . 
[A train of retnarks followed here- upon the 
conſtitution: of, 1793. I ſuppreſs them, as 
being void of intereſt at a period whe en 


confututibn no longer exiſts. 


I reſume my diſcourſe at the laſt fred 


Where would be liberty under ſuch a.go+ 
vernment? Alas! where would it be? No 
where; in no place; its name alone would:1 re- 
main to abt the e and to clear their 
. . 

No TRIS py: hes aka times is to d he 
Found] in, hiſtory; for N ero, and Tiberius, and 
Caligula, amidſt their ven geance and their pro- 
ſcriptions, never thought of making the people 
cry, and of crying ene = n * 
2 equality!“ 

It is ſaid, to 1 5 —— 1 
deſpotiſm, that France is in a revolutionary. 
ſtate; I uſe the expreſſion which has juſt been 
added to the treaſures of the language. But 
will it be more eaſy to maintain public. order, 


when one governing paſſion. will no longer 


unite wiſhes and opinions, when peace with 
ſtrangers ſhall direct the movements of the 


public mind towards the interior, and when 
Se : the 


w- 
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circumſtance will me call he d, 

ceaſe that have been offered to hope? 
They muſt not deceive themſelves; 1 wil 
always require arbitrary power; they will al- 
ways require defpotiſm wich equality, with 
equality at leaſt as they wiſh to underſtand it, 
as they wiſty to interpret it; with that equality 
which, beginning in the law, fortifying itſelf 
by opinion, animating itſelf by -envy, and 
| branching even into forms and manners, enve- 
lopes and iran in 93 8 oy aer and 

E 4 

Ahl undoubtedly there i is an oqualicy: which 
we ou ght to love, which we ought to cheriſh, 
and for whoſe eftabliſhment and continuance 
we ought to call forth all our efforts; it is the 
equality of happineſs; but this is not a de- 
pendance of political equality; it may be allied 
with diſtinctions of rank, as it has been, by 
ſupreme wiſdom, united with the innumerablèe 
differences of human nature. This truth we 
ſhall very ſoon develope. Here we accuſe 
political equality of being not merely an idea 
ſubverſive of liberty, but of ſerving, by the 
fatal example of France, to deſtroy perhaps 
even the reputation of that precious good, that 
good which men have ſo long boaſted of, which 
they have obtained, preſerved, and recovered 
at the price of their blood, as the remembrance 
71 © 


— 


ence by adopting it for the baſis of the moſt 


the evils which the other has produced, a 


it is not among a people whom we ſee under 


not among this people that the power aui the 
inclination will be found of ſaving the heneur 


von- —— 1 _ 

onfe wee eee af 
coders and of all age. "ia r ben 
They havs ſuid ſo much iv Biacoeimhettihm 
of! ſcience and in tlie name of philoſaphy, that 
liberty and equality are inſtparable ; they hae 


ſo celebrated this rr producedit.imfo | 


many forms, and given it ſo ſtrong a conſiſt- 


important political acts, that when tlie — 
order is troubled by the exceſſes f which 
political equality is the only ſource, it is libarty | 


that will be reviled and calumniatedo. 


The friends of deſpotiſm ſee with pleaſure 
the [yRematicat” confuſion of ideas abſolutely 
diſtinct. They are the firſt to admit this 
identity, that they may accuſe the one of all 


the yoke of a ſingle principle, who have been 
long governed by faith, who have received 
liberty fand equality as myſteries, and who 
blindly believe that theſe two are one; it is 


of liberty, by ſeparating it, at leaſt in reuſon- 


ing, nw Wo! equility of e it Ow 


victim. bee 


\ 


Happily there ſtill remains a — EX: 


in the boſom of Europe; happily there exiſts 
Se R 


* 
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a country where liberty, not having been con- 
founded with equality, diſplays herſelf to us in 
Her majeſty. It is there that her adorers will 
find a temple worthy of her, even when her 
altars elſewhere, that have been raiſed with 
precipitation, will be ©verthrown' and deſtroy- 
ed by anarehy; it is there that, without me- 
diation and without hypocriſy, they may ſtill 
carry their incenſe; when all the falſe prieſts 
| of 0 n a „ hel mu n * 


Of Principler 8 t the Sole: of E g- 
liey. The Sovereignty. of Lhe dich The 
A of Man. * 55 | >; 16 2 E 6, 


ox ORMABLY t PI the 3 which I 
have announced, it remains for me to 
e e equality in its relations to morality 
and to happineſs; but I think it right previ- 
ouſly to beſtow ſome moments on the diſcuſ- 
ſion of a few principles annexed to the ſyſtem 
of equality, and which ſerve to accompany 
and ſupport it: theſe likewiſe have their 
ſplendour whilſt they remain in the void of 
| | abſtraction; 


e . are no * ſpl ndid, 
. conſume when they approach realities. .; 
It has been faid to the people, to the N 


prople:amdoubtedly.. that it was ſovereign, _ 


ſiole ſovexei gn, ſole maſter, and that thus the 


moſt perfect equality betunen the men def 


tined to fulfil ſo. auguſt a function, between 
the copartners of ſo important a thing as do- 
minion, was à literal interpretation of the 
common right, a rigorous conſequence of the 
fundamental principle of all free governments. 
Thus, the abſtraction of equality is defended 
by a new abſtraction, the ſovereignty of the 
people, or, theſe two abſtractions give each 
other mutual ſtrength. It is difficult to {nga 
rank in the empire of chimeras, _ 
Nothing indeed is more ideal than the 8 


vereignty of the people; for there can never 


exiſt a perfect accordance of wills among. the 


numerous individuals of whom a great nation 


is compoſed; the diverſity of their cb 


and of their intereſts oppoſe it; and if uch 


an accordance was poſſible, the rant ſovereign, 


which implies a relation, would be without 


meaning, becauſe the people would * be 
ſovereign S 

It is not only the impoſtibility 1 8 1 ac- 
cordance of wills, which reduces the ſove- 


xeignty of the people to a mere abſtraction; 


in 493 


ijt 
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it is Hkewiſe the impoflibility that the greater 
number of wen e g 1 a 660 $5, 
— e 8 
__  . OO n cannot whe given to the 
2 Ap pronbuticing a a yes or a no. The 
| choice: between theſe two: monofyllables does 
not te a will, if it is accompanied with 
indifference, if it is the effect of chance, or 
the reſult of a blind ſubmiſſion to principles 
that are not underſtood; to opinions ſuggeſted 
by intrigues, or impoſed by threats—ſuch OM 
TOI cyphers' placed after figures. ' 
The Will, when its action applies in our 
mud to the exerciſe of ſovereignty, can never 
be ſeparated from a certain degree of infor- 
mation and of reflection; and this degree 
cannot appertain to all men, becauſe the 
rs port th no IgE” to "ow _ 1 Fo 
And what il K abe if, in ts Ente 
country where they had conſecrated the ſo- 
vereignty of the people, they ſhould prohibit, 
in its name, the liberty of the prefs, the li- 
berty of all communications of ſentiments and 
thoughts? they would thus oblige the nation 


1 


to underſtand only one e to receive on 


one information. e 
The revolutionary tate, which: ſerves as a 
— for tyranny, cannot apply to Prohibi- 


tion 


tion vf Ons 3 for Ie of - Wed 
ment intereſts the whole; nation like every 
other Political Ktuation'; and if the people be 
the maſter, it ought in no oireumſtanee to be 
ſurrounded with darkneſs or fed in twilight: 
it is then acting evidently againſt its Mea 
reignty to ordain its own ignorance: in its own 
name, or to ſuppoſe that it can have formed 
the with itſelf, 25 4 e of its hes ans h 
authority. 

A will lads ne a pi hold 8 
not leſs irreconcileable with the fovereighty 
than a will without inſtruction; but - ſich” is 
tilt the neceffary character of the will of the 


baun "oy fake Its bj and  Hiiperaofity 


ES uh 


ment is never E ber by the paſſions. 
The multitude reſemble the waves of tlie ſea 
that always roll together, but change their 
direction with the firſt wind. 
It is in their wiſhes and not 1 err wit 
that nations are conftant; but their wills alone 
govern ; their wills alone relate to the exerciſe | 
of ſovereignty ; yet theſe two expreflions, 
theſe two ideas, the wiſh and the will, become 
by their confuſion a great ſource of error. 
Let us explain this propofition. Men, for 
example, form wiſhes in common for happi- 
nefs and for its 2. and when they | 
2 imagine, 
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imagine, When they are perſuaded that this 
l depends upon certain general con- 
ditions their wiſhes direct themſelves towards 
them; their wiſhes attach themſelves to theſe 


a» figurative ſigns, to e N pledges 1 
the public felicity. 


Thus wiſhes, {imple 1 which Kine | 


| not to encohnter with obſtacles, and which 


overleap ſpace and interventions at their plea- 
ſure, may frequently unite; whilſt wills, whoſe 
action is preciſe, gradual, and always combat- 
ing the warme of thin 86, are _ Wen to re- 


concile. 


Wiſhes may likewiſe — formed a at a as. 


tance, and they are then even better placed; 


for they become more ſimple and more en- 


lightened when a long interval ſeparates them 


from the atmoſphere, and from the vortex. of 

— : 7 Rs 
The will, on the contrary, whats Jen is 

neceſſarily continual, the will to be determined, 


requires that our mind ſhould advance towards 


the object, that it ſhould ſeek it, follow. it, 


and confider it cloſely. 


Amidft nations then, the general union of 
wills, their uniformity, their conſtancy, can 
never be the condition of the ſupreme, power; 


and it is by a fiction that the ſovereignty of 


the EPPS» 18 repreſented to us as s the primitive 
id ea, 


5 vron EQUALITY: | „ 397 


"Ie, as the en principle of of _ free g- 
vernments. 21 1 n thoaho 


This principle, eſtabliſhed i in al its. +: pie | 
tude, muſt lead by anarchy to deſpotiſin ; and 


example here will be ſufficient to inſtruct us. 


The people of France, being once declared 


ſovereign by the conſtitution itſelf, every one 
is eager to congratulate it upon that dignity; 


every one, to make court to it, has celebrated 
its power ; every one has publiſhed its high 
qualities; and ſo many compliments and ſo 


many panegyrics have been heard, that the 
ſmalleſt portions of that vaſt people ſoon be- 


lieved themſelves able wy dictate laws impe- . 


| rer 
And how mould not this Aud ght fo gelt 
itſelf. to an ignorant. multitude ? Muſt it con- 


ceive with eaſe, that the ſovereignty on Which 


it is felicitated re ſides i in the collective being g. 


and not in any of its diviſions? 80 abſtract a 


diſtinction is not within the capacity of a 
whole people; and if they had wiſhed to pre- 


ſent to it the truth too diſtinctly, they might 


perhaps have aſked where and how that col- 


lective being exiſted; and it would not have 


found it well to have crowned only a Phan- 
tom. 


The abſolute principle of the ſovereignty of 


the people * be N eng thoſe ſpecu- 


ative 
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5 A lative ideas, which, in the tn of. 


if, by any inſtitution, they had dimi 
_ influence of the people upon the petrol 
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French government, have combated the elta 
bliſhment of a ſalutary anne aw 


different political powers. yo 2 0 
The firſt legiſlators of France, ut alice, 


as a primitive truth, the pure and ſimple ſo- 


Lereigsty of che people, and being obliged 
afterwards to adhere cloſely to that idea, have 
excluſively delivered all powers to the dele- 


1 gates of the nation. They would have feared 


that they were wandering from their beacon, 
hed the 


and upon the legiſlation. They multiplied 


then the municipal ſupremacies, and they 


ſubjected the ttibunals to a continual rene wal; 


they rendered all authorities moveable, and 


all powers temporary; they conſidered the 
prince as a being of ſupererogation, or as a 


ſimple functionary, and they prepared the ar- 
rival of deſpotiſm by the weakneſs of men and 


the confuſion of things. 
Thus, by having Dane W li- 


berty between two encroaching principles, the 
ſovereignty of the people and abſolute equa- 
lity, inſtead of giving ſupport to that liberty 


which they appeared to cheriſh, they have 
deprived it of its og * n. its 
n of life. | 


ron Scat. wy - 


at. is Wachen and delicate jg which 
they. have unſkilfully planted under large and 
greedy branches, that have taken away its 
| ſubſtance and exhauſted its nutritive juices. - 
Let us now examine whether, in order to 


conſtitute; the right of ſovereignty, the pura. 


lity. of opinions may be abe for thy 


univerſality of wills. 
And firſt I ſhall remark, hs. 1 


ſtanding the kind of affinity which ſeems to : 


exiſt between the unanimity of ſuffrages and 


their plurality, we cannot paſs from the one 
of theſe two ideas to the other, without 
being tranſſ th into a + completely Gree 


ſphere. 

The mie of wills and of enlightened 
wills, the conſtant unanimity, if it were poſ- 
ſible, would repreſent, at leaſt in appearance, 


the general intereſt. But in a political ſo- 
ciety, where all fortunes, where all ſituations 
are different, a mere ſuperiority of ſuffrages 


cannot ſerve 'as a title for the indefinite exer- 
ciſe of the ſovereignty, without the abſolute 
overthrow of all principles of juſtice, princi- 
ples anterior to the ſovereignty itſelf, becauſe 


it was for their preſervation. that that _ | 


reignty was invented. 

Men erected a ſupreme authority to. Gs 
the fruits of labour and growing properties 
againſt the oovetouſneſs of envy and the 


uſur pations 


1 


% 


* 
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| vſurpations of force: They even foreſaw that 
one day an indolent, ignotant, or corrupt plu- 
rality, ſucceeding to an honeſt, intelligent, and 
induſtrious plurality, might perhaps attempt 
to deſtroy or to ſhake the laws of order, and 
the ſovereignty was therefore inveſted with all 
the powers neceſſary to defend and protect 
the immutable rules of civil juſtice and poli- 
tical morality. . 

I, after the drawing of a lottery pen 
of different chances, we were to aſk the ad- 
venturers whether or no they approved of the 
deciſions of chance, we are very fure that 
they would condemn thoſe deciſions by a 
plurality of voices; we are very ſure that, 
by a great majority of ſaffrages, they would 
demand the replacement of the tickets in the 
urn of fortune; and the ſame wiſhes would 
be formed after a ſecond experience, after a 
third, after all that could ſucceed each other 
in the duration of ages. 5 

Theſe reflections, this example; apply per- 
fectly to the different diſtributions of which 
political ftates preſent us the ſpectacle; they 
would be unceaſingly interfered with, if the 
plurality could move them at their will, and 
the greater part of mankind would continually 
demand from fortune a new turn of the 

wheel. Thus the ſovereign plurality, and 
che equality which founds its empire, will 


8 _— being, 8 
dtex ä of idea "of. order and 
pf. juſtice; they will change, they. will, ſu 
vert ever ching, and begin ſociety. who y 


ane to lubyert ain, 1 again make t 2 


in confuſion. 3 8 


An equality of iotereſh, an ali of fig 


„ 


8 tion, an equality of education, an equality, an 
which never can, exiſt, could alone autho- 


rize the attribution of the right of ſovereignty 
to. the plurality, of ſuffrages; but Ds 


Can ſta li h h a durable levelling. It i is. mais» 
who, creating us unequal in mind, in ſtrength. 


and in talents, has forbidden us to. conſecrate 


among. ourſelves the ſovereignty. of numbers ; 
it is nature, who, has forbidden us in her im- 
mutable wiſdom, and we cannot diſobey that 
eternal la. without-expoſing ourſelves: to an 
inteſtine war, and without renouncing for ever 


the general and common Hy e that 


ſpring from the union of men in ſociety. 1 
It has been ſaid, political ſocieties have 


for their end the greateſt polible good of all 


the citizens. But this good is a ſimple deel- 
ing; therefore every one is called up 
out exception, to give his voice upon the beſt 
means of conſtituting that good. Yes; this 
ad is 2 pk ih ings but the means of 


vox. Abe" - $0 ». "nina 


D, wuh- 


S4 


8 40⁰² ; © PurLoboparcAt. arbſnorions. 


" miniſtration of particylar good maſt neceſſarily | 
"be left to individuals, and it is ſufficient to 


circumſcribe their liberty within the circle of 


juſtice; but the adminiſtration of the public 
good, that right, that duty of the ſovereignty, 
cannot be delegated to the plurality of opi- 
nions; for the direction of a good compoſed 
50 Reribectb, and which ought to be the re- 
ſult of a continual compariſon between the 


preſent and the future, Nerd the certain 


— 


and the probable, between the known and 
the unknown, is a function eminently difficult. 
Such a function, ſuch a ſcience, can only ap- 


pertain to enlightened men, to men capable 


N 


of comprehending a great number of relations. 
When therefore they pretend that the uni- 
verſality of ſuffrages is the repreſentation of 
the ſovereignty, and their plurality its expreſ- 


ſion, they advance two propoſitions, of which 


the one is chimerical and che other dan- 
Ea» ing 
The ee not in its abſtraction dat 


in its reality, muſt be conſidered as a mixed 


— 


idea, as a compound inſtitution, and its pri- 
mary elements are e Eternal reaſon A cterſial x 
Rings 2M 

We defire this, it will be faia, provided 
© that, at all times, the plurality of our ſuf- 


THe: nur be. the ha interpreter of that 


dl bes mute 2 


— 


| vron Arx. 5 4⁰³3 N 
7 i 


mute * of that undetermined ;ollice. 
No, others are. neceflary ; ; and the only ones 
which, can 1 admitted at the moment when 


the foundations of focial order. are ai j, are 
the light of time and the experience” 'of ages, 
an univerſal opinion formed by the ſuccef- 
| fion of ideas, and long before theſe days of 
revolution, when the paſſions. make ſo maß) 
deſires, ſpring up, ſo many ephemeral | ſenti 
ments. Inſtead therefore of regulating and 
defining reaſon and juſtice by the plurality = 
voices, it is from them that we muſt learn the 
real. value of that plurality, and the confidence 
due to the number of ſuffrages in the impor- 
uy Preparation « of a political | conftitution. <6 
It is then by 4 tight anterior to all, that 
juſtice and reaſon ought to have, in ſome man- 
ner, their repreſentatives i in the formation, i in 
the eſtabliſhment of the ſovereignty ; and it 
is here we diſcover all the wiſdom of govern- 
ments, where, whilſt the people influence the 
legiſlation by their choſen deputies, 2a body 
independent of them, a body foreign to their 
paſſions, and ſometimes an hereditary chief, 
ſometimes an elective chief, participate in that 
legiſlation, either by their concurrence, or by 
their ſanction, or by their initiative. . 
Theſe different powers, when united, re- 


2 the ſovereignty, poſſeſs its Tights, and 
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exerciſe." its, fund Bons; ; And it depends upon 

0 populzr opiniob, no fckele Plüranty, b 
Lip eta Wal ils | 

| chang E "the con itution 87 the "Fare; 46th 


Viindly "transform liberty | into Enftiligh, ah 
17 7 into 1 Don e hantSns a nedea s. 


The Belegen ignty in a a free” coutitty, in 
with organized Fe Tociety, Can th 
8 58 exiſt | in a imple 5 manner... 
Ft has been mid to princes, "that ſuch An | 
5 ahn of the fapreme F and deſpotiſih 
has appeated. 5 _ 
The ſame language at held to ite French 
People, and a mixture of anarchy and of "ty- 

ral became the reſult of that . 


; The Kitterers of the 1 and the ar- 


n — * - 


dern 1 53 gs to Aeg to 
the ſummit of political ideas, to dil Erle. 
from the rk height . its "metaphyſical 
Inftrudtions, has involuntarily cnhected them | 
With, the firſt principles of deſpotiſm. A — i 
— Perhaps, it will be Haid, What impott s it 
that the _peop ple thould' be declared the ge 
ſovereign, what imports , it that this idea 
ſhould be conſtantly ſupported,” TE; they 8 
not- promulgate decrees, if they cannot, er- 
ciſe any legillative authority apart from their 


* 


deputies, and their formal intervention. 18 
Undoubtedly, 


Te nd ee Weng 1 . 

ned with an. immenſe collection 
of Hvereigns a 4 te ebtelentatipe 5 
very neceffaty ; for there "exits no? Ry 
means, no tolerable means of ſurfirionin N 
nation of twenty-five” millions to deſiberd ibera 
upon public affairs; bat by 18 up i 
re > lene power amid 4 Yeople "won 
they have amuſed With asg 4 


of their ſovereignty,” and by "eftre a 


ing =— -. 
the fame time" all the ' gradations lar bas? 
bituated that people to ideas of refpect” and 
of deference, they 'haye deprived the delegates 
of that abe which” was eſfentzalhh 
ele to them, and, as it 12 forcet 


reign has been limited to two yeats, © "after 
| wards to one, to obtain at any time a pers 
ſonal confidence ; ; yet this limit place to. 


the duration of their functions is, pet ape, 5 
commanded by the ſyſtem of abſolute equa= 
lity. The pretenſions to authority are 1 
maltiplied amidft twenty-five millions o of meñ 
abſolutely equal, that it is neceſfary to ac 
celerate the termination of the magiltricies, 
in order to calm the impatience of the nu⸗ * 
merous canoes who _ aſpire to | the $9 


N 8 


! D * AF Kh” 
. 8 


fimple. idea, they neglected all 
fications which muſt ſecure | its PIER! uti I 


THF 1 * 
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| they, knock, with redoubled. ſtrokes, and he. 
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414 141 * $4 4 % 2. , 
them ice n 


4 


| folute equality, in in a. gen where every 5 kin | 


of re ief is effaced, it is perhaps, of importance 
that the Foptinua renewal of men in power 


ſhould. give them ſometimes the merit of : 


being, unknown, 21 "ME er EY! W * 


5 of 2 i 


211141 


bo Tung given it to Sane „ 


8 
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ceived, 


This hf 2 truth which. they have not per- 


ich they have not choſen to make 


uſe « fs in giving a new ſocial order to France. : 


Th "he {kilful politicians of the preſent | times 


have. conſidered the repreſentative govern= 


ment. in. its abſolute ſenſe, a8 they had ſeen | 
equality, liberty, | the ſovereignty of the p peo- 
ple; and that government then ng. | 

e modi- 


2 — 


8 lity. "I 


General worde have fulfilled test office 


on 1 this occaſion as in many others; 3 they 


have 


repreſe: tative, . E Weed gene 
ral with, in a manner ſufficiently e 
and ſufficiently. certain to render a nation 
docile to all the determinations - of te. 
1 egillature ; I and. they may perhaps 1 
thought, that by this politic combination then 
were imitating the ſyſtem of the individu 
will, that myſterious. organization that « Con- 
fougey, won and obedience in the | fame, 


man. 45 


will; and a ſim ple election of deputies 1s. 
not ſufficieſſt to Band, and to ſu FN that. 
0 Pines. 

It is: neceſlary to unite * 1 um 
and reflected inſtructions, that diſtinctly e ex- 


preſs the wiſh of the generality, or 4 pro- 
ꝑerty ſufficient to guarantee the | union of - 
the legiſlators intereſt, with the national pro- | 
ſperity, or a ſuperiority of ſtate and of edu- 5 
cation, which ſecures confidence by rel ſpect, x 


or a moral reſponſibility, whoſe evidence may 


be rendered inconteſtible by the ſmallneſs We : ; i 


the ſtate. 


None e of theſe eſſential conſiderations my | 
DD 4 1 fords 


It i is, pc arg ale; by a 1 e 
opinion that the government called repreſen=. 
tative is thought to repreſent the . general, 
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; fords th N fuppbrt iof-redl 
| ailthort 1 8 tlie ber err Wy er 
| Fat ; 1100 when reaſon, that prittiitive AW. 
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wills 7 


n reafon' ſerves no longer as 4 Sand, 
0 the ſupretne * power, that power, then- 
0885 pelled to fürröund itfelf with terror, on 


| degenerates into deſpotiſm and tyrdnny. 


They eim ed to perceive what was: its 5 
ing to 1 reality of the national repreſents 


tation, "when, being occupied upon * Ste 


anization of the. new French government, 
ſpoke” of ſubmitting che laws to the 


5 bf. tlie people ; but fuck 4 difpo⸗ 
1 


on, which Would have become a ſource 
of diforder and 6f confu fion, has only been 


N admitted in A fietitious matiner into the tolls 


ſtitutional . 5 | 
© They have indeed authorizet 4 Kind _ 


reclamation againſt the acts bf Ae: legiſc. 
lative body; but, as 1 habe ſhown: 4, this 
reclamation is ſubject to conditions that! ſc⸗ 
cure it's nullity; and if they had, by other 


forms, rendered it real, they Would NOW Have 


delayed to repent. 
They Have done well, therefore, er to 


© The words, as 1 "ha 3 W to the a 
upon the conſtitution of 1793. which, as 5 before ſaid, 1 have 


omitted. 


voy | 5 | | ateribu te 


| * 


— 


280 . un 


160 an udn t6- eee eee 
dangers of à legiſtative pο without" a ba 
laness and the Weakneld df a reprbſencition | 
founded only upon a title -of election, and 
which receives from no acreffary iden che 
credit WF 1 babe neceſſary to ird fir g 
neſs; 45 219511 e Hit eis in hrk 
They alure us FIR the ew of the. tepre- 
ſentatiye government is ohe of the fine difs} - 
coveries of our modern ximes; hut after the 
abuſe thar has been made of it, it may per- | 
haps be doubted whether" it! be 13. great 4 
miracle. This idea, united to the principle: 
of the Tovergighty of the : people, tas pro. 
diced effects which it was: perhaps dif-. 
cult to foreſte, It has been ſaid in Praned 
te a few elected perſons, von will eserkiſe 
all powers; dat you will ma ke law, you 
deliberate in the midſt of your . rhaſters':- 
the people then will always ſurround ydu ; = 
they will be preſent at your ſintings;) the 
will ptepare your Opinions; they WilEdiſcuſe 
them in an innumerable number of ſocieties, 
of ſections, or of clubs, authorized by the co 
Ritution' itſelf; they will ſometimes come 
en to intimate their will to vou, or 
. 3 


and: ee, eee you will: perceive: . 
at every moment the. neceſſity; of « «li; 4 
them, and of yielding te their paſſions 
What becames! then of the repreſeptative ! 7 
| government? The merit of this political idea 
way, in theoty, ta prevent the confuſion f 
the Roman farum, and to expreſs with order 
ol and with tranquillity the wiſhes or the will. 
gf l ergat peaple, But it is evident that 
tts people, this at leaſt that ſerves us now: | 
as an example, having its ſoyereignty always 
preſent in mind, will not conſine the exn 
exciſe of it ta chuſing deputies, paying them, 
| and afterwards: finding all that they will, 
4 ordain, good. We ſes then two authorities, 
tie one repreſentative; and timid, the other 
ariginal and bold; the one; regular, but, cre-, 
_ ated, the other arbitrary; but ſelf-exiſting; the. 
one circumſcribed by theJaw, the other, vague,. 
indefinite, and therefore the more to be feared,, 
The repreſentative. government, with theſe, 
1 conditions, is frequently only a vain image, 
- and we may almoſt Tegret - that the people 
do not directly exerciſę their ſupreme power, 
| themſelyes, for. they would not then be 
| under the dreadful neceſſity of. having re- 
courſe to ee and violence to make their; 
ſupremacy 
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decrees indiſtin&y ſerve to Ag is | e 

e fg would, like the Roman Peo- 

ple, ſhow themſelves ſometimes ſeven 

times generous, | ſometimes" reſtlefs, but als 


<A 


| ways the friends of order and ol the laws, 6 
and if in the delirium of power” "they might 


give themſelves up to unj aſt meaſures, they 


would likewiſe enjoy their force by mani. 


feſting great virtüues; - they Would forger 


the ſervices of Coriolanus, bat. they would. 5 
follow Scipio to the Capitol; 5 they woulc 
| abandon the Gracchi, but they would . . To 


faithful to the memory of Püblicola; 
would aifcouray e, they would banith N 


but wy wou d by "Tag" with N new x 


' 
p 


"Thetmiſtodles ad Conceiy 
preateſt importance, hats could ſecure to his 
country the political ſuperiority of which ſhe 
was jealous, but its ſucceſs depended upon 


profound ſecrecy. The Athenians, being con- 


ſulted, promiſed im plieitly to adopt the views 


of their illuſtrious con- citizen, if the virtuous 
Ariſtides gave it his approbation- Themiſto- 


cles then explained it to him, and the whole 


people aſſembled to learn the opinion of Ari- 
Oe who aſcended. the tribune, and ſaid, 
| (66 < Athenians, 


mY . 
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198 Athenians,” the project; of Themiſtagles 7 
n be. inknitel) e but This N 
« -project;canpot be. reconciled with. juſtice.” 
W's theſe words, which hiſtory. has pn | 
'ong.depti nent poſſeſſed every mind, and with 
done voige the idea of Themiltocles,, go idea, 
\ » Nl, unknown, was univerſally rejected, I, 
| look for. a reſemblance between this glorious - 
movement of 2 whole people and the delibe-. 
rations of the repreſe, alive aſſembly of France; 
L look for a reſemblance, aud I find it not. 
Ah!] if che French people, without dele- | 
gates, without temporary mediators, o 
1 | up collected themſelves to expreſs one wiſh, TY 
4 the moſt dreadful of ſacriſices would not haye 
= been conſummated ;. they would haye | ſeen, 
gat people would have teen, that they could 
=. equally ſignalize their power by a holy pity 
1 and by an abaminable rigour, and, perhaps, 
3 the look of the juſt and the voice of the inno- 
cent might have fixed their choice. Dreading 
no cenſure, and having no need to create ſe- 
-rocigus paſſions to ſupport their ſupremacy, 
they might have followed their own feelings. 
No, you were not repreſented, you were not 
repreſented in that inhuman judgment; and 
ſome day, but too late, you will regard as the 
true interpreters of your ſentiments, as the 
| | lp friends of ur. thoſe who, de- 


fended 


Fu 


1 nes 


ende — of the mod untere 
men. LO 32434430 e A Zinn 
8 . dhe Gsllected people, 
8 *the people, when Geſtructzve polſons. f unpa- 


cralleled cit 
rupted them, this people would ſueceſſivaly 


bey reaſon and folly, che Prineiples of mora- 


Ality and the empire of the paſſions, and aud. 
| unte together in a maſs che quahties and the 
defects of human nature Such probably 
would the people of all countries be, if hex 
ditectly exercifed the legiſlative power; hut 
hen the law of the Iſtate deprives them f 
that power, and at *the famb time deelares 


them ſole ſovereign, ſole maſter; When it 


limits their pretenſions, and exalts) them in 
every manner; when it wiſnhes them to obey 
their delegates, and habitually encourages them _ 
in the opinion of their ſtrength, they Will be 
always ready to diſplay themſelves ; they Will 
be always ready to leave the cofiſtrained- 1 
tuation in which the deerees of their agents 


have placed them, and not being able to in- 
fluence the formation of the laws in a regular 


manner, they will act by violence and explo- 
ſion; and they will not ſhow therſelves, they 


will not declare themſelves, but on occafigns 


when exceſs and” paſſion will have their 
5 application. Sovereign” (Ye may fay) and 
5 having 


. 


ances have not entirely c-. 
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 ._ terrible; to hold their rank and enjoy 2. 


1 


14 * 2 


having no conſtitutional eans of actively 9 
nifeſting either ſentiments of juſtice or ſenti- 
ments of compaſſion, they will make them- 
ſelyes menacing, they will make themſelves 


the government of the ſtate. 1 Fe By | 
{3:46 Experience, 1 doubt not, would zultiß/ this 


mom truth if the barriers ſhould at once, be 


dieſtroyed which ſeparate the French legiſla- 
tors from their auditors, from their inſpectors, 
from their judges. The need which the one 
have at preſent to give ſome relig to their 
paſſive authority, and the fear which the 
others have of not attaining that degree o 
vehemence proper to ſecure to them the 
favour. of the tribunes, all theſe, principles 
of terror and of ferocity would exiſt no 
longer, if, after the example of the ancient 
republics of Greece and of Italy, the citizens, 
without repreſẽ entatives, without intermediates, 
ſhould give their ſuffrages in common. 

I with not to deduce from theſe reflections; 
that the political conſtitution either of Athens 
or of Rome could be applicable to France. 
J A numerous population, all compoſed of free- 

men, cannot make laws upon the public 
Place; but the inconveniences of a goyern- 
ment Frey repreſentative ought to be per- 

ceived 
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the principle of the ſovereignty of the 


and to the ſtill more dangerous principle 6f 5 


perfect equality, and to the principle of the 
indiviſibility of the ſupreme authority amidſt 
twenty-five millions of men, they ought to 


have foreſeen, they ou ght to have thought, 
that the inconſiderate union of the moſt fim- 


ple principles was not leſs hazardous' in i en 


than in chemiſtry. Be 


5 


It is not thus that the Engliſh" TP con- 


ducted themſelves; it is not thus that the Ame - 


ricans have conducted themſelves. 


The firſt have divided the national _ 5 


ſentation among different powers. 
The others have divided the e amon 5 
a great number of ſtates. 

Thus the two nations, admitting the repre- 
ſentative government, have taken care either 
to provide it a conſideration proportioned to 
its taſk, or to give it a | taſk propre to its 
conſideration. 

They are, moreover, ates of a i 
population that have adopted this prudent 
combination; and France, to give laws to 
twenty-five millions of men; France, whilſt 


"ENG a political conſtitution for ſo great 


a 1 


nor. vroß ragitteve, 1 i os 5 ang 
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| | adopcsg that 
1 ide A in its theoretical ſimplicity, far from at- 
telling themſelves without — . 
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N pr. anew Heal ideas, 2 © 
1 . the national. repreſentatiqn; a 2 


| with. dh eamemlwiſh 7+, 0 8 
8 beg anole, in Gt 5 ne what 
0 3 haue ſaid) they ſuppoſe, at; firſt, that So uni- 
verſality of a nation is ſuſceꝑtible of a will. in 
public affairs, though. a. will cannot exiſt with- 
,outanformation and without inſtruction 
They ſuppoſe afterwards, that this -univer- 
en at once ſovereign and chimerical, may 
be. lawfully replaced by a plurality of opinions; 
but chis plurality, ac titted; as a rule of deci- 

a ramidſt men for the moſt part unlike each 
2 from the oppoſition of their intexeſts 
and the differenees of thei tna ige, antes 

a principle of injuſtice. 

They ſuppoſe: likewiſe,; that this lebe. 
.whaſe ęxiſtence no certain ſign can guarantee, 

is neyertheleſs .repreſented by a majority of 
ſultfrages taken among a ſmall number of elect- 
ed perfons, elected even in the ſecond „and 
Mic enten and whom the. nation has 5 
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u dighs of making laws i in x che name 


f n it may happen that the opinion 
ef an hundred and one voters may repreſent "= 
tho will of twenty-five millions of men (moſt 
probably. of twenty ſeven) and in the propot- 


tion of one thinking bezug for tea, and 
and fixty-ſeven thouſand. 
What a tranſition! What, a ep from the 
reality to the figure |. 


When the French monarchs bein ieee 5 
kings by the grace of God; this title of Gurl 5 


rity. was, exclaimed againſt. 
.. Certainly; - to give En in the name of a 
bel people is likewiſe a myſtery. 


But in modern times, it would have Bede 


in vain that a French monarch had wiſhed to 
refer to the dogmatical origin of his power to 
juſtify acts of deſpotiſm. And now, when, 
by another myſticiſm; the deputies to the eon= 
vention call themſelves maſters, and abſolute 
maſters, in their quality, of repreſentatives of the. 


people; every one is filent; eyery one remains 2 


aghaſt. They find the title excellent, the 
proof inconteſtible; and they do not ſuppoſe 


that there can be the leaſt difference between 
a whole nation and the elected of ſome who. 


are elected by the primary aſſemblies; there 


fore, Me 
fortune, it is you * it; and when tha 


vol. 11. | throw | 


- » UPON EQUALITY» 1/1 ® ay. 


eurs; when theſe elected waſte yaur . 
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throw you into priſon, it is vou dhe have 


| placed yourſelves in ſecurity: theſe. elected 


are always you, and you in à perfect exactneſs; 
their intereſt, their will, are yours, and no 


abuſe of authority on the part of theſe new = 


Menæchmi canappear poſſible to you. What . 
credulity ! what faith! for men with powers 
of thinking and reflecting. And it is always the 
word repreſentative that eſtabliſhes ſo blind k 
confidence ! This word gives the idea of an 
other ſelf; this is better than a friend, than a 
friend of 2 whole life; and yet this other ſelf 
creates itſelf in a moment, moſt frequently up- 
on the word and amidſt the tumult of a popular 
aſſembly. Certainly the nation is not proud of 
its ſovereignty; and on ſeeing the abſolute 
manner in which it diſpoſes of it, on ſeeing how 
it kneels before a few individuals raiſed at once 
to the ſupreme rank, whoſe names and ſurnames 
it hardly knows, we are tempted to believe that 
the day of its coronation was Aut the = 
of its abdicatioun . 7 

The rights of man is ther of theſe ge- 
neralities which has been made moſt uſe of to 
eſtabliſh and propagate the new ſyſtem of po- 
litical equality; but when we place ourſelves 


in thought before the laws; and before the 


origin of ſocieties, we can only find: the titles 


by ſtri p ping, I may ſay, che archives of nature. 


* * 3 : . f N * - 
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| The -utiverſe e them; 4 1 Is, 
the majeſtic depoſit of the thoughts of the 
creator, and we no. where behold the example 


or the type of that equality which we would 


apply, under the name of the.xi ghts of man, to. - 


the ſocial organization. 
The ſpectacle of the world preſents. to our 
attention an harmonious aſſembÞ] 
and of differences; nothing is fimilar, and, the, 
moſt aſtoniſhing, of. all, wonders, the organiga- 


8 


tion of the human rage, 1s ſubject. o ie com- 


mon lx. f N aa 


2% +4 


Its varieties are © any. its ms of per- 
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fection innumerable. Men are une qual; they | 


are eſſentially different, both in, their external 
forms and in the faculties of their mind, and 
by all the elements of their moral power and 
of their phyſical force. Every individual, 
conſidered ſeparately, differs even from bim- 
ſelf in the courſe of time; he becomes, in ſome 
manner, another, at different epochs of his 
life. The child, the man, the old man, are 
as it were ſo many ſtrangers united in one 
perſon by the myſterious bond of memory; 
their ideas, their taſtes, their wants, every 
thing changes in them with age; they are 
never under the ſame ſign during the courſe of 
their exiſtence. | 

Equality, uniformity, appear applicable to 


E E 2 the 


e of contraſts, 
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the conttitution of man only in the beginning 


of life}; but a parity occaſioned by our abſo- 


1 lute vacancy. and by our extreme weakneſs, 
inſtead 'of tenelling us our fights, recals - us 


on the*rontrary- to ideas off dependance, and 
eſtabliſhes from our birth the neceſſity of a 
ſaf Premacy, bepanſe without it, without that 
been iff ofition of nature, we ſhould . 


only Have come out of the gates of nonentity 
tõ enter them again in a few moments. 


Thus, by a remarkable ſingularity, it is the 
tutelary aſſiſtance of the protectors and be- 
nefactors by whom we are ſurrounded, on 

ning our eyes to the light, that gives us 
the means öf one day taking up the defence 
of ingratitude and of equality. ; 

Our tights then, conſidered in their firſt 
types, ad no aſſiſtance to the fyſtem of po- 
litical Equality. But natare has compoſed the 
happineſs of men of ſimilar elements, although 


| ſhe has made them different from each other, 


although ſhe has formed and deſigned them 
freely, and! though ſhe Has graduated them, as 
I may fay, upon an immenſe ſale of mind 
and of beauty, of talents and of ſtrength; 


| ſhe has known how to make them equal by 


the pleaſures of ſenſe, and by the univerſal 
gift of imagination and of hope. But if in 


the parkition of the moſt magnificent attri- 
* : . butes 


vron bn, 421 5 


butes Wy the: human race, with. Adee of 
lots there can exiſt à parity of happineſs, | 
why ſhould we be uneaſy at the diſtinctions 
formed by the ſhades! and gradations of ank; 
at diſtinctions Which are our own work, and 


which hold from us all their value ? Scarcely 7 


do they touch the ſurface of our being, yet 
they are denounced with emphaſis as an 
offence againſt the principle of the rights of 
man; a principle always reſpectable; but it 
would be more in ſafety under the guard of 
morality, than under the protection of a talk- 
ative philoſophy, as indifferent towards the 
. e of general ideas, as it is ardent to 
propagate them in theor /. 
Ah! what evil have theſe octicny 34525 
done to us by their ' exaggeration! they im- 
poſe upon us like phantoms, by their Vague, 
confuſed, indeterminate forms; and it is thus 
that the abſtraction of liberty, the abſtraction 
of equality, the abſtraction of the ſovereignty 
of the people, and the abſtraction of the rights 
of man, have captivated the homage: and ho 
faith of a credulous people. 
If they had rendered the fame aka to 
other general principles; if humanity, juſtice, 
and univerſal morality had been placed in the 
firſt rank in the ſeries of political ideas, they 
might have then been kept around theſe 
1 eternak 
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eternal truths, and in giving themſelves. up, as 
they have done, to ſpeculative opinions, 8 
would have run leſs riſque; but the import- 
ance of theſe truths was known, and their re- 

- nown depended no longer upon any one”: this 
was enough to make them neglected by. thoſe 
who wiſhed that their genius might be the 
commencement of every thing; they were 
therefore contented with placing them as an 
ancient ornament in the preamble to the 
French conſtitution, and it is only to new _ 

ideas that they have given action and life. 

We cannot ſay it too much; ſimple prin- 
ciples, in a world compoſed like ours, of mo- 
ral and phyſical elements, ought to inſpire 

' ſome diſtruſt in men capable of reflection; : 
for nothing in external nature leads to this 
kind of idea. We are placed as ſpectators at 
the extremity of the moſt myſterious, the 
moſt complicated work, whoſe ſmalleſt parts 
exhauſt, in ſome manner, our attention by 
their infinite diverſity ; and yet we would re- 
duce this to ſpeculative unities, which has not 

been preſented to us under that view, which 
was not created in ſuch a ſpirit, which is only 
ſimple to the impenetrable conception of the 
ſovereign author of univerſal harmony. 

The rays of light form pictures ſhaded i in a 


thouſand manners, according as their refran- 
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© gibiliey is . by the different clouds 
_ through which they reach us. It is the fame 
with theſe firſt principles, of which we com- 
poſe in ſpeculation the eſſence of the moral 

world; they muſt be conſider. d, nt ſach as 
they are in their abſtraction, but ſuch as they 
come to us, ſuch as they are modified amidſt 
ſocial inſtitutions, and by the conflict of our 
intereſts and of our paſſions. 1 


* 


of Brualiy, in rats Relations with' Hap pingſe and 
+17" "1:5 SO Md 
| 4 
F H E Gme men who are guided in their 
political - opinions by general maxims, 
by abſtractions, by ideas ſo vague, that they 
draw them far out of the ſocial circle, theſe 
very men follow an abſolutely different courſe 
when they judge of the relation of happineſs 
with the ſyſtem of equality; - we ſee them 
then contract their views, and ſubmit this 
great queſtion to the little combinations of 
jealouſy and the ſubtilties of ſelfiſhneſs. 
Their philoſophy, which would embrace in 


ts egxlation both the preſent generation and 
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the future race, and Europe and the world, 
and heayen and earth; this philoſophy, wich 
it comes to, trace the influence of - equality 
upon our moral ſenſations, appears ſuddenly 
impriſoned i in the bonds of habit and of the 
moſt common prejudices; with the ignorant 
multitude it admits the gradations of rank as 
the ſcale of happineſs, whilſt to the eyes of 
an attentive obſerver they form one of the 
movements, one of the intereſts of life, and 
retrace in the moral world thoſe diſparities, 
thoſe lots of earth which enliven the country, 
and at once perpetuate the action and te en- 
joyments of our imagination. 
| You love, you honour metaphyſics, and cer- 
tainly you have made great ſacrifices to them; 
follow then for a moment this regſoning. _ 
Man, reſembling inferior beings in the plea- 
| ſures of ſenſe, does not, like them, conſume 
the long intervals which ſeparate thoſe mo · 
ments of happineſs i in lethargic repoſe. En- 
dued with foreſight, he is never without rela- 
tion to the future; he lives wholly in it when- 
ever labour does not altogether. fix his atten- 
tion; and this very labour, compoſed of a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of diſtractions, attaches him 
unconſciouſly to the moment about to come, 
and he is perhaps never in the Preſent, but in 
appearance. 8 . 
N 8 J £ 
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16 the ore it de true, that 3 
of his moral. organization, man” muſt be un- 
coraſingly occupied by objects which de not 
yet exiſt, his imagination, which preſents them 
to him, his imagination, which combines them, 
muſt become the principal ONE Wu wk 
ſures and of his pains. 

It is then of eſſential importehs to hiv hap- 
pines; that this imagination, the guide of his 
actions, the arbiter of his life, ſhould be fkils 
fully regulated; and to attain $0 this, it is ne · 


von- akrrer 


ceſſary to ſtudy it, it is neceſſary to under 


ſtand it well, and the firſt characteriſtie which 
ve diſcover, is an extreme flexibility. : 


We remark, in fact, that it not only moves | 


in all the ſenſes, but that it extends or c 


itſelf according to the directions of habit; it 0 


can ſo proportion itſelf to all the objects of 


hope or of fear, that the ſmalleſt as well as 


the greateſt equally fill its capacity; and 
therefore it is that the boy, when he wins 4 


prize at the univerſity, and the moſt obſcure - 


inan of genius, at the moment when he is apl. 
plauded for his firſt poem, enjoy as much 
pleaſure as a ViQorioud' Hero on _ bad n 
battle. 


the myſteries of our ſpiritual nature ; ner v 
ve place in the balance all che fine and del. 
gate 


It is unidobtiteddy: difficult t to geber tid 


e 
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cate ſenſations of which JU: »ha 0p ineſs l 18. com- 


poſed; we can perceive them, however; a 


gentle movement is neceſſary to our imagi- 


nation; it has more need of a ſucceſſion of : 


views than of a vaſt ſpectacle or of a large 


% 


picture, and. it is with ſhaded colours that oF 


moral landſcape muſt be painted. | 

Thus the gradations of rank and of 8 
are, of all the reſults of ſocial art, the moſt 
analogous tg, our nature. We are animated 
by the reſpe&t which we give and by, the 


1892 


reſpect which we obtain; they have all a con- 


nection with our hopes, and the game. of 10 is 
compoſed of changes. 


Equality itſelf, when it rofieſſte moſt Sing | 


for you, is perhaps indebted for its principal 
means of ſeduction to the diſparities which 
precedett it, and to the ideas of novelty which 

accompany it. ins 

In fine, if we examine attentively the dif- 
ferent moral enjoyments, we ſhall- ſee that 


they almoſt all relate to a ſyſtem of gradation; 


the ſentiment, the n of admiration, 
immediately refer to it. Compaſſion, indul- 
gence, gratitude, ſources of ſuch delight to 
generous minds, how could they render us 


bappy if no ſuperiority exiſted, if all in our 


connections were on a level? Love itſelf, the 
moſt a of all our paſſions, ſeeks 
alternately 


0 
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alternately empire and ſervitude; and; its hap- 
pineſs frequently diſappears when it has no 
more combats or triumphs, and when habit 


haas produced equality. Even time, when we 


conſider it in its connections with our happi- 
neſs, time appears to us a kind of hierarchy, 
where the future predominates over the pre- 

ſent, and where hopes always raiſe themſelves 
above realities. Our relations with men, with 


other beings, with external objects, with our _ 


own thoughts, all offer us the image of gra- 
dation, for there is no parallel; and it is 
thus, perhaps, that the innumerable exiſtences, 
of whom the uniyerſe is compoſed, form in 
their progreſſion the incommenſurable chain 
which unites the loweſt of animated atoms to 
the creative genius of ſo many wonders, 
Ah! compared to this great idea, how little 
does man appear, how remote in his philoſo- 
phy, when he denounces with ſo much pomp, 
when he purſues with ſo much activity the 
moſt trifling conventional inequalities, and 
takes ſo great an intereſt in deſtroying the 
ſocial gradations, that light impreſſion, that 
fugitive ſhadow of the ſyſtem of the world. 
I quit theſe general Tefledtions with regret, 
to come to thoſe particulars that appertain to F 
my ſubject; for we then ſee too diſtinctiy the | 
* 


\ 
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dangerous follies of v which one new opinion i * 5 


the fatal origin. | 
We have ſhown i it; ; man, WY Ivy: te- 1 
quires not that all barriers ſhould be thrown 


down, that all paths ſhould be opened to him 


in the name of equality; it is enough if he 
meets upon his way a ſubject of ambition, a 
motive for hope; it is enough that the future 
continues his aCtion, and preſerves him from 
the languor of a monotonous life without e a 
proſpecl. ke 
Gradations of rank, 8 of erde 
accompliſh this, by exciting. amongſt. us an 
univerſal intereſt; and we ou ght to obſerve, 


that this intereſt is of a nature to be kept 


within proper bounds; an eſſential conſidera- 
tion, for it is highly important to the tran- 
quillity of a ſtate, that imagination, that con- 


tinual agitator, ſhould be occupied in a gra- 


dual manner; it is of importance that it ſhould 
daily have to ſtruggle with obſtacles, leſt its 
impetuoſity ſhould become dangerous, and 
Teſt, arriving too ſoon at the laſt bounds of the 
ſpace, where the way is open for it, it ſhould 
become retrograde at hazard, and without 


guides as without attendants, inſtead of gently 
animating men and ſociety, ſcatter wake where | 
Monger: and cotififion, . 7 


It 


BITE 14 | Kept 


— 555 


Je i ch that on the cor inents' where 
mountains, hills, and immeriſc-foreſts; oppoiſe "3 
reſiſtance to the violence of the winds, their 
ſalutary influence is habitually felt; they move: 
the plants, they wave the branches of the 
trees, and give ſtronger life to all vegetables 
but when they have paſt the ſpaces chere na- 
ture, by different obſtacles, tempers and arnefly: 
their efforts, and when they reign without 
conftraint, either: over the vaſt plains of the 
ocean, or in the deſerts of Africa, nothing is 
then known but their fury, and it is ſometimes 
by threatening waves ready to burſt in deluges 
of water, ſometimes by thick clouds Whier 
fall in torrents of ſand, and ſometimes by 
whirlwinds a en that Ds a 
their power. red ht 

Let us retrace the donne cem vat theſe 14088 
with the queſtion which I am treating. The 
differences of rank, the diſtinctions introduced 
by education, the fortune and the condition of 
perſons, the ſentiments of deference and re 
ſpect, the natural effect of theſe habits; and 
the neceſſity, the deſire of pleaſing, which 
muſt be reproduced at every moment; all theſe 
relations preſerve a continual action among 
men, and vary and multiply without danges 
their taſks and their views, The moſt nu- 
merous part of a nation, all whoſe paſſions 

4 ? Are 
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| ang be. dreaded, mingle in this W 
gentle ambition, a ſlight expectation, a ſociable 
vanity, with their daily labours; and the great 


= - ___  ralents' aſpiring to glory, there exiſts amidſt 

1 ſociety a movement proportioned to the va-- 

= riety of our nature, and to the innumerable: | 

| diverſities of our information ad af aur 
1 This moral "IP under the direction ofa 

| | Acilfal legiſlator, may undoubtedly accord with 

f the greateſt civil and political liberty, and even. 


with the higheſt dignity of man; for it is to 
beings. diſtinguiſhed by their abilities and by 
their education that the repreſentation of the 
human race ought to be confided, if we wiſn 
that it ſhould diſplay itſelf with dignity, that 
it ſhould ſupport itſelf honourably, without 
= fiction, without any failure. 

But when perfect equality is eſtabliſhed; 
whea it is conſecrated by every. inſtitution 
and by every political ceremony; when it is 
become an object of belief and a principle of 
education, man finds himſelf thus carried to 
the utmoſt bounds of A career whoſe different 
ſtations ought ſlowly to have occupied the 
courſe of his life; every thing is levelled before 
him from his birth, every thing at leaſt is 
open, every thing appears acceſſible to him; 
he is beyond ales before he has known them; 
— 
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uro a0 frr. . 0. 
il eeftfaine before he has expense it; 
and free and independent i in the vigonr'of his 
age and in the full activity of his power, he 
vill ſeiſe upon political ideas with all the force 
of his imagination, he will fix His thoughts | 
and his ambition upon them, and he Will ſoon = 
demand his part in all authorities, or he will 


enliſt himſelf in the war which they will wiſh "23 
- =" > make 1 Age and upon the lis; 


_— Sou 


whe deins his life Peet n e has | 
never been reſtraitied by ties of reſpect, nor 
by habits of OE ag nor * __ leritiftientt 
n ie 

If then we eonfides; in a more erna 
manner. The influence of the new ptinci- 
ples of equality upon happineſs, we muſt aſk. 
how the maſs of that happineſs can be in- 
creaſed by the effect of à ſyſtem incom—- 
patible with public order, ineompatible with 
liberty, incom patible with perſonal ſecu- 
rity. Either then we muſt refuſe to believe 
in the advantages that ariſe from the ſol 
ſtate,” or admit thoſe gradations which muſt 
ſerve to ſupport it in all great political afocia- 
tions: we muſt return'to the foreſts wherice 
our anceſtors came, we muſt again demand 
that wandering and ſavage life, or adopt the 
diſpoſitions which. allow us to live in a regular 
community. 
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9 value of order and of libe 


real differences, and he will not wg 


pniLo En If npajagtions 
I know. we ſhall hear it ſaid by many fols 


lowers of abſolute equality, we perceive the 
rty, the value of 
juſtice ang of perſanal ſecurity, the ineſtimable 
value of internal /peacg' and docial harmpny; 
but page. of theſe advantages can atone for 
the pain we feel at the ſight of the moſt 
trifling ſuperjarity which is not gur work and , 
Which paſſes not by like lightning: This is 
perhaps, they, may add; this is, perhaps; a ſen- 
timent of elevation. on our part, à ſentiment = 


| off pride S4rried.apo ber + but more had made 


vs thus. 

Ah! no, Meſkieurs; this kKutichent. is — Y 
Jo ſine as you believe it, and you have ſome- 
thing elſe to reproach yourſelves with; beſides 
an excels of perfection. Jou ate hurt by what 
is moſt trifling and moſt ſuperficial i in dur na⸗ 
ture; by the ſpirit of vanity } it is to this por 
maſter that you yield; and the 
Sorations Will not diſguiſe your-weakneſs.. - | 
Strange caprice of man] he proceeds on the 
may. of life amidſt all kinds of inequalities 3 7 
Aliſparities of beauty, of genius, and of talents; 
Ylparitics of uriderſtanding; of memory and of 


| tacefight 3 diſparities of fortune and of educa- 


tio. diſparities of ſtrength and of health; he 
ſubmits, he reſigns himſelf at leaſt to theſe 


e art of your de- 
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moſt ideal ſuperiority, that of * and con- 
ditions; he will not; and to deſtroy it, he ex- 
poſes public order, he endangers liberty, he 


ſhakes all the foundations of the ſocial har- 


mony, and, mocking at the leſſons of experi- 
ENCE, is prepared for a chimera to tron the 
repoſe of the world. 

It has at all times been aid, and yet it it is not 
underſtood, that the degrees of happineſs are 
not determined by the rank we occupy in the 
ſocial order. We proceed towards one point, 
and when we are arrived there we ſeek for 
another. I would be content if I could arrive 
there, ſay almoſt all men, when they are diſ- 
poſing of the future in imagination; but that 
term is not a permanent place of reſt, a place 
of ſatisfaction and of repoſe ; we believe it ſuch 
_at a diftance, but when we are arrived there, 
ve ſee it is but an inn, and after a ſhort halt, 
call for horſes to proceed further. | 

It is probable too, that the place leaſt plea- 
fant in the career of happineſs 1s that which 
we touch at in the laſt period of our hopes; 
for on that career, it is our imagination that 
has the care of embelliſhing it, of preparing 
our courſe, if I may fay ſo; and its prepara- 
tions and reſources are more proportioned t than 
wie think to the — duration of our journey 


upon the earth. 
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They have borrowed, / as much as they 
ould; the name of the people to ſupport the 


cauſe of equality; and it appears indeed, that 
there exiſts a connection between the leaſt 


fortunate claſs of a nation and the ideas of 
a new partition. The indefinite word equa- 
lity may apply to every thing, to ranks, to 

diſtinctions, to property, to riches, to the 
different objects which are motives to envy. 
How then could they fail by pronouncing it to 


attract the favour of the multitude ? 


The orators who have offered incenſe to 
the multitude have been careful to throw 
a veil over the weakneſs of their vanity. 
He is ſo independent, he aſſures them, he is 
ſo much fo by his ſituation, or by his cha- 
racter, or by his philoſophy, that if he has 
ſuperiors, he perceives them not. It us 
then the people only that he conſiders, in 
demanding the equality of ranks, and withing 
that all men, without diſtinction, ſhould be 
placed upon the ſame line. But if theſe 
people were not deceived by the diſcourſes 
of their new friends, they would ſee that 
their lot is not changed by political equality; 
they would ſee that they are always obliged 
to gain their livelihood by labour; they 
would ſee that they loſe a part of their re- 
ſources when men of property are afraid 
| | of 
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of expanding: that property; and when the 
traders, thoſe univerſal motives to induſtry, 
are denounced to the public hatred, they 
would find that they, as well as others, were 
diſturbed by the ſound of the drum, and by 
all the inquietudes that are the inevitable | 
effect of the ſyſtem of equality; they would 
fee that their only acquiſition is an exemp- 
tion from reverence, which repels the ſen- 
timents of affection and patronage, and makes 
no amends; they would ſee likewiſe, that 
the habitual exerciſe of a familiarity, always 
in contraſt with the differences of education, 
is forced, and can add nothing to happineſs ; 
they would ſee, in fine, that a vanity to 
which they were ſtrangers had been ſuppoſed 
in them, and that 1995 all tae e 
ance was artifice. 
The abolition of och "a ils 3 
held out as a benefit appertaining to the ſyſ- 
tem of equality; but this idea is not correct. 
The ſuppreſſion of part of thoſe rights that 
degraded the dignity of men might have 
been called for in the name of liberty, and, 
more ſimply ſtill, in the. name of political 
morality ; and theſe kind of rights, far from 
being a neceſſary dependance upon the gra- 
dation of ranks, are not even known 1 in "Ny 


monarchiss. „ ; | 
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- There exiſts indeed, even in republics, 
2 and hundredths, and duties upon por- 
tions and ſales; but they are conſidered as 
parts of the general maſs of territorial re- 
venues; and it was never believed that their 


preſervation or ſuppreſſion, their modification 


or repeal, ought to be determined by other 


principles than the rules of Juſtice « or the 


general views of adminiſtration. 
Moreover, when thefe great motives of 


public conduct are deſpiſed, it is not in the 


name of abſolute equality that they could 
bring forward .queſtions indifferent to the 


moſt numerous part of the population of a 


country ; queſtions foreign to all the citizens 
who have no property, or whoſe fortune lies 
not in land. 

Rejoice! it might be ſaid to MY we 
have juſt taken away from a certain number 
of families their patrimonial right, their he- 
reditary part of the harveſts of France; re- 
Joice likewife the more, that this deprivation 
is accompanied by no indemnification. They 
would reply with reaſon; ; What matters a 
ſubverſion to us, by which we gain nothing ? 
we poſſeſs no domains, and we know very 
well, that if our children ſhould acquire them, 
the exemption from theſe rents would be taken 
Into account in the price, 


It 
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It is never the univerſality of the citizens 
that profit by the tranſlation of properties 
decreed by the law of the moſt ſtrong; and 
what they muſt deſire, in the name of real 
equality, in the name of the equality of hap- 
pineſs, is that perfect tranquillity which juſtice 
inſpires, is that repoſe of mind which ſprings 
from the certainty of preſerving to themſelves 
the fruit of their labours, or the inheritance 
of their fathers. 

Society exiſts no longer in its integrity, i 
exiſts no longer in its original ſpirit, when 
authority, invented for the preſervation of 
rights, becomes an arbitrary diſpenſer; and 
they diſplay no wiſdom in denouncing riches 
as a violation of the general harmony, whilſt 
they are a ſimple conſequence of the liberty 
of ſocial action ; and in that action, the 
man in poſſeſſion of a fortune ſuperior to 
the lot of the greateſt number, is only one 
of the points of ſupport for the diſtribytion 
of ſalaries and ſubſiſtences. 5 

His happineſs amidſt this rotation, his 
happineſs is always circumſcribed by the ſame 
laws: the number of his ſenſes 1s not aug- 
mented ; their action, their pawer can neyer 
exceed the limits fixed by nature ; and every 
has the ſpectacle of the future, that intereſt 
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of the mind, preſents itſelf 'to the view of hs | 
rich man in more faint and faded colours. 

Ah! envy is but a poor philoſopher, and 
it is dangerous to take ſo blind a ſentiment 
for a guide in legiſlation. 

All deſpots love to perſuade en 
that in taking from ſome to give to others 
3 imitate chance in its ſports and caprices; 
but with this explanation there is no act of 
violence which would not appear indifferent. 

It never can be avoided but that men, 


by directing in various manners their talents 


and their induſtry, ſhould paſs each other 
ſucceſſively on the road of fortune, and chance 
undoubtedly has often a part in the reverſes 


which they experience, and in the ſucceſs 
which they obtain, but theſe diſparities, which 
are the reſult of a free action, cannot au- 
thorize the arbitrary intervention and the im- 
perious mediation of the ſupreme power. 


Would it excuſe Phalaris or other tyrants, 
if it ſhould be ſaid of them, that being ge- 


nerous perhaps towards ſome, but cruel and 
ferocious towards others, and always at the 


direction of their caprices, they imitated na- 
ture in her blind diſpenſation of the pains 
and pleaſures of life? | 

It does not belong to the wiſdom of men 


to wander from the principles which ſerve 


28 
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as comblatins; to the ſocial action, to combat 
rights, to weaken duties by analytical reſearches 
into the origin of our ſentiments, or by hy- 
pothetical calculations upon happineſs. Can 
we only well underſtand this happineſs? 
and is the moſt certain manner of eſtimating 
and imparting it known to us? Ah! let 
us not with our unſkilful hands touch thoſe 
delicate bands, that myſterious contexture, of 
which an unknown N en dane our 
moral nature. 
HFappineſs is the firſt free * the God 
of the Univerſe, and when we would ſtudy 
it in its commencement, when we would 
follow it through its different - ramifications, 
we ſoon diſcover the weakneſs of our means 
- and the impotency of our attempts. 

The difficulties augment, when we con- 
ſider pleaſures and pains in their relations 
with the whole ſociety, in their relations 
with a numerous collection of ſenſitive beings. 

Who, for example, can determine the com- 
parative proportion between the anguiſh. of 
a man deprived at once of the: patrimony of 
his fathers, oppreſſed, without any means of 
reſiſtance, under the imperious yoke of force, 
and vainly, in an advanced age, ſearching 
for new reſources? who can determine the 
comparative proportion of ſuch a feeling 
FF 4 with 
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with the ſum of pleaſure which all the. co- 
partners in the ſpoils of a landholder divide 
among themſelves in ſmall lots? 

Is it then in depth, is it then in ſuper- 
ficial extent, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, that 
we- muſt value and draw a parallel between 
happineſs and miſery? We find every where 
doubts and uncertainties when we would open 
a new road in the immenſities ſubject to 
thought, and when we break the cables 
whoſe force retains us by the truths conſe- 

crated by experience. 
I The legiſlators particularly, and the chlets 
of nations, multiply their anxieties when they 
abandon the clear and diſtin& principles of 
Juſtice for theoretical ſpeculations. Yes, juſ- 
tice, which ſimplifies ſo many calculations, 
Juſtice is eſſentially neceſſary to ſocial com- 
binations, and this univerfal meaſure, which 
morality has given us, is the only real valu- 
able, the only one which no invention of 
man can never. replace. 

They likewiſe make the Gem of equality 
favoured by the people, by preſenting it to 
them as a means of deſtroying the advan- 
tages of education, as a means, common to all, 
of arriving at, of nominating to places, and of 
taking part in the government. Let it go by 


voices, they add, and we ſhall ſee whether 
2 this 
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this politi iſ parity is not wiſhed by che 
8 part? of the inhabitants of the earth. 
Such a proof would certainly be cuſlicient 
to reſolve our doubts, if men had an equal 
faculty of underſtanding their real intereſt; 
but if ever nature, education, and the ſocial 
relations, ſh-ul4 concur in raiſing us all to the 
ſame degree of reaſon, we ſhould a want 
Aa government. | 
It would be neceſſary 48 before a primi- 
tive and conſtitutional queſtion, a queſtion 
which relates to the future as well as to the 
preſent, be ſubmitted to the plurality of ſuf- 
frages, it would be neceſſary to give to all 
men the ſame degree of intellect and of un- 
derſtanding, and to render them all equal for 
a moment, to conſult them with W 
upon political equality. 
They would then certainly vote againſt it; ; 
but to render the truth evident, I muſt hows | 
recourle to a ſuppoſition, and 4 requeſt it my 
be allowed me. 

I place men, in imagination, in an ztherial 
empire ; they are all equal in mind, all equal 
in happineſs; they are informed that the ge- 
nius of nature deſtines them to inhabit a ter- 
reſtrial world; but it is announced to them 
that, before they are tranſported there, they 
will be rendered * in their phyſical and 
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intellectual faculties, and that chance will de- 


Cid! the diſpenſation of lots. 


Their informer gives them at e fame 


time an anticipated knowledge of their ap- 


proaching ſtate; he tells them how fortune 
will there prepare education, and how educa- 
tion will become the condition and com- 


mencement of all the. moral ſuperiorities; he 


tells them, likewiſe, why that intellectual edu- 


cation cannot be an univerſal prerogative ; in 


fine, he inſtructs them in every thing which 


is unveiled to us, and one fingle queſtion is 


referred to their free deciſion ; he aſks them, 
whether they chuſe, that, upon the terreſtrial 
region where they are about to be caſt, the 
government of their affociation ſhould be aſ- 
figned to perſons yet unknown, poſſeſſing 
good portions of mind and education, or if 
they prefer that all of them, without diſtinc- 
tion, ſhould have a part in the adminiſtration ; 
that all, with unequal powers of diſcernment, 
thould make choice of guardians and leaders 
of the ſtate ; that all, in fact, with an immenſe 
diſparity of intereſt in the public weal, ſhould 


have the ſame pretenſions to the ſupreme au- 


thority and to its different ſubdiviſions. 
Their anſwer cannot be doubted ; theſe 
intelligent beings, called upon to decide ſuch 


in 


o 
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in faculties, would demand with one voice 
that the government of the ſtate ſhould be 
confined to a particular order of perſons, and 
to the claſs of men to whom ſuperior degrees 
of fortune; of underſtanding, and of education, 
had fallen by lot ; they would think it was 
alleviating the conditions of their coming 
change, if they could thus aſſure tkemſelves, 
that the care of ſociety ſhould be placed in 
the hands of the beſt depoſitaries and of the 
moſt enlightened guides; they would clearly 
perceive that the lot of every one of them 
would be injured, if the management of their 
common intereſts ſhould ever be entruſted to 
the leaſt wiſe and the leaſt inſtructed among 
them; and they would thank the genius of 
nature for having conſulted them upon a diſ- 
poſition eſſential to the public happineſs, and 
for having done ſo whilſt they were {till en- 
dued with equal intelligence. 

It is eaſy to apply this fiction to the dagen 
of which we are treating. | 

Men in their actual Ns, men amidſt the 
prodigious differences of mind and of educa- 
tion which ſeparate them, can no longer be 
conſulted, one by one, upon the connection of 
their happineſs with the political inſtitutions 
which diminiſh the influence of the multi- 
tude, and which ſecure to the ſuperior claſſes 
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of ſociety the. principal authority, that autho- 
- rity which they ought to exerciſe for the 
greateſt poſſible advantage of all. But ſup- 
poſing, as we have ſhown, that theſe inſtitu- 
tions had obtained the univerſal aſſent of men, 
before the epoch when the inequality of their 
diſcernments commenced, is not this a proof, 
an impoſipg proof, either of their real wiſhes or 
of their real intereſt? _ 

At preſent no faith can be placed in the 
plurality of their ſuffrages; they are in the 
fituation of a teſtator, who, after the decline 
of his faculties, would alter the juſt and rea- 
| ſonable diſpoſal, whoſe perpetuity he would 
have conſecrated in the time of his ſound in- 
tellect. The law of the ſtate, that expreſſion 
of the ſupreme reaſon, would oppoſe itſelf to 
his deſign. 

It will however be ſaid, ſociety being once 
eſtabliſhed, is it not an advantage to it, that 
all the citizens ſhould be called upon to de- 
vote to it their adminiſtrative and political 
faculties? Undoubtedly; but this ſummons to 
their abilities muſt be made without confuſion ; 
and if abſolute equality draws ſome talents 
from obſcurity, it more frequently drives from 
the career of public affairs enlightened, but 
peaceable men, who fear to throw themſelves 

. amidit 
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amidſt thoſe elde of which a democracy i is 
the eternal ſource. | 
It is not for a few men, active und aſs 
trious in the exerciſe of their abilities, that 
ſociety ought to be compoſed, but for their 
great divitions and their great maſſes, ſuch as 
they always exiſted and always will exiſt; 
and, for the ſame reaſon that we confine : 
ourſelves in building to the cuſtoms of the 
country, a political order muſt be adopted in 
the world, which correſponds to the intereſts. 
of people of mediocrity, and we muſt not 
forget that all theſe are, at a great height, com- 
pared to the multitude, neceffarily deprived of 
the advantages of education. We ought at 
leaſt to be upon our guard againſt the wiſhes 
of men, who, ſure of their ability or confid= 
ing in their eloquence, ardently defire that 
there may be, in the career of public affairs, 
as much controverſy as promotion, as much 
ſtruggling as preference. 

They imagine likewiſe, that it is in the na- 
tural order of things, that it is perfectly rea- 
ſonable to command after having obeyed, and 
to obey after having commanded ; but with 
this continual alternation men will obey as 
badly as they commanded, and command as 
badly as OF obeyed. Theſe two depart- 
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ments in ſocial life require qualities totally 
different, and theſe qualities eſſentially de- 
pend upon the preparatory habits formed by 
education; they can gain nothing more in 
happineſs by tlieſe perpetual changes, de- 


manded by envy in the name of equality; for 


imagination, who knows how to embelliſh 
every thing, never decorates a retrograde path; 


but envy, being always excited by preſent 
objects, mult at every inſtant be miſtaken in 


her wiſhes and in her calculations, and aſ- 
ſuredly ſhe deceives herſelf when, in her ſe- 


cret pains, ſhe invokes equality as a deli- 


verer. 

Equality of . the oply one which de- 
pends upon human power, cannot produce 
equality of abilities and of knowledge ; it can- 


not produce the equality of advantages which 


{ſpring from education; it cannot even draw 
after it the equality of fortunes, for that kind 
of equality is a chimerical idea ; no — 
no oppreſſion can eſtabliſh it. 

This truth being acknowledged, actions 
the moſt ingenious invention, and the moſt 
favourable one to happineſs, would be a diſtri- 


bution. that ſhould remove from the attention 
of envy the ſuperiorities and prerogatives 


whoſe abolition the ſoyereign authority might 
| in 


* - 
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in vain decree; and ſuch in great ane 
ſingular effect of gradations of ran. 

Theſe gradations form amidſt ſociety a di- 
verſity of tribes, a ſucceſſion of claſſes, which 
have no direct view one upon the other; 'and 
as without our privity there exiſts in each a 
parity of happineſs, it was doing every thing 
for human weakneſs to keep them at a diſ- 
tance, and thus leſſen the torments or * 
tude of jealouſy. | | 

But when all ranks touch 20 cabin REA | 
all conditions are intermingled, when, in fine, 
all individuals are in continual familiarity, the 
diſtinctions which could not fall under the 
ſcythe of political equality become an habi- 
tual ſubject of chagrin and irritation ; and 
this moral truth explains why, in France, after 
the equality of ranks, we have feen, in a ſhort 
time, a train, a variety we may ſay, of hoſtile 
ſentiments and aggreſſive refalutions ' ſpring 
up. They have made war upon all ſuperio- 
rities, war upon fortunes, war upon talents, 


war upon good actions, war upon reputations, 


war upon the tranſitory authorities; they 
have choſen that there ſhould be nothing 
eminent after political equality has once ap- 
peared the pledge of every other equality, and 
after vanity, loſing its ancients limits, has ſo 

come 
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changed itſelf in fury, that no reſtraint, that 
no obſtacle can reſtrain it more. 

'T would offer to envy a new ſubject of 
reflection. The different ſuperiorities of 
which the moral world preſents to us the 


ſpectacle, theſe ſuperiorities which, as I have 


ſhown, do not derange the equality of happi- 
neſs, have yet their uſe towards the general 
felicity and towards its increaſe. Let” us 
develope this truth. The genius of the 


world, the ſupreme intelligence, has willed 
that every one of us, in advancing himſelf in 


the different careers open to talents, to genius, 
to labour, to honours, to fortune, ſhould be 
in this promotion only the intermediate and 


the agent of the univerſal intereſt of that 


common maſs in which every one takes his 

rt in the courſe of ages. The inventor of 
printing, of the mariners compaſs, and of the 
plough, was not perhaps more happy than the 
unknown artiſt whoſe chifſel adorned, in a 


new manner, the baths of Craſſus or of Lu- 


cullus. But this parity of condition, fixed 
by nature, has not prevented the earth from 
being enriched, from enjoying, till this day, the 
different diſcoveries for which ſhe is indebted 


to men raiſed above others by their mind, 


their talents, and their genius. ry 
'The 
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A The mu periorities which rank and fo ortune 
_ diſplay to our eyes are not niore the ſigns of 
a ſuperiority: of individual happineſsʒ but we 
hall conſider them as ſtrictly contiected with . © EE 
thei) public intereſt, if r recollect that te 
one are the inevitable reſult of Ae ine 0 
uſtry, and of: the ſalutary eſtabliſument of 
 pybperty; and that the others are an inge- 5 
nious inſtitution eſſentially neceſſary 40:theſtas 
bility of the ſocial order. ä %% | 
What then are we doing, when we excite - 5 
men againſt all ſuperiorities? Wie take advan - 
tage of their ſentiments of envy: to deceive : F 
them we make them diſturbed: with. the * 
fictions of their mind, and: jealous of the 
Phantoms of their i imagination; amd ban 'S 
they go to diſcover every eminence, to Heſtroy 
: . it; they neglect to deſcend into :theibpttom of 
their n hearts, to prepare there and cultivate 
thoir morality; that beſt and moſt approved 4 
ſeed-of happineſs - ² 1 
Ahl let us leave the ſyſtem of dur Hap | 
pineſs upon earth. under the care of its di- 
vine inventor. That which has always been 
has f ay; 2.telation- to the nature of things. 
Perfection is unknown to us; but when we 
ſee r our arrogant wiſdom makes every _ 
thing in confuſion, we ought to ſearch with 
{till more care the traces and the ſigns of that 8 
vol. II. G N 
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univerſal order with which we are ſurround- 
ed, of that order, always inſtructive, which 
viſibly appears a. chain of gradations, and a 


mixture of unifortities in principle; and of 
varieties in developement; and if we wiſh to 


eompoſe a ſyſtem of happineſs in relation 
with our ſecret ſentiments, we tmuſt apply 
ourſelves to eſtabliſh a correſpondence be- 
tween the habits of our mind and the ſpec- 


tacle of nature; for we always ſeek refuge 


in unknown heights when the paſſions * _ 
world repulſe us or oppreſs us. 


Therefore feeling minds, if we Wa Mil 


think of them, feeling and pious minds ican 


never amalgamate with the principle of ab- 
ſolute equality; it is too extenſive, too inde- 
finite for their weakneſs ; they require ſteps, 
they require a term, a place of reſt, a ſtation; 
they want a proſpect which their feelings may 
ſeize; they want one upon the earth, one 
without themſelves, one ſenſibly connected 
with that internal and always aſcending me- 
ditation, which makes them ſeek in heaven a. 
conſoler and a judge: this likewiſe 4s a kind 
of happineſs which the new ideas oppoſe; but 
they are diſcordant with every natural — 


ing. 
The influence of equality upon our d 


| nary life, upon our private conduct, upon the 


relations 
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relations of man to man, ſbi a: queſtion : 
connected with my ſubject, and not unim- 


portant. Morality reaches, by its ramifien- 
tions, to the different ſources of public ha 
pineſs, and can by itſelf fulfil the taſle of ge- 
nius, both in government and in policy; yet 
morality, ſo great in its end, is ſubject every 


moment to the contradictions of perſonal in- 
tereſt, and we cannot take from it any of its 


ſupports, without endangering its authority; 
it had ſcarcely ſufficient. force to direct us 


amidſt the ancient ſocial ideas, and the diſſi - 


culties increaſe with the principle of Oe 
with all the confuſion which it leads on. 
I he great maſs of men require to be eir- 

cumſcribed in their wiſhes and in their ambis 
tion. Unlimited pretenſions cannot accord 


with the meaſure of their intelligence, and 


with the immutable laws of nature; yet the 
immediate effect of abſolute equality is to de - 
ſtroy the innumerable multitude of compart= 
ments introduced into ſociety by the diſtinc- 


tion of conditions, of ranks, and of fortunes, 


and man finds himſelf then in a ſpace. open 
in every part, and whoſe different paths he 
cannot keep. 

How too can we ſpeak to him of his duties; 
when he is every moment occupied with his 
rights? how ſpeak to him of reſerve and te- 
66-2 -- - _ 
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ſtraint, when no barrier, no boundary; is pte 


ſented to bis view? how ſpeak to him of 


-obſcure- ſacrifices, when the Whole ſociety is 
but à theatre? how ſpeak to him of indul- 
gence and of ge neroſity, when to ſupport his 


eredit, and to ſecure his p political advancement, 


he muſt give bimſelf e to 8 the Unitatons 
ne multitude ? 09 e, attotg 
The charges Piven bo RS. cannot- TY 
15 » amidſt the clamour, amidſt the tumul- 
tuoùs efferveſcence of twenty-five millions of 
comrades, whom no political idea divides in 
different ſituations, whom no ee 1. 
wan aer ne Haksee . I 
The charges given We y —— F be 
heard, when, to all the individual 'paſſions of 
which it ſhould: be the regulator, a. political 
paſſion, the moſt ardent. of all, is added, and 
when a whole people are aſſociated to it by 
the inconſiderate FOI 15 ideas of 3 


lity. 


In fine, the charges given by . can- 
not be reſpected amidſt a nation, who require 
the introduction of a new goſpel to ſupport, 


by faith, the moſt 1 of all 158 


tems. 


Me ſhould obſerve at preſent, * the oY 


lic opinion no longer ſerves as a guide to mo- 


| e or affords it aſſiſtance; its ſails are too 


delicate 


e 5 ' 4. 2 


et von- z0BarIr r.. 0 


ee to make way through the tumultuous 
waves of equality; it is therefore by a reſpect 
of recollection towards that opinion, that the: 
legiſlators of France deeree, at every moment, 
honourable mention, as the reward of a ſacrifice 
or of a remarkable action. This honourable. 
mention is become a money without currency; 
the die which ſtamps it appears of coloſſal 
ſtructure, and yet it comes out without an im- 
preſſion. VNC F 
Can we explain a truths in eee whole 
cauſe is confuſed or difficult to fix? Can we 
tell why, fince the eſtabliſhment" of the ſyſtem, 
of equality, ſince its general adoption, no au- 
thority in the ſtate has any longer the power 
of honouring or of diſhonourin g any one? 
It is, perhaps, becauſe univerſal pretenſions, 
the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
leave no time for admiration, and give no 
longer to any one the taſte for it; it is, per- 
haps, becauſe, every one diſplaying himſelf in 
the arena, all the places in the amphitheatre 
are void, or if the people occupy them for a 
moment, it is with an ardent ſpirit of party, 
with a ſpirit animated by a ſingle intereſt, and 
not, as formerly, with a ſentiment cultivated by 
the ſtydy of different models ; 

| Before this perfect equality there were few 


actors in proportion to the number of judges; 
G G 3 | there 
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there are fince few judges in proportion to * 


number of actors; and this change is n to 


take from opinion its empire. #03 | 

All are rivals, all are in movement 8 
political paſſions, and theſe paſſions, under the 
reign of equality, will never ceaſe ; but as 
they are ſupported by hatred and love, eſteem 
is then either extinguiſhed or forgotten, and 
opinion has no longer a ſupport, no longer a 
center of rallying. They create in an inſtant 
popular heroes; they place a crown upon them. 
as they paſs ; but if, looking back, they behold 


the.crowns ſtill: upon their heads, they return 


to ſnatch- them off, and there remains not even 


a falſe type of any kind of greatneſs. 


What 


then can puhlic opinion lay hold of? Where 
can it find? a guide? where find light? Like 
the Sibyl, it muſt write its oracles upon flying 
leaves and let their ſenſe depend 5 the __ 
of wind that arranges them. 
This ſubject may certainly be adyaedt in 
a | different manner; but it is always true, that 
public opinien muſt be counted in the number 
PE authorities deſtroyed by the ſyſtem of equa- 


lty. 


Still there exiſted two ſuperiorities which 
the aſſent of mankind had conſecrated; they 
were as ancient as the world, and univerſal 


intereſt had environed them with a holy reve- 
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rence; Sev were „ ads 3 au- 


ling has not ſpared them. | 


The legiſlator of the 1 in his re= 


publican conſtitution, in his ſo celebrated con- 


ſtitution, had an idea of a political ſuperiority, 
which would now probably, by the new ſci- 


ence, be denounced, with all. the reſt, as 2 


horrible ariſtocracy. = 
He wiſhed to give to menls and to virtue 


a pre- eminence in the councils of adminiſtra- 


tion and in the popular aſſemblies. No citi= 
zen could diſcuſs the public affairs there 


without having been judged worthy of that 


honour and of that authority by a pr@vious ex- 


amination of his private conduct, and every 


one had the right of proſecuting an orator or 
a, magiſtrate, who had artfully concealed his 
character from the attentive obſervations and 
ſevere examinations of the cenſors. Is it to a 
littleneſs of mind, is it to a contempt for the 
rights of man, that this inſtitution muſt be 


attributed? Solon, the good Solon, was not far 
advanced in the myſterious knowledge and in 


the profound ſtudy of pre-exiſting equality. 
No legiſlator had perceived that juſtice was 


a kind of ſuperiority which ought to be avoided 


as a rebcl to the principle of equality; and, 
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thority; they have ſhown themſelves jealous 
of their aſcendancy, and the fatal law of . 
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in fat; Juſtice: is the protector of properties, | 
and properties in their eſſence and origin all 
differ from each other; therefore we ſee that 
juſtice in France is treated as an enemy to the 
rights of man, as an enemy to the ſovereignty 
of the people, as an enemy to all the abſtrac- 
tions that have been ſubſtituted for RP 
and ſound reaſoon. I AY * 
J enquire, which of our * virtues 8 
itſelf 1 in ſympathy with abſolute ee and 
T can diſcover none. | 
Can it be regard to others? We were re- 
moved from ſelf by the ſyſtem of reſpect and 
deference which the gradation of ranks had 
introduced. Equality, by deſtroying thoſe re- 
lations; has reſtored us wholly to our own ſelf- 
ON to being occupied with ourſelves. | 
Can it be gratitude then? This they conſider 
as -a vaſſalage, and from all BON aſpire t to be 
affranchiſed from it. 6/15. 
Can it be generofity? But to wha 8 
tion can that apply, when every where OP 
ſpeak to you of rights? 432. - 
Can it be charity? But can n remain 
any thing worth giving, when, in the. name of 
equality, all ideas of uſurpation have been ren- 
dered familiar? 
Can it be friendſhip? can it be fraternity? 
But e does not draw us nearer together, 
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TY: it is not _ parity of pretenſions, it is their 
variety, which: forms a: dure tie: ; between 
m.! 15 403i s : +15 oa; rt 
Can it be 3 3 e of ſenti- 
ment? Theſe will be denounced as a mark of. 
lerdlineſs, or as an WN relie of ariſto- 
hy 1 rs went 

Will it e be 3 They will take 
it at its word; for they will neither have time 
nor inclination to contradict it amid the Whirl- 
wind excited by political equality. en 

Will it then be truth? will it be n ? 
But equality has placed its omnipotence in 
the hands of a maſter who cannot be go- 
verned without fictions, who cannot be cap- 
tivated without a language artfully adapted to 
the weakneſs of his underſtandin 8 a the - 
ſtrength of his paſſions. op fncltt 4; 71 
Ah! how many loſſes to . — 
many moral qualities ſacrificed to one political 
idea! But it is you whom I regret above all; 
it is you whom I for ever lament, gentle pity, 
holy commiſeration! you were the ſentiments, 
you were the virtues of which our feeble 
nature had the - greateſt need; you could be 
called upon to ſupply hope to wretchedneſs 
and repentance amidſt the rigour of juſtice; 
you repreſented upon earth the divine mercy ; 
you repreſented that goodneſs, the ſource of 
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our exkiſtence, and our laſt hope. Alas! vun 
| have "diſappeared, you have departed; and our 
hearts, like the plants that the dew of heaven 
| nod longer  moiſtens with its tears, our hearts 
are-conſumed by the moſt arid ſterility. 
This dreadful change we owe likewiſe to 
the exaggerated ſyſtem of equality. A go- 
vernment, when it can no longer impoſe by 
any aſcendancy, when the moral authority is 
loft, finds itſelf under the fatal neceffity of 
having recourſe unceaſingly to the terror of 
puniſhments to ſupport, at leaſt to prop, the 
edifice of the laws; then it talks of nothing but 
of priſons, of axes, of ſcaffolds; heads fall 
roll upon the public place—and it is by pre- 
ſenting a bowl of blood to the people, that it 
enrols them under the banners of the moſt 
tyrannical liberty. And certainly it is but too 
much diſpoſed to that ferocious ſpirit, when, 
unde: the reign of equality, and proud of the 
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power which equality has confided to it, it 

it thinks of being avenged upon deſtiny, and 
# eonfounds with gr the INTE of 
| envy. 
Equality! ah! how 400 we every - Where 


diſcover the ſeal of its rudeneſs! And has it 
been thought it is through equality that the 
two great 'divitions of the human ſpecies will 
re- aſſume their ancient proportion, that ſavage 

>. proportion 
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Ee 1 the difference of ſtrength 


had determined? The level was eſtabliſhed 
»% the effect of a beautiful morality, by the 


reſpect of the men for the womenz and equa- 


lity, and the manners which it induces, tend 


to deſtroy that rei pet. Thus, to a ſyſtema- 
tical equality will be owing the loſs of a real 


equality, of an equality become the happy re- 


ſult of all our ſocial ideas. 

Abſolute equality muſt W 8440 hid; the 
ſource of great miſery, and the occafion of a 
crime towards the human race, if, as may be 
feared, it ſhould- incline the ſpirit of govern- 


ments to war: and yet, how can it be avoided, 
but that they ſhould ſeek to direct from them 


the ardour and the vehemence of minds and 
characters; that exaltation which will ſpring - 


from the perpetual conflict of the ſame pre- 


tenſions ? How can it be avoided, but that 
they muſt often ſacrifice external tranquillity. 
to the neceſſity of leſſening the number of 
men in the boſom of the ſtate, rendered paſ- 
fionate, tumultuous, iraſcible, by a ſocial 
ſyſtem, where the univerſality of the inhabi- 
tants of an immenſe country are all combatants 
or auxiliaries in the purſuit of command. 


The conflicts of party, factions, rivalries, by 


attracting the crowd around power, around 
political intereſts, will inſpire the wiſh of a 
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forei ign wur, as the increaſe of the population 
of a confitry* made known the” want t of arg? 


© 1 


colonies. F CY . 
We cannot enbalite in anticipation the 


fingular effects of a contention always the 
fame, to which a great people, and all the in- 
dividuals who campoſe it, are continually 
called. The picture of ſociety muſt be ab- 
ſolutely changed, if more intereſt cannot be 
given to the Arent objects of emulation and 
of vanity, which ſerved formerly to take off 
the natural ardour of their minde. 
I fee likewiſe ariſing from abſolute equa- 
lity, and from that contempt of propriety 
which is its natural effects; I ſee an uncivil 
language ariſing, a haughty language to- 
wards foreign governments and their ambaſ- 
ſadors ; and the impreſſion which will reſult, 
frequently diſſembled from policy, but deeply 
felt, will continually cheriſh a leaven of irri- 
tation, and no peace, I fear, will be con- 
ſolidated by affection, or by a reciprocal ſatis- 
faction. There is a conſcience of itſelf in 
conſideration, as in every other moral poſſeſ- 
fion; and the doubts from which the chiefs 
of the popular ariſtocracy in France will not 
be able to exempt themſelves, will prevent 
them from embracing that ſpirit in meaſures 


which nt * to perfect confi- 


den Ce 3 


— 
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dence; they, will be always e of not being 
ſufficiently dignified, ſufficiently elevated, even 
banken proud, a without N it, 


LaCS a+ 


ſulting forms will x mix in their coreſpendenge 
with foreign governments. 


wt a4. 3 1 


Let us look again to Ry Interiors The 
privcpe, of equality, oo converted: i into a paſſion, | 
and, into. political fanaticiſm, induces, as we ſee, 
2 hatred . of every kind of diſtinction; and 
this hatred, when it is inſpired into the mul 
titude, muſt lead rich men to conceal their 
fortune. The fear of proſcriptions, of vio- 
lence,. or. of exaggerated impoſts, will oblige 
them to conduct themſelves almoſt in theſame 
. manner; as the French peaſants, formerly acted 
to ayoid the yoke of an arbitrary tax. But 
men of property c cannot ceaſe to convert their 
ſuperfluities into the. different. productions of 
induſtty, without depriving a numerous claſs 
of citizens of occupations necęſſary for their 
ſubſiſtence. The ſtate then muſt ſupport 
theſe men thrown. out. of employment ; and 
from the neceſſity of ſuch an expence to the 
deſire of rendering 1 it active by military enter - 
prizes, there is often but a ſhort interval. 
In ſuch a ſituation, men will acquire every 
day a greater degree of ferocity. No ſtudy, 
no application of mind, will ſoften their man- 
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ners, und the few ſentiments which i ignorance 
and indolence will ſuffer to ſubſiſt, forced to 
ſeek an intereſt by their exaggeration, will at 
every moment 8 . public W 
ty. 

Before the period when the variety bf the 
arts, their perfection, and their continual re- 
newal, offered to the rich landholders a meane 


of agrecably exchanging their ſaperfluity, they 


employed a great part of their revenues in 
forming their houſehold, and making a re- 


tinue of àa multitude of clients and ſervants. 


We ought to ſee with pleaſure the progreſ- 
five diminution of fo barren a luxury; we 

ought to ſee with pleaſure a prodigious num- 
ber of idle men and lazy valets replaced by 
induſtrious men and independent citizens; we 
ought to fee with pleafure, that a wiſer ap- 
plication of expences animates, ſeconds the 
genius of induſtry, and gives a new flight to 
the human mind; we ought to ſee with plea- 


ſure, that the arts being perfected and multi- 


plied around, the natural riches become after- 
wards an object of foreign commerce, and 
thus contribute to the increaſe of the public 
fortune. 

A revolution directly contrary will be the 
effect of equality. The danger of oſtenſible 


expences will deſtroy the reign of the arts 


and 
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x ad ak 2 
tern ancient times and theſe modern times 


wil be, that the ſtate, after having plans 
dered _ rich, .. _ N the indo- 
eres! if: lt 2: Jai Sto: 2692393 

But the doin 'of order and of ſocial 
bm will then hecome ſtill more difficult 
for men become reſtleſs in indolence, aid 
when education has prepared their minds for 
no ſtudy, for no ſubject of meditation, labour, 
and neceſſaty labour, alone can neee 


from the wildeſt wande rings. 


We ſhall ſee henceforth Gy lers un 
kuſbandmen, and artiſans; ſuch is the languag 


of the moment. But when a ftate is become 
great, when it contains twenty- ive millions 
united under the ſame authority, it cannot re- 


turn to its commencement, at leaſt unleſs 
it be carried back by a delupe, or ſome other 
diſaſter equally terrible. They ſeek indeed 
this devaſtating ſcourge; they ſeek it; they 
have nearly found it; but ſuch an ambition 
will be fruſtrated; it will be abortive, notwith= 
ſtanding ſuch care and ſuch perſeverance, in 
a country which nature has called to another 
deſtiny; in a country which ſhe has bleſſed 
with her peculiar love ; hw ws _ __ N 
her rich favours. 

Let 
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„Let them command the earth no ws 
render an ear of corn for a grain; let them 
prevent the rivers from moiſtening the mea - 


dows: With their ſalutary waters; let them 


intercept thoſe rays, whoſe pleaſant warmth 
tempetately animates the fruitful ſoil of France; 
let them break that. plough, by whoſe ingeni- 
ons art a ſinglè guide can raiſe the glebe Where 
he is about to ſhed the ſeeds of the moſt 


dant ' harveſts;:/ let them, in fine, renounce all | 
the inventions deſtined to multiply. the force 
of man; let them check, by their:prayers; the 
gene rous [prodigality of nature; and by thus 


diminiſhing the population, they may oblige 


all who remain to devote themſelves to agri- 


cultural labours: but if the great laws that 
govern us undergo no change; if there will 


ſtill be a rich overplus remaining, after paying 


the wages of all the cultivators; and if this 


is not transferred by the men of property to 
the claſs of labourers; if the violation of their 
rights deprives them of that liberty, this 
overplus will be diſtributed, by the uſurped 


interpoſition of governments, to its ſlaves or 


to its dependents, to men hired to We or 
e its policy. in 
They muſt U e a poi da 


two means; and can they be compared toge- 
| ther? 
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ther? The one is pointed out by Juſtice, the 
other appertains to tyranny ; the one ſupports 
labour, and the virtues. that accompany it, the 
other nouriſhes indolenee, and all its attendant 
vices; the one is, as it were, the firſt link of 
the ſocial order, the other a continual breach 
of thoſe ingenious bonds that, without effort 
and without convulſion, unite all the intereſts 
of men. 
It is becauſe the moſt ancient truths have 
been deſpiſed, it is becauſe the principles con- 
ſecrated by reaſon and experience have been 
thrown into revolution, that the frequent 1 in- 
tervention of the ſupreme power is become 
neceſſary. The old government of France 
was reproached for appearing too frequently 
in the ſocial relations; and now, when the na- 
tural courſe of affairs has been obſtructed by 
violence, authority muſt direct every thing; 
muſt think of every thing, muſt decree every 
thing, muſt repair every thing. Where is 
the knowledge equal to ſuch a tak? 
The firſt law of conſtraint, that applies to 
the vital movement of ſociety, induces the 
neceſſity of an infinite number of others; and 
the known relations once deranged; order is 
no longer the reſult of a general combination, 
The legiſlator then, deſcending from the emi- 
nence where his place is marked, attempts 
VOL II. : H H to 
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to remove all the ditkculties one by one; and 

addreſſing himſelf. ſucceſſively to the men of 
property, to the huſbandmen, to the manufac- 
turers, to the merchants, to the workmen, to 
the ſellers, to the- buyers, he undertakes to 

regulate their conduct, and lead them Rep by 
ſtep; but in proportion as command'sare'mul- 
tiplied, the free movements ſtop, and the ſo- 
cial organization becomes a machine whoſe 
ſprings muſt unceaſingly be touched. And 
when men reflect that theſe various commands, 
fubſtituted for liberty, are all accompanied 
with menaces and vengeance ; when they re- 
flect that death or chains are the puniſhments 
threatened for the moſt trifling thoughts, 
they are fearful of their leaſt actions; they 
fee every where around them pikes and axes; 
and believe * rolling in the” tub of 
Regulus. "OL 
_ Happily it is beyond the power r men 
durably to alter the elements of the ſocial 
order; they may conceive the project in their 
deluſion, but nature is there to ſtop their con- 
ſpiracy, and place a bound to their audacious | 
hopes: ſhe will have more force to bring 
men back to right reaſon, than nd can em- 
ploy to abandon it. Of] 
Alas this proſpect will not ; confile us ; for 
the misfortunes and the crimes of which we 
ate 
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ure the witneſſes. | The preſent alone is 


us; and | its aſpect is horrible. I - cheek my 


ſelf———for, if I ſhould particularize upon 


this fubject; if I ſhould look around its vaſt 


horizon, my heart would be filled with he wr . * 


and the pen would fall from my hands. 


We perceive at every inſtant, that als «> | 


| mitable moral organization, deſtined" to keep 


in harmony the intereſts and the pafſions of 


men, depends not upon one ſingle priticiple, 
but upon a catenation of ideas; equality there 


fore, which permits neither juſtice, nor - wiſ- 
dom, nor opinion, to reign: with it, muſt al- 


ways be, from its nature, neeeſſarihy an over - 
ruling principle, 4 N enn of all 
others. i 1 Lich bo 
T reproach do iths ſyſtem of equity with 
inſenſibly leading to a contempt or neglect of 


our fineſt relations to a Supreme Being J it is 


no longer mind, it is no longer genius, it is 
no longer delicacy of ſentiment, it is no longer 
purity of imagination, it is no longer rea- 
ſon in its honourable aſſociation with mo- 
rals, it is, in fine, no longer man perfected by 
education, whom they reverence under this 
ſyſtem; it is the loweſt claſs of the people; 
honours are decreed to them, homages paid 
to them, whoſe unfitneſs they themſelves per- 
ceive, and which they conſider, in their plain 


_ ſenſe, as a diſgraceful proof of the moſt 
HH 2 fearful 
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fearful flattery. And, who could ever have 

credited it! they too kneel before the mul- 
titude, employing the moſt ignoble ſigns to 
diſtinguiſh: them, and thus voluntarily de- 
grade the dignity of the human race. O God! 
pardon this offence ! Undoubtedly all men are 
equal before thee, when they communicate 
with thy goodneſs, when they addreſs to thee 
their ſorrows, and when their welfare occupies 
thy conſideration ; but if thou haſt permit- 
ted that there ſhould be an image of thyſelf 
upon the earth, if thou haſt at Jeaſt permit- 
ted finite beings to raiſe themſelves even to 


the conception of, thine eternal exiſtence, it is 


to man in his perfection that thou haſt grant- | 


ed this precious prerogative ; it is to man, 
attained by degrees to develope the beautiful 


ſyſtem of his moral faculties; it is to man, 
when he diſplays himſelf in all the glory of 
his mind. When, therefore, man degrades 
himſelf with indifferc:ice to the level of be- 
ings called like him, but left to their firſt in- 
ſtint by the want of education, and when 
he in this manner confounds all the ranks 


fixed by nature, it is to the author of that 


magnificent ſyſtem that he is wanting in re- 
ſpect; it is him whom he injures. 

Ah! what! it is the firſt of the nations ; of 
the earth, the firſt formerly, at leaſt the moſt 


Y- | _ Celebrated, 
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n the moſt renowned; it is a nation 
that has ſtamped with its name the moſt rich 

diſcoveries of genius, the fineſt monuments of 

the arts, the nobleſt productions of eloquence; 
it 18 a nation, that by the perfection of its 
taſte ſerved as a model for Europe; it is this 
nation that, by a blind love for equality, has 
ſuddenly taken for its device, and for a ſign of 
glory (hall I dare to ſay what ? may. 
a decent pen repeat the ſhameful names? Yes, 
when they are for a moment ſupported by 
their contraſt with the nation that conſents 
to adopt them, and which will, to its ſhame, 
give them a rank in hiſtory. Yes—it is this' 
nation, this illuſtrious nation, that, by a blind 
love for equality, after having filled the uni- 
verſe with its greatneſs, has at once taken for 
its device, and for a fign of glory, for ſhow and 
for magnificence, fans culotterie and ns- culot- 
ti/me. What a fall! juſt heaven! what a de- 
gradation ! and it is willingly, it is by ſyſtem 
that they have ſunk a nation to this point! 
and it is to honour equality that they abandon 
themſelves to theſe fantaſtical ideas 
Amenity, purity, winningneſs of manners, 
where are you gone? :You were the attendants 
and the perſuaſive interpreters of the ſweeteſt 
affections of the ſoul; you even ſupported 
thoſe ſweet affections, by offering to all eyes 
HH 3 the 
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the forms of utbanity: and mildneſs, You 
have. diſappeared, and man ſeems to be 
brought back to his firſt elements, to thoſe 
ſtrong paſſions, which belong to the vage as 
well as to the civilized being. 

And how were they deceived ! how little 
did they underſtand the ſocial ſtate, who 
Wiſhed to. throw contempt upon the whole 
ſyſtem of ' reſpect !; That ingenious ſyſtem 
was only invented to draw a line of defence 
around ſelf-lovez it was another Vauban 
who conceived it, to protect and to cover the 
advanced poſts of our moral nature, our pre- 
tenſions, and our vanities. 

But a devaſtating power has ſpared 1 | 
and it is even from the boſom of our civi- 
lization that this power has ariſen. 

Beauties of the French language, you like- 


wiſe deſerve our regret ; you likewiſe were 


ſhining in all the ornaments with which the 


genius of ſo many orators had enriched you, 
when theſe barbarians came to Jacerate and 


to mutilate you. They have made this ele- 
vated language ſerve for the moſt ignoble 
wranglings. How can it appear again with 
dignity? They have forced it to become 
the interpreter of their ſavage ideas, and of 
their ferocious paſſions, How can it hence- 
forth expreſs all the refinements of mind, 

all 
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all the. 8 by ſentiment? They. have ; 
faſhioned it for hatred and for inſolence. 5 
Hoy can it ſtill repreſent love and compaſ- | 
ſion? They have effaced all its ſhades. How : 
then can it paint the heart of man; how 
can it delian nature, and her innumerable Yar, 
rieties? _ . „ 1 8 

But ſhades a are 3 8 the law, of 
equality mult certainly proſcribe them. 

We muſt allow the tribune oratars, their 
praiſe. for the new words which they caſt 
into their language; their verbs particularly, 
which come. to every, point ſo ſhortly; but 
theſe verbs of their invention or of their 
induſtry, by accelerating their moyements, 
frequently remind us of the rapidity of the. 
vulture impatient to ſeize his Prey . 

Very ſoon, by the aid of fo.. much harſh- 
neſs, every one will ſpeak alike; but this is is 
wiſhed, this is deſired. Alike, and every thing 
alike, this is the device of the times. Cer- 
tainly with ſuch a taſte we require not ſo 
rich an abode, and the univerſe, with its 
various ornaments, with its renovations of 
ſcenes, is too beautiful for us. Above all, a, 
nature continually perfectible is unneceſſary for 
us; and we ſhould do well to check it at its 
firſt progreſs, that we may enjoy the m 


of being alike, and always ali ke. 
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The inhabitants of the banks of the Oro- 
noko compreſs the temples of their children 
between two "planks at the moment of their 
birth; why is it not propoſed to follow this 
example, in order to render ns all equal 
in mind, all equal in underſtanding ? Te 
what errors,. to what wanderings of imagi- 
nation, is man led, when he wiſhes to renew 
every thing, to change every thing at once 
in the ſocial order, principles, inſtitutions, 
cuſtoms, opinions, prejudices, habits, relations, 
ties, duties, and rights! | 
Ought not the advanced age of this 
period to give us ſome diſtruſt of the 
merit of ideas which are in oppoſition 
to the maxims conſecrated by experience? 
Can ſo many attentive obſervers, ſo many 
men of genius, have traverſed - with cloſed 
eyes the immenſe ſpace of time? How is 
it that they have never perceived the im- 
portance of abſolute equality, perfect equa- 
lity, to happineſs? They have penetrated 
the ſyſtem cf the phyſical world ; they have 
diſcovered the laws which direct with re- 
gularity the movements of all the celeſtial 
bodies; they have raiſed from the darkneſs 
of nature ſecrets that appeared inacceſſible; 
how can it have been, that, in examining 
and unceaſingly ſtudying the forces and ſprings 
7 | of 
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of which it is compoſed, how can it have 

been, that they ſhould neyer have perceived: 
that ſocial happineſs depends upon one idea; 

an idea indeed above their minds, in its me- 
taphyſical abſtraction, but yet ſo common 
and fo fimple in its uſage and application ? 
Ah! periſh, for ever periſh the reign of phi- 
loſophy, if it always muſt wiſh to give us 
new laws; if it muſt wiſh, in every age, to 
eſtabliſh, to begin, a new dynaſty of opinions 
and of principles. I love plain good ſenſe 
better; it keeps cloſe to genius by experience, 
and to wiſdom by its regular courſe; it con- 
nects all objects by real ties, and does not de- 
ſcribe a circle in the void of abſtractions; not 
being led aſtray by vain glory, not ambitious 
of originality, it takes its part in the rich ac- 
cumulation of wiſdom and ſound ideas, which 
have been tranſmitted to-us by the ſucceſſion 
of upes.” *! - 5 
Syſtematizers have one means of ſeduction 
which they well know how to employ ; they 
always appear to be occupied for the inte- 
reſts of the human race; and this is not 
becauſe, being endued with privileged ſouls, 
they may be ſuſceptible of univerſal com- 
paſſion ; nor is it becauſe they are more af- 
_— than others with public miſeries ; their 
imagination, 
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htc the Contrary, rviſts: then ton. 


high - ſpeculations, and in their, wandering 


conrſe they have no time to love. But the 
human race belongs to their. purely ſpecu- 


lative ideas; they attach themſelves to it 


for convenience; and as its vaſt exiſtence 


appertains to the future as well as to the, 


preſent, they have no fixed time to anſwer 


for their experiments, and to N them of 
their promiſes. 
It is thus that the a ers of W 


ſeeing the evils which it occafions, appeal 
to future ages, and demand to account with 


. poſterity. They fear not a tribunal whole, 


judgment they will not hear, and, tranquillized. 
by that thought, they give every day a new. 
extention to their principles, and it is for, 
the love of the human race that they ſpread. 
terror over all the earth. 

I ſhall make no pictures here ; they would. 
be miſplaced in a philoſophical treatiſe. There 
are dangers, there are miſeries, there are 
crimes that require no painter ; and it is 
not at the moment when the fires of Etna 
ravage the country, and deſtroy cities, that 
we can ſtop to. deſcribe them. We are 


| ſeeking. for firſt cauſes ; and as, in morals 


and in politics, they adhere to ideas, ſubtile 
"op | 
* in 


in appearance, bat. iy Subſantiat in 

their action, we. aught to avoid Whatever 
might N us from: FO attention thak ys 

require. 10 
1 ent WY one look. upon "the men 8 
firſt by their doctrines led to the: exagge-/ 
ration of equality; they expected not ſo 
much deference, and they would have been 
content wiih ſecuring their. celebrity, and 
ſpreading far their renown; they have been 
believed more than they wiſhed, and they 
now groan for the too credulous faith of 
their deluded followers. 14 
13 They have not the leſs Peep a 
monſtrous union of philoſophigal ideas with 
the moſt violent . paſſions,” an union which 
appears to recal the criminal alliance of which, 
the Bible ſpeaks, the marriage of angels with. 
the daughters of men; it was the cauſe of 
the deluge, and the herald of the ſubverſion: 
of the world; and in the compariſon which 
I have juſt mate, this is one trait more e of. 
reſemblance. _ 

I conclude. . We EY to are [lin 
equality, amidſt an immenſe population, will. 
conſtantly depart from the end which ought 
to be propoſed in a political affociation ; and 
in ſtudying ſo important a queſtion, our own. 
N in that truth has increaſed. It is 

necellary 


— 
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- neceſſary either to renounce the hope * a 
conſtitution. which may ſerve as a defence 
to public order, to liberty, and to the moſt 
ſweet and moſt ſocial virtues, or chuſe, a- 
mong the different gradations of ranks, thoſe 
which beſt ſuit the ſtate where the govern- 


Theſe gradations are numerous; the royal 
dignity is the moſt impoſing of all; but there 
are others alſo; for the diſtinctions of pro- 
perty, of birth, of fortune and education, the 
ſuperiorities of manners and of age, the con- 
ſideration attached to places, either by their 
duration or by other attributes, the hierarchy 
of powers diſtinctly marked, and at the ſame 
time ſupported by real prerogatives, and by 
the different external ſigns proper to give a 
relief to the chiefs of the ſtate, all theſe cir- 
cumſtances are ſo many preparatives to ideas 
and ſentiments of reſpect, and by collecting 
them, by weakening the reſiſtance, we may, 
according to the nature of a country, accord- 
ing to its extent or diviſions, attain to ſocial 
harmony, and to the exiſtence of a govern- 
ment. | 

Let us reflect, and we ſhall fee that the 
moſt important part of political ſcience conſiſts 
in wiſely regulating the gradations of which 
the ſocial order is compoſed. The great me- 

rit 
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rit of the En gliſh conſtitution, and its princi- 
pal preſerver, is its having allowed to equality 
what it ought, and nothing more. But the 
moſt fatal of exaggerations is that which 
tends to a perfect democracy by an abſo- 
lute levelling ; ; there is then no longer a 
regular ſociety, a. n hope * * 
is loſt. 

Never will ae mul «Gl onribh of 
„ never will the unity, the regu- 
larity of adminiſtration, accord with the uni- 
verſal action of will; never will internal tran- 
quillity accord with the continual ebullition 
of every ſelf- love and of every rivalry. In 
fine, every authority valued in opinion, and 
which does not aſſiſt itſelf by tyrannical means, 
will always be incompatible with that general 
and monotonous familiarity, one of the con- 
ſequences of perfect equality; for the ſocial 
order is a compound of moralities, and of deli- 
cate moralities, like our imagination, like our 
ſoul, like the 1 NO which their power 
mult act. | 

All intermediate authorities: are ; Gland 
their affiſtance is deſpiſed, when the dictator - 
ſhip is entruſted to one ſole paſſion, to a paſ- 
ſion in all the vigour of its youth; but this 
kind of dominion” has but a moment's reign, 
but a moment, in the immenſe courſe of ages 

| and 
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and of years to which ſocial las and boite 
6 are deſtined. 

The innovators of F ine. of har: dic. 
e ee in their combats in favour of equality, 
believed that they had reached the utmoſt 
bounds of philoſophy ; but if they could have 
placed themſelves on that high point of ele- 
vation where all truths are diſcovered, if they 
could only have ſent their deputies or their 
commiſſioners there, they would have learnt 
that they were leaving realities to run like 
knight errants after a lying ſhade. . - 
They will not ſee it, but we muſt dare 
td ſay, that there is no equality but for non- 
entity: and for death; for wherever life, 
| wherever: action commences, gradations are 
eflentially neceſſary. The Author of the 
world has 7 thus. We r 2 be- 
lieve it. f 

And what is _ beautiful in our Ned 
1 is to be able in the rapid mo- 
ment of life, is to be able in the narrow 
bounds in which deſtiny has placed us, to 
aſſimilate our combinations to the genius of 
nature, and unite them, by iome point, to thoſe 
aſtoniſhing wonders that e . _ 
and will follow us. 2 

But we ſhall look in vain: bor chit dcr 
Fra abandon the moral laws; for they form 

a bond 
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5 «lid between the ideas and the feelings of 


men, between men and univerſal order, be- 
teen earth and heaven. It is by theſt laws 
that we muſt cultiyate happineſs, if we would 
have it proſper, if we would- have it ſupport 
itſelf, and reſiſt the ſtorms of life, and the im- 
petuous efforts of. our different paſſions. O 
thou who haſt found2d «this. holy morality 
to firm our tottering ſteps, © and to fix the un- 
certainties of our mind | O God! protector 
of the world! ſupport this beautiful ſyſtem, 
and defend it agtinit the attacks of its am- 
bitious enemies] They would ſubſtitute their 
wiſdom for thine ; they would oppoſe their 
frail works to the eternity of thy doings. 
Thy immenſity oppreſſes their pride; and in 
their delirium of abſolute equality, a Supreme 
Being troubles them, and already, perhaps, 
they find him too often amidſt their reaſon- 
ings and their principles. But when his 
altars and his temples are ſhaken, feeling 
men, grateful men, will remain faithful to 
him, and they will throw themſelves into 
the ark at the moment of the moral deluge 
which menaces the world, to tranſmit to new 
generations the religious and conſoling opi- 
nions, whoſe courſe the innovators would with 
to interrupt. 
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